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A.N*A*  Foresees  Bigger  Appropriations; 
Agency  Commissions  Openly  Assailed 

Survey  of  Members  Presented  at  Annual  Convention  Shows  Many  Planning  to  Increase  Their  Linage 
Next  Year — Advertising  Costs  and  Agency  Service  Are  Topic  of  Outspoken  Arguments 


(by  teleurayh  to  Koitor  &  Publisher) 

Atlantic  city,  nov.  is^a  much 

.larger  percentage  of  advertisers  will 
increase  their  appropriations  for  1933 
than  will  decrease  them,  according  to  a 
survey  released  by  President  Lee  H. 
Bristol  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  at  the  twenty-third  annual 
convention  held  at  Atlantic  City,  Nov. 
16-18. 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 
more  than  250  companies  represented 
in  the  association  have  reported  to  date. 
Affiliated  organizations  bring  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  well  over  300.  The  survey 
is  still  being  conducted. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  1933  are 
expected  to  run  well  over  $300,000,000. 
They  reached  nearly  that  figure  during 
the  last  year. 

According  to  the  survey,  35  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  companies  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  appropriations,  35  per  cent 
expect  to  spend  the  same  as  this  year, 
and  22  per  cent  are  planning  to  decrease 
appropriations. 

A  perusal  of  the  replies  shows  that 
the  manufacturers  of  drugs  and  toilet 
articles  plan  as  large,  or  larger,  ap¬ 
propriations  in  1933.  In  the  food  and 
grocery  classification,  50  per  cent  plan 
to  increase,  20  per  cent  to  decrease,  and 
30  per  cent  to  repeat  the  present  appro¬ 
priations,  the  survey  shows. 

This  year  it  seemed  important  to 
find  out,  insofar  as  possible,”  Mr.  Bris¬ 
tol  reported,  “whether  there  would  be 
any  noticeable  shifts  from  one  medium 
to  another,  or  to  direct  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts.  Answers  to  the 
breakdown  by  media  show  that  the  bud¬ 
gets  for  the  following  are  being  in¬ 
creased  by  a  larger  number  of  members 
than  are  decreasing  them :  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio,  direct  mail,  dealer 
helps  and  sales  and  service  literature. 

A  synopsis  of  replies  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Are  you  planning  on  using  any 
part  of  your  appropriation  now  in 
regular  media  for  direct  merchandising 
tforts  such  as  sampling,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  store  displays,  allowances,  free 
deals,  or  direct  sales  effort?’  reveals  that 
17  per  cent  of  the  members  answered 
Yes’  and  55  per  cent  answered  ‘No.’ 

The  plans  of  those  answering  ‘Yes’ 
wied  considerably,  the  deflection  chiefly 
being  toward  sampling,  house-to-house 
telling,  store  demonstrations,  deals,  dis¬ 
plays  and  exhibitions.” 

Stuart  Peabody,  of  New  York,  man- 
iger  of  sales  and  distribution  analysis, 
flie  Borden  Company,  was  elected  to 
locce^  Mr.  Bristol  as  president.  Bris¬ 
tol,  vice-president  of  the  Bristol-Myers 
Company,  has  served  two  years  and 
•Btomatically  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  association. 

Vice-presidents  elected  were :  Allyn 
B.  Meintire,  of  Boston,  vice-president 
of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Com- 
Jtny ;  Bennett  Chappie,  of  Middle- 
ton,  O.,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rolling  Mill  Company;  and  Felix 
J^wy,  of  Chicago,  vice-president  of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 

Newly  elected  directors  are:  Joseph 
Kraus,  of  Chicago,  representing  A.  Stein 


&  Co. ;  W.  B.  Geissinger,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  representing  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange ;  Walter  J.  Daily, 
of  Cleveland,  representing  the  General 
Electric  Company;  and  D.  P.  Woolley, 
of  New  York,  representing  Standard 


Stnart  Peabody 

Brands,  Inc.  Gates  Ferguson  and 
Bernard  Lichtenberg  of  New  York 
were  re-elected  to  the  board. 

Paul  B.  West,  managing  director,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  trend  of  some  4,200  in¬ 
quiries  received  during  the  year  at  the 
association  library  was  toward  questions 
on  reduction  of  salesmen’s  expenses,  or¬ 
ganization  and  control  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  departments,  recent  offers  by  radio 
advertisers,  installation  of  window  dis¬ 
plays,  functions  and  control  of  company 
printing  plants,  and  payment  by  adver¬ 
tisers  of  agency  commissions  on  radio 
talent. 

He  said  that  a  survey  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  members  showed  about  80  per  cent 
reporting  in  favor  of  quarterly  A.B.C. 
statements  and  approximately  18  per 
cent  against.  One  per  cent  remained 
neutral,  he  stated. 

On  the  question,  “Have  A.B.C.  state¬ 
ments  been  of  value  to  you?”,  he  said 
that  about  98  per  cent  voted  “Yes,”  one 
per  cent  “No”  and  one  per  cent  re¬ 
mained  neutral. 

Hostility  of  big  advertisers  to  the 
agency  commission  system  came  into 
the  open  later  at  the  convention  when 
President  Bristol,  making  an  address 
on  the  subject,  “Executive  Management 
Takes  a  Square  Look  at  Advertising” 
based  his  whole  speech  on  this  point. 

“What  is  wrong  with  the  advertising 
agency?”  he  ask^.  “The  plain  unadul¬ 
terated  answer  is  the  system  of  com¬ 
pensation  under  which  it  works.” 

Mr.  Bristol  disavowed  any  relation 
between  his  remarks  and  the  “very 
laudable  endeavor  jointly  sponsored  by 
certain  publishers,  advertising  agents, 
and  advertisers.”  He  referred  to  the 


study  of  advertising  costs,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  of  the  agency  commission  sys¬ 
tem,  now  being  carried  on  by  Prof. 
James  F.  Young  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  determined 
drive  of  a  small  group  of  large  adver¬ 
tisers  to  force  advertising  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  and  squeeze  their  advertising  costs. 

Prof.  Young  was  on  the  opening  day’s 
program,  but  confined  himself  to 
answering  questions.  Later  he  refused 
to  give  any  information  about  his  re¬ 
marks  to  reporters. 

Mr.  Bristol  voiced  broad  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  by  advertisers  with  their  agencies. 
He  charged  that  the  latter  had  extended 
their  service  into  fields  remote  from 
advertising,  and  had  neglected  the  pri¬ 
mary  jobs  of  producing  effective  copy 
and  buying  space  efficiently. 

The  attack  on  the  commission  system 
was  answered  later  by  James  A.  Cove- 
ney,  of  the  George  A.  McDevitt  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representatives,  as  one 
phase  of  a  discussion  of  newspaper 
rates.  Mr.  Coveney,  saying  that  many 
advertisers  think  the  commission  is  re¬ 
lated  to  local-national  rate  differentials, 
told  the  audience  that  the  newspaper, 
not  the  advertiser,  pays  the  agency  com¬ 
mission,  “both  in  theory  and  in  fact.” 
If  it  were  not  for  the  agencies,  he  said, 
the  publisher  would  have  to  spend  far 
more  to  sell  space  than  he  now  pays 
as  commission. 

Mr.  Bristol,  criticizing  agency  space¬ 
buying,  said  that  practically  all  agencies 
had  failed  to  challenge  the  situation  in 
1930  “when  some,  if  not  many  publish¬ 
ers,  deliberately  set  out  on  a  course  of 
maintaining  an  inflated  circulation,  or 
of  further  inflating  circulation  at  great 
cost  in  order  to  maintain  rates  that 
were  proving  too  high  for  the  times.” 

“If  the  advertising  agency  busi¬ 
ness,  as  a  whole,  had  been  strong  in 
its  function  as  a  space  buyer,  it  would 
have  met  this  problem  and  would  have 
spoken  its  mind  on  it,”  he  added.  “The 
iob,  I  regret  to  say,  had  to  be  done 
by  the  advertisers,  in  direct  dealing,  with 
the  owners  of  advertising  mediums.  The 
only  backing  which  they  had  in  such 
direct  dealing  was  the  analytical  work 
carried  out  at  considerable  expense  for 
advertisers  collectively  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers.  The  job 
is  not  over,  and  perhaps  will  never 
be  over. 

“There  is  much  work  still  to  do,  and 
speaking  on  behalf  of  advertisers  who 
are  members  of  the  association,  I  am 
glad  to  sav  that  we  invite  agents  to 
consider  with  us,  rate  and  circulation 
abuses  of  publications.  In  extending 
this  invitation,  by  the  wav,  I  urge  them 
to  forget  that  little  letral  island  which 
is  summed  up  in  the  official  phrase  that 
so  manv  of  them  offer,  namelv,  ‘We 
cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  rate 
and  circulation  methods,  because  those 
are  the  problems  of  the  medium.’ 

“Where  circulation  methods  are  unfair 
and,  consequently,  rates  unfair,  then 
advertising  volume  necessarily  dries  up 
and  the  agent  who  prefers  to  work  on 
a  commission  that  is  paid  by  the  medium, 
suffers  as  well  as  the  medium.  The 


advertising  agency  has  no  recourse  if 
it  is  to  continue  to  sell  space  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  in  an  enlightened  manner, 
other  than  to  study  and  help  correct 
circulation  and  rate  abuses. 

“Not  only  should  the  space  buyer  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  the  vast 
and  intricate  details  of  this  subject,  but 
he  should  know  markets  and  keep 
abreast  of  everchanging  conditions  in 
those  markets.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  an  agency  can 
perform  for  its  client.  And,  gentlemen, 
it  should  not  be  hampered  or  warped 
by  an  agency  compensation  system  that 
renders  the  position  of  the  space  buyer 
an  anomalous  one.” 

Mr.  Bristol  mentioned  various  circula¬ 
tion  practices  which  have  been  frequently 
criticized,  including  offering  of  specie 
inducements  to  carriers  and  readers, 
“eating”  of  copies,  forcing  of  circula¬ 
tion  outside  logical  territory,  and  issuing 
of  early  editions.  He  raised  again  the 
question  of  local-national  differentials, 
and  of  forced  combinations,  also  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  magazine  rates  for  color 
advertising. 

“I  do  not  want  to  indict  the  whole 
field  of  publishing,”  he  said.  “I  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  give  well-deserved 
credit  for  the  wonderfully  constructive 
job  publishers  have  done  in  the  main  in 
extending  markets  and  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  advertisers  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  coverage.  A  comparison  of  otm 
domestic  market  with  foreign  markets 
quickly  demonstrates  the  truth  of  that. 

“Now  consider  the  radio  for  a  minute. 
Here  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  space  buying  function  of 
the  agency  business.  I  say  this  because 
if  it  were  functioning  properly  with 
respect  to  this  medium,  it  would  have 
set  out  before  1930  to  obtain  certain 
very  necessary  data  in  regard  to  that 
new  medium. 

“Because  the  agency  did  not,  advertis¬ 
ers  themselves,  through  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  had  to  under¬ 
write  a  fund  of  about  $30,000  to  do  the 
job.  In  this,  I  might  say,  they  were 
joined  by  two  publishers  who  were  then 
using  radio.  This  fund  was  put  together  so 
that  advertisers  might  have  adequate 
knowledge  concerning  listening  habits, 
program  preferences  and  station  pop¬ 
ularity.  I  am  sorry  so  say  that  some 
advertising  agents  went  out  of  their  way 
openly  to  oppose  that  plan,  and  that 
some  of  them  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  goading  station  owners  into  open 
opposition  to  the  plan.  I  am  glad,  how¬ 
ever,  to  report  that  with  this  plan  of 
information-gathering  now  in  its  third 
year  of  operation,  a  goodly  number  of 
agents  have  now  come  into  it,  and  are 
contributing  to  its  financial  support. 

“In  passing  I  should  like  to  say  that 
there  are  other  problems  in  this  new 
medium  of  radio.  The  agent  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  for  himself  a  commission 
on  the  cost  of  talent.  All  too  often  he 
sets  the  price  which  talent  is  to  be  paid. 
It  is  unsound,  in  my  opinion  and  that 
of  others,  for  the  agent  to  be  put  in  a 
position  of  demanding  a  commission  on 
a  purchase  for  another  party  when  the 
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price  involved  is  one  that  is  set  or 
finally  determined  by  him. 

“To  my  mind,  and  to  the  mind  of 
other  advertisers,”  Mr.  Bristol  con¬ 
cluded,  “the  agency  business  as  it  stands 
today  is  at  the  cross  roads.  If  it  chooses 
to  continue  under  a  commission  system 
of  payment  from  advertising  mediums, 
it  must  return  to  what  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  its  ‘prime  role  of  creating 
demand  through  the  medium  of  copy  and 
layout.’ 

“If  it  does  not  return  to  that  course, 
in  order  to  be  consistent  and  in  order 
to  wipe  out  what  bias  may  exist 
imder  that  course,  it  is  respect¬ 
fully  suggested  that  all  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  mediums  be  used  on  a  commis¬ 
sion' basis,  and  that  the  agency  endeavor 
to  bring  together  knowledge  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  use  these  mediums 
effectively.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those 
important  mediums  such  as  window  and 
counter  display,  direct  mail  advertising, 
and  street  car  card  advertising.  No 
honest  system  of  commission  remunera¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  leave  out  such  impor¬ 
tant  mediums. 

“Following  through  on  this  same  line 
of  thought,  the  agent  should  realize  that 
the  figure  15  per  cent  is  not  one  that 
necessarily  remains  untouched. 

“And  the  fundamental  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  which  is  basic  in  practically  every 
other  phase  of  an  advertiser’s  business, 
could  be  made  to  apply  to  the  relation 
of  the  size  of  the  appropriation  and  the 
agency  commission. 

“If  it  chooses  the  other  course,  which 
has  been  described  as  ‘consultant,  ad¬ 
judicator  and  advisor  on  production, 
merchandising,  sales  and  marketing  re¬ 
search,’  then  it  cannot  expect  to  get  its 
income  from  two  sources,  namely,  the 
commissionable  advertising  mediums  and 
the  advertiser.  Competition  amongst 
agents  themselves  will  not  permit  that. 
Nor  can  it  expect  large  advertisers,  who 
are  able  to  buy  the  information  they 
need  from  specialists  if  they  have_  to 
get  help  outside  of  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  furnish  agents  with  a  pool  of 
money  that  will  enable  the  agency  to 
provide  such  service  to  smaller  adver¬ 
tisers.  Competition  amongst  advertis¬ 
ers  themselves  will  not  permit  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  a  system. 

“The  advertising  agency  can  never, 
in  my  opinion,  have  the  means  and 
wherewithal  with  which  to  expand  into 
a  real  sales-market  research-advertising 
organization  until  it  is  free  from  the 
paternalism  of  sources  which  intention¬ 
ally  or  not  most  certainly  must  naturally 
influence  its  opinions.” 

Mr.  Coveney,  discussing  the  whole 
field  of  newspaper  rates,  pointed  out 
that  neither  advertiser  nor  reader  paid 
the  full  cost  of  newspaper  production, 
and  that  the  newspaper’s  value  could 
be  destroyed  if  the  publisher  tried  to 
collect  too  large  a  part  of  his  revenue 
from  either.  'The  balance  between  the 
two.  which  obtained  in  more  prosperous 
years,  he  said,  has  been  thrown  out  of 
adjustment  by  the  loss  of  37.8  per  cent 
of  newspaper  linage  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1932  as  compared  with  1929. 

“Of  course  this  loss  in  advertising.” 
he  went  on,  “has  been  somewhat  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  reduced  size  of 
newspapers  and  some  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newspapers.  These  savings, 
however,  do  not  offset  the  37  per  cent 
reduction  in  revenue.  An  increase  in 
subscription  price  to  the  reader  to  make 
up  for  this  deficit  is  a  questionable  re¬ 
lief.  .\n  increase  in  the  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  is  likewise  a  questionable  relief. 
.\  decrease  in  the  price  of  advertising, 
if  it  results  in  a  further  decrease  in 
revenue  from  advertising,  is  not  only  a 
questionable  relief,  but  for  many  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  disastrous.” 

Turning  to  rate  differentials,  he  said; 

“As  a  purveyor  of  news,  a  newspaper 
today  is  incomplete  that  does  not  carry 
the  merchandise  news  of  the  retailers  of 
the  city.  I  do  not  think  that  the  general 
advertiser  sufficiently  appreciates  the 
importance  of  retail  advertising  in  the 
making  of  a  newspaper.  There  is  no¬ 
body  in  the  United  States  who  will  look 
in  tomorrow’s  newspapers  to  see  what 
any  food  manufacturer  has  to  say  about 


his  product,  but  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  will  look  in  tomorrow’s 
paper  to  see  what  the  retail  merchants 
of  the  city  are  offering.  The  paper  that 
carries  the  retail  advertising  is,  there¬ 
fore,  attracting  to  itself  buying-minded 
people,  which  in  turn  is  the  kind  of  an 
audience  that  the  national  advertiser  is 
seeking. 

“If  this  is  true,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  in  his  position  as  a  contributor  to 
the  building  of  the  newspaper,  the  re¬ 
tail  advertiser  is  entitled  to  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  of  advertising  costs. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  newspapers 
generally  discount  the  rate  of  the  retail 
merchant  and  the  amount  of  this  dis¬ 
count  is  the  publisher’s  estimate  of  the 
contribution  of  those  retailers  to  the 
building  of  the  paper. 

“While  on  the  subject  of  the  differen¬ 
tial,  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
of  discussing  the  matter  of  advertising 
agencies’  commission.  I  want  to  do  this, 
not  because  the  agent’s  commission  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  differential,  but 
really  because  the  agent’s  commission 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  differential. 
Does  the  publisher  charge  the  amount 
of  the  agent’s  commission  in  the  rate 
which  he  makes  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  ?  The  answer  to  that  is  ‘posi¬ 
tively  no.’ 

“In  the  field  of  general  advertising 
there  are  approximately  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  accounts.  These  are  spread  all 
over  the  United  States  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  and  frequently  in 
the  most  inaccessible  places.  Something 
had  to  come  into  this  business  to  effect 
a  concentration  of  these  accounts.  The 
existence  of  the  agency  has  brought 
about  this  concentration,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  ninety-eight  agencies  handle 
the  business  of  over  four  thousand  lead¬ 
ing  national  advertisers.  Were  the 
agents  not  a  part  of  this  structure  and 
were  all  of  these  accounts  thrown  back 
to  their  home  office  for  contact,  it  would 
cost  the  publisher  far  more  to  operate 
a  sales  organization  than  it  does  under 
the  system  of  agency  concentration,  for 
which  he  pays  an  agent’s  commission. 
The  agency  commission,  therefore,  is 
basically  unrelated  to  the  principle  of  a 
differential  between  the  rates  of  the 
retail  and  the  general  advertiser. 

“I  would  like  at  this  point  to  discuss 
the  part  played  by  the  general  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  rising  rates  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  widening  differential 
that  resulted  during  the  period  of  rate 
increases  between  1919  and  1929.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  American  business  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  shrine  of  volume.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  condition  a  great  many 
evils  crept  into  this  business — deceptions 
which  were  made  imperative  by  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  advertiser  for  volume. 
Volume  circulation  was  one  of  these 
things  and  the  publisher  was  driven, 
because  of  the  volume  demand  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  to  circulation  efforts  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion — promotions  that 
were  not  profitable  to  you  no  matter 
how  profitable  they  may  have  been  to 
the  publisher. 

“Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  an>'thing  else,  it  is  to  try  to 
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get  a  quart  into  a  pint  can.  If  you 
attempt  it  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
waste.  Yet  that  is  what  you  practically 
demanded  of  the  publisher  in  the  matter 
of  circulation. 

“Now,  of  course,  all  of  this  was  very 
costly.  You  men  in  your  own  business 
know  that  the  cost  of  getting  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  a  market  that  is  already 
saturated  is  prohibitive.  The  cost  of 
all  of  this  inflation  had  inevitably  to  be 
borne  by  the  advertiser  who  demanded 
it,  with  the  result  that  as  circulation 
grew  in  volume,  rates  went  up  propor¬ 
tionately.  The  charge  for  this  service 
was  of  course,  plac^  upon  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  demanded  it,  and  inasmuch  as 
volume  was  more  particularly  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  general  advertiser  and  not 
of  the  retail  merchant,  the  burden  of 
this  additional  cost  was  placed  upon  the 
national  advertiser.  This,  therefore,  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  an  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  but  in  a  widening  of  the 
differential. 

Mr.  Coveney  protested  against  the 
practice  of  determining  advertising  val¬ 
ues  too  largely  on  milline  rates  alone. 

“Would  you,  by  making  quantity  the 
only  measure  of  goodness,  make  it  prof¬ 
itable  for  the  milkman  to  water  his 
milk?”  he  asked.  “What  hope  is  there, 
if  any,  for  any  of  you  advertisers,  if 
the  public  decides  to  milline  your  prod¬ 
uct,  which  means  the  lowest  rate  per 
pound  or  the  lowest  price  per  yard?  I 
know  oi  no  group  of  business  men  who 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  acceptance 
of  quality  as  the  measure  of  value  than 
the  manufacturers  who  advertise  their 
package  products.  Yet  there  is  no 
group  more  insistent  upon  quantity  as 
the  measure  of  value  than  the  adver¬ 
tising  manufacturers  in  their  use  of 
publication  advertising. 

"^‘It  is  no  more  reasonable  for  you 
to  make  a  blanket  demand  upon  the 
newspaper  industry  than  for  the  public 
to  make  a  blanket  demand  upon  any 
single  industry.  You  will  find  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  rate  structures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  that  some  have  been  in¬ 
flated  by  publishers  followed  by  your 
demands  for  inflated  circulation,  but 
you  will  find  other  publishers  with 
equitable  rates,  which  were  not  carried 
upward  by  any  drive  for  circulation  on 
the  part  of  those  papers.  You  will  find 
some  newspapers  whose  rising  tide  of 
circulation  not  only  brought  with  it  an 
increased  cost  in  your  advertising,  but 
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also  brought  about  a  substantial  widen¬ 
ing  of  the  differential.  You  will  find 
other  publishers  who  stood  fast  in  the 
storm  and  w’ho  can  deliver  to  you  today 
the  same  good  circulation,  at  the  same 
reasonable  rates,  that  they  delivered  to 
you  six,  eight  and  ten  years  ago.” 

Speaking  on  “Increasing  Profits 
Through  A  Better  Use  Of  Window 
Displays,”  Carl  Percy,  of  New  Yorlq 
president  of  Carl  Percy,  Inc.,  told  of  a 
400  per  cent  increase  in  sales  for  one 
product  with  the  use  of  puzzles  as  a 
window  display.  That  increase  was 
without  free  deals  or  special  prices. 

"It  is  not  my  intention,”  he  declared, 
“to  underrate  the  imiiortance  of  other 
media,  particularly  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  for  I  hold  them  indispensable.” 

II.  A.  Batten,  vice-president  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  in  charge  of 
copv.  warned  the  convention  that  there 
are  “cracks  in  the  rock  of  sincerity,  of 
dependability,”  which  supports  advertis¬ 
ing  as  an  essential  business  force. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  indulge  in 
silly  or  vicious  extremes  in  order  to 
create  effective  advertising  copy,  he 
said,  commenting  that  some  much- 
criticized  campaigns  had  been  success¬ 
ful  chiefly  because  of  the  expenditure 
of  huge  sums,  and  might  have  been 
much  more  successful  if  directed  in 
other  ways. 

“If  the  wheels  of  industry  are  ever 
to  start  burning  with  anything  like  their 
old  speed  and  regularity,  the  public 
must  first  be  induced  to  buy,”  he  went 
on.  “And  slowly,  very  slowly,  the 
public  is  beginning  to  do  it.  Confidence, 
like  some  frightened  woodland  animal, 
is  hesitantly  returning.  Let  us,  by  all 
means,  do  everything  we  can  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  Let  us  offer  good  products 
at  attractive  prices,  and  advertise  them 
in  terms  that  can  be  believed.  We  are 
awakening  from  an  advertising  night¬ 
mare.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  open  the 
windows  and  let  in  the  morning  sun.” 

Pointing  out  to  his  audience  that 
they,  executives,  accustomed  to  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  decisions,  were  continu¬ 
ally  swayed  by  advertising,  the  speaker 
exclaimed : 

“Imagine,  then,  its  effect  upon  the 
average  man  and  woman! 

“Now,  this  power  is  based,  in  its 
most  fundamental  aspect,  upon  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  belief.  If  advertising  fails  to 
create  belief — if  for  some  reason  the 
public  is  not  convinced  that  it  will  get 
its  value  for  its  money — then  all  the 
space  and  all  the  color  and  all  the  trick 
headlines  in  the  world  won’t  make 
them  buy. 

“Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  try  to 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  this  great 
power  of  advertising  were  to  break 
down — if  people  lost  confidence  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  refused  to  believe 
what  they  told  them. 

“Unthinkable  1  you  reply.  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  so  powerful,  so  firmly  established 
in  our  economic  structure  that  nothing 
can  ever  shake  it.  But  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that. 

“There  is  evidence  at  hand — very 
clear  evidence-^that  the  public  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  lose  its  faith  in  advertising. 
And  I  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  want  to  do  something  alraut  it  not 
only  because  advertising  is  my  profes¬ 
sion,  but  because  I  believe  that  if  adver¬ 
tising  is  once  discredited,  if  its  power 
is  destroyed,  we  will  have  an  industrial 
crisis  in  this  country  which  will  destroy 
at  one  stroke  all  that  has  been  so 
laboriously  built  up  during  the  past 
fifty  years.  Mass  production  demands 
mass  consumption,  and  mass  consump¬ 
tion  demands  national  markets — nation¬ 
wide  selling.  And  there  is  only  one 
practical  means  of  reaching  the  national 
markets,  and  that  is  by  advertising. 

“Perhaps  the  most  obvious  sign  that 
something  has  happened  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  public  has  been  the 
sudden  apj^arance  of  a  group  of  satiri¬ 
cal  magazines  which  exist  for  the  sole 
purjwse  of  ridiculing  present-day  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Another  symptom  is  the  appearance 
of  an  independent  research  organiza¬ 
tion  which  undertakes  to  give  its  sub¬ 
scribers  a  truthful  and  unbiased  report 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  ACTS  TO  FRAME  RADIO  POLICY 


Nationwide  Committee 
Action 

WITH  the  appointment  this  week 
of  a  nation-wide  committee  of 
newspaper  publishers  to  cooperate  with 
the  American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association’s  radio  committee,  a  definite 
movement  has  been  started  to  formulate 
a  united  newspaper  policy  in  regard  to 
radio  competition. 

This  spontaneous  movement  follows 
the  action  of  the  Associated  Press  last 
week  in  furnishing  the  Columbia  and 
National  broadcasting  systems  with  a 
full  service  on  the  national  election.  The 
action  has  raised  a  storm  of  protest. 
Letters  sent  to  Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  copies  of  which  were 
also  sent  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  in¬ 
dicate  that  many  editors  are  aroused 
over  the  issue  as  they  never  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  at  its  meeting  in  Roches¬ 
ter  Nov.  21  the  issue  will  be  discussed 
fully  “as  many  of  our  members  are  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  A.P.  participation  in 
broadcasting  election  night.” 

The  announcement  of  the  .A.N.P.A. 
radio  committee’s  auxiliary  group  was 
made  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium  and  Item,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  A.N.P.A.  radio  committee. 
His  statement  follows: 

“The  A.N.P.A.  radio  committee  has 
recently  been  issuing  a  series  of  bul¬ 
letins  containing  all  available  news  re¬ 
lating  to  broadcasting  and  believed  to  be 
of  particular  interest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  its  objectives  being  primarily 
informative. 

“With  a  view  to  securing  the  views 
of  all  newspaper  publishers,  a  natiiin- 
wide  committee  has  been  appointed,  with 
1  a  chairman  in  each  state,  to  co-oiierate 
f  with  and  assist  the  .\.N.P..A.  radio 
committee,  and  each  chairman  will  re¬ 
port  local  conditions  to  the  radio  com¬ 
mittee.  All  such  information  will  be 
collated  for  the  purpose  of  general 
dissemination  to  publishers  and  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  attitude  and  desires  of  the 
press  as  a  whole  with  relation  to  the 
constantly  changing  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  intelligence. 

“It  is  expected  that  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  this  nation-wide  committee 
with  the  A.N.P..\.  radio  committee,  the 
problems  confronting  publishers  may  be 
clarified,  and  when  the  views  of  all  have 
been  given  full  consideration,  a  study 
will  be  made  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  protecting  the  press  against  any  ele¬ 
ments  of  unfair  competition  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  general  welfare  of  its  public. 
It  is  believeci  that  in  legislative  matters 
the  newspapers  should  present  a  united 
iront  in  whatever  course  may  be  de¬ 
termined  upon,  and  that  the  work  of 
die  nation-wide  committee  v\’ill  be  of 
treat  value  in  attaining  this  result. 

“The  committee  does  not  propose  to 
ittempt  to  commit  publishers  to  either 
side  of  any  controversial  matters  such 
«  questions  of  government  ownership, 
power  monopolies,  etc.,  but  it  does  conceive  its 
dustrial  .  ^ain  objective  to  be  the  dissemination 
destroy  »  j  ,11 

avaHsKIp  infnrmatJnn  in  nrHer  that 


Formed  to  Study  Broadcasting  Encroachments  on  Newspaper  Field — 
Follows  A.P.  Donation  of  Election  Returns  to  Stations 


Delaware — William  F.  Metten,  IVil- 
miiif/ton  Every  Evening. 

Florida — C.  C.  Carr,  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

Georgia — H.  V.  Jenkins,  Savannah 
Xeti's-Press. 
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Montana — O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Palls  among  publishers  that  has  held  up  any 
Tribune.  solution  to  the  problem,  which,  with 

Nebraska — Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln  radio  encroaching  upon  the  newspaper’s 
Star.  domain  with  more  assurance  than  ever 

Nevada — R.  C.  Stitser,  ll'inncmiicca  before,  is  rapidly  becoming  acute. 

Star.  For  years  the  .Associated  Press  mem- 

New  Hampshire — J.  A.  Muehling,  bers  at  annual  meetings  have  discussed 
Manchester  Union.  the  possibility  of  regulating  cooperation 

New  Jersey — Harry  Haines,  Patter-  of  the  association  with  the  broadcasters, 
son  Seii's.  _  but  no  decisive  action  has  been  formu- 

New  Mexico — T.  M.  Pepperday,  Al- 


buquerque  Journal. 

New  York  —  Arthur  D. 
Albany  Knickerbocker- Press. 


lated.  Since  1925,  when  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  membership  which 
Hecox,  permitted  the  A.P.  management  to  fur¬ 
nish  services  to  stations  in  matters  of 


North  Carolina — Curtis  B.  Johnson,  “transcendent  importance,”  with  national 

election  returns  mentioned  as  specifically 
IR-rmissible,  there  has  been  no  official 
change  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 
•Attempts  to  rescind  this  resolution  have 
failed  in  the  seven  successive  meetings 
since  it  was  adopted. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  tbis  resolu- 


Charlotte  Observer. 

North  Dakota — N.  B.  Black,  Pargo 
Porum. 

Ohio — C.  A.  Rowley,  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon. 

Oklahoma — L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristene 
Record. 


Oregon  O.  L.  Price,  Portland  Ore-  tJon  the  A.P.  board  authorized  the 

use  of  A.P.  facilities  over  the  radio  last 
W  .  Krebs,  week.  Kent  Cooper,  A.P.  general  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  last 


goman. 

Pennsylvania  —  Walter 
Johnstou'n  Tribune. 


South  Dakota  Charles  H.  J.  Mitch-  week  that  until  a  different  attitude  of 


ell,  Huron  Huronite. 

Tennessee — Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chat 
tanooga  Nezvs. 


the  membership  was  officially  recorded 
the  management  was  powerless  to  act. 
Mr.  Cooper  said  this  week  that  he 


E.  H.  Harris 

Idaho — Margaret  C.  Ailshie,  Boise 
Statesman. 

Illinois — .A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield 
State  Journal. 

Indiana  —  Oscar  Foellinger,  Port 
I  Payne  Xeios  Sentinel. 

Iowa— R.  R.  O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs 
Xonpareil. 

Kansas — F.  E.  Milligan,  Port  Scott 
Tribune-Monitor. 


knew  nothing  of  the  A.N.P.A.  radio 
committee’s  action,  but  added  that  he 
was  “glad  to  see  them  go  into  the 
matter.” 

.An  attitude  of  resentment  that  the 
.Associated  Press,  by  furnishing  news 


Antonio  Express  &  News. 

Utah — J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune-Telegram. 

V’ermont  —  L.  B.  Noble,  Rutland 
Herald. 


\  irginia  Major  Powell  Glass,  national  election  to  the  radio 


Lynchburg  Xezi's  &  Adz-ance. 

Washington — W.  H.  Cowles,  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman-Reznezv. 


chains,  had  entered  its  service  into  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  member  news¬ 
papers  was  expressed  in  those  letters 


also  sent  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  Tulsa  Tribune, 

Has 
kill  the 
the  United 
States?  It  was  founded  of  course  to 


d  ill  available  information  in  order  that 
publishers  may  be  fully  informed  of  de- 
'■flopments  as  a  basis  for  the  formation 
of  opinions,  and  it  seeks  all  information 
which  will  enable  it  to  function  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  general  and  en- 
Kghtened  opinions  of  the  publishing  in- 
dnstry.” 

A  list  of  the  state  chairmen  follows : 
•Alabama — R.  B.  Qiandler,  Mobile 
P'tss  Register. 

Arizona — Charles  A.  Stauffer,  Phoe- 
"ir  Republic-Gazette. 

Arkansas — J.  S.  Parks,  Port  Smith 
limes-Record. 

California — Neil  R.  Murray,  El  Monte 
Hfrald. 

Colorado — C.  M.  Hamlin,  Colorado 
things  Gazette. 

Connecticut — John  Rolfe,  Hartford 
‘inus. 


West  Virgmia  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  jq  Cooper,  copies  of  which  were 
Huntington  Advertiser  &  Herald.  — 

W’isconsin — Clough  Gates,  Superior 

w'*^  .  J  XT  /-I  .  asked  Air.  Cooper  this  question: 

Wyommg-W^  1.  N.  Cox,  Cheyenne  Associated  Press  decided  to  kill 

i  _ _  newspaper  business 

Each  state  group.  Editor  &  Pub-  543^^55*  jj  ^.35 

riyunc-.uonuor  learned,  will  be  coinposed  of  serve  and  strengthen  the  newspapers  of 

Kentucky— J.  1.  Norris.  Ashland  In-  three  newspapermen,  one  of  whom  owns  *  •  if  it  i=  to  rontit  ii.>  the 

dependent.  a  radio  station  and  two  who  do  not.  .  u  V 

Louisiana — .Arthur  Newmyer,  Nezv  This  organization  is  alreadv  exchang-  Pf’  1  ?  electio 

Orleans  lIrm-TrilZie  iiiE  iiifonPalion  in  the  hope  ii  working  ’’  ™ 

Mai„e-I..  B.  Co.tello,  Lr.rirto,,  for  one  common  end-the  adoption  of  "VaZ",  R  HnrSS.  fS'TPex  t 

Maryland — Joseph  B.  Finnan,  Cum-  an  attitude  toward  radio  that  will  safe-  a  ter  R.  Humph  eys,  c  ( 1  .  .) 

berland  Times.  guard  the  interests  of  American  news-  Telegram,  voicing  the  objections  of  a 

MacwcliiitkPtts  _  Trvinor  F  Roo^prs  naners  newspaper  to  the  A.P.’s  giving 

La«re„ce  Ea„lc.Trib,J.  '  '  ”  he  situation  is  complicated  in  that  S 

Mtclngan-L.  I.  Noyes,  Iranwoad  many  publishers  own  or  have  working  ,  i<,„  parly  and  extras. 

Minnesota — Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  it  is  hoped  that  through  this  large  ,  Pt,  •  u  ♦ 

Times.  nation-wide  committee  the  groups  of  '^e  fight  the  growing  encroachrnent 

Mississippi — T.  M.  Hederman,  Jack-  publishers  without  radio  affiliation  and  neld  by  the  radio,  he  added, 

son  ClariolLedqer.  {hose  with  them  may  be  brought  closer  have  the  news  organization  o 

Missouri-Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  /«*-  together.  which  we  Wong  turn  around  and  help 

Ac.,./.......,  v  ’  J  >  .u-  I-  •  •  c  •  ,  the  radio  thumb  its  nose  at  our  honest 

pendence  E.iaminer.  It  has  been  tbis  division  of  interest 

our  extra,  every  bulletin  we  flashed 
on  our  electric  screen  was  second-hand. 
The  radio  with  the  assistance  of  the 
.Associated  Press  scooped  us  miserably.” 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  radio  and  the  individual  stations  as  well,  have  _  9-‘r  president  of  Southern 

.  does  a  better  job  of  informing  the  been  fair  to  all  political  parties  and  California  Newspapers,  AsscKiatM, 
electorate  on  political  issues  and  candi-  especially  fair  to  Governor  Roosevelt  said:  It  is  a  mystery  to  ine  why  the 
dates  than  the  newspapers  was  made  by  and  President  Hoover.  While  it  is  true,  members  of  the  Associated  Press  have 
Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill,  co-author  of  as  Mr.  Aylesworth  said,  the  radio  law  ”9*  g'ven  careful  consideration  to  the 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  in  a  speech  over  does  provide  that  radio  station  owners  wise  counsel  on  radio  policy  that  has 
the  National  Broadcasting  System  Nov.  must  give  all  candidates  equal  treat-  continually  been  given  them  by  Editor 
7.  He  spoke  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  ment  and  not  censor  their  speeches,  &  Publisher.  Why  the  publishers  of 
and  was  introduced  by  President  M.  H.  nevertheless  there  are  many  ways  of  newspapers  should  be  expected  to  pay 
.Aylesworth  of  NBC.  showing  partiality  of  a  station  if  it  so  the  expense  of  gathering  news  and  then 

Senator  Dill  praised  the  unselfish  desires.  turn  it  over  free  to  a  competitor  is  be- 

“fairness”  of  the  radio  chains  in  han-  “A  station  can  allow  more  favorable  yond  my  reason. 

dling  political  addresses  during  the  na-  time  to  one  party  over  another.  It  can  L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the 
tional  campaign  and  said  that  as  near  place  a  speech  before  or  after  a  certain  Nezv  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  recently 
as  he  could  figure  out  “the  political  pro-  feature  that  is  popular  or  unpopular,  or  circularized  members  of  the  A._P.,  tell- 
grams  contributed  by  these  big  chains  it  can  put  it  on  during  a  program  of  a  mg  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
deprive  them  of  selling  advertising  to  rival  chain  or  a  competing  station,  or  Cooper  following  the  A.P.’s  “outrageous 
the  amount  of  $2,500,000,  in  addition  to  it  may  annoy  candidates  by  asking  that  Fjoceedings”  in  regard  to  giving  away 
the  cost  of  leased  wires  and  the  opera-  their  speeches  be  proofread  before  they  election  news.  . 

tion  of  their  stations.”  are  delivered.  “I  believe,”  Mr.  Nicholson,  said. 

His  remarks  follow,  in  part:  “But  radio  station  managers  in  this  “the  Associated  Press  is  big  enough  and 

“The  outstanding  feature  of  the  part  campaign  have  not  done  that.  They  strong  enough  toi  take  the  lead  in  the 
that  radio  has  played  in  this  campaign  have  observed  tbe  spirit  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  broadcasting  of  its  news, 
has  been  its  fair  play,  and  its  immense  letter  of  the  law,  and  it  is  primarily  for  and  I  further  believe  that  tbe  other 
contribution  of  free  political  programs  that  reason  that  radio  has  rendered  the  news  services  will  immediately  follow 
of  a  political  nature.  greatest  public  service  in  this  campaign  the  example  of  the  Associated  Press 

“Let  me  speak  first  about  tbe  fair  that  was  ever  rendered  in  the  formation  without  waiting  to  be  forced  into  such 

play.  The  big  nation-wide  radio  chains,  (Continued  on  page  24)  change  of  policies  by  their  clients.” 
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ASK  THAT  BONFILS  BE 
HELD  FOR  CONTEMPT 


Publicher  Walks  From  Deposition 

Hearing,  Lawyer  Charging  At¬ 
tempt  To  Incite  Murder — 
Grave  Charges  Made 

(By  tdegrayh  to  Editou  &  I'UBLIsher) 

Denver,  Col.,  \ov.  16 — .\n  order  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  ad¬ 
judged  in  contempt  was  entered  against 
Fr^erick  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  Den- 
ver  Post,  by  Judge  H.  E.  Munson  to¬ 
day,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  libel  suit 
started  by  Mr.  Bonfils  against  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  during  the  political  cam- 
IMiign. 

During  a  deijosition  hearing,  in 
the  $200,000  libel  action,  Mr.  Bonfils 
suddenly  walked  out,  on  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel  who  declared  that  his  client  would 
retire  from  further  questioning  and  al¬ 
leged  that  the  questions  of  Attorney 
Philip  Van  Cise,  acting  for  the  News, 
were  immaterial  and  did  not  justify  the 
News’  article  which,  he  said,  “incites 
the  murder  and  assassination  of  Mr. 
Bonfils.” 

Following  Mr.  Bonfils’  retirement  the 
News  attorney  petitioned  the  court  to 
adjudge  him  in  contempt.  The  petition 
covert  16  pages  and  the  attorney  as¬ 
serted  that  the  deposition  which  the 
News  desired  to  take  should  properly 
cover  Mr.  Bonfils’  whole  life,  including 
the  affairs  of  his  publishing  ventures, 
marriage,  schooling,  age  and  general 
conduct.  The  News’  petition  for  a  con¬ 
tempt  citation  made  many  charges,  such 
as  that  Mr.  Bonfils  “hi-jacked  and  black¬ 
mailed  Harry  Sinclair  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  of  $250,000  in  1924  on  his  threat 
that  he  would  expose  their  Teapot 
Dome  activities that  in  Guthrie,  Okla., 
he  ran  a  “gambling  hall” ;  that  he  had 
been  found  guilty  of  intimidating  a 
Guthrie  citizen ;  that  he  conducted  a 
“crooked  lottery”  in  Kansas  City  under 
various  aliases;  an  alleged  fraudulent 
colonization  project  in  New  Mexico; 
that  the  Kansas  City  Star  exposed  his 
“illegal  lottery”;  that  he  “sold  short- 
weight  coal  in  Denver,  blackmailing  and 
browbeating  customers  into  buying 
coal” ;  that  Bonfils  “blackmailed” 
prominent  people  in  Denver;  that  he 
attacked  horse  racing  and  gambling 
when  denied  a  concession;  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  subject  to  nightmares  and  fears 
that  in  one  of  them  he  may  reveal  some 
“shady  transactions  of  his  past  and  re¬ 
quires  a  constant  companion  when 
asleep  so  that  he  may  be  instantly 
and  various  other  matters  of  similar 
nature. 

To  this  Philip  Hornbein  counsel  for 
Mr.  Bonfils,  said:  “The  scope  of  the 
examination  clearly  demonstrates  that 
it  is  not  in  good  faith.  It  is  the  purpose 
to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  that  have  not 
the  slightest  conceivable  bearing  on 
the  issue  involved,  which  I  say  is  the 
issue  of  attempting  to  incite  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Mr.  Bonfils.” 


NEW  POST  FOR  YOUNGGREEN 


Now  Executive  Vice-President  of 
Reincke-Ellis  Agency 

.Announcement  that  Charles  C. 
Younggreen,  well-known  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executive,  has  joined 
Reincke-Ellis  Company,  Chicago  a,gency, 
as  executive  vice-president  was  made 
this  week.  Mr.  Younggreen’s  new  con¬ 
nection  brings  together  old  friends  in 
his  association  with  A.  B.  Reincke, 
Wallace  Meyer  and  C.  C.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Younggreen  has  been  in  the 
agency  business  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  three  years  he  was  a  partner  of  the 
late  H.  E.  Lesan  and  managed  the 
Chicago  branch.  Upon  Mr.  Lesan’s  sud¬ 
den  death  last  May,  Mr.  Younggreen 
wound  up  the  affairs  of  the  Lesan  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago  and  then  joined  the 
MeJ unkin  Advertising  Company. 


WITH  MONTGOMERY  WARD 

Calvin  R.  Holmes,  formerly  with 
Glen  Buck  Company,  Chicago,  is  now 
with  the  retail  advertising  department 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


BARRY  LEAVES  UNIVERSAL 

Washington  Bureau  Chief  It  Suc¬ 
ceeded  By  Kenneth  Clark 

tSpreial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  Nov.  18 — .Appointment 
of  Robert  Barry,  for  several  months 
chief  of  the  local  bureau  of  Universal 
Service  and  formerly  Berlin  corre¬ 
spondent  for  this  association,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Jouett  Shouse,  new  head  of  the 
.Association  Against  the  Prohibition 
.Amendment,  was  announced  this  week. 

Barry  has  been  prominent  among 
Washington  correspondents  for  years, 
first  having  served  in  the  bureau  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times.  Subsequently  he  was  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  a  member  of  the  New  York 
World  bureau.  Universal  Service  re¬ 
called  Barry  from  abroad  last  spring 
to  take  charge  of  its  coverage  of  the 
political  conventions  and  campaign. 

While  his  duties  will  pertain  to  pub¬ 
licity  as  well  as  to  organization,  Barry 
will  not  replace  Emmett  Dougherty, 
former  member  of  the  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  has 
handled  this  phase  of  the  Association 
work  for  more  than  two  years. 

Kenneth  Clark,  who  has  covered  the 
Senate  and  White  House  for  Universal 
and  International  News  Service  for  a 
good  many  years,  was  appointed  this 
week  to  succeed  Mr.  Barry  as  head  of 
Universal’s  Washington  bureau.  Mr. 
Clark  was  with  President  Hoover  in 
Palo  Alto  during  the  President’s  visit 
there,  and  returned  to  Washington  with 
him.  Mr.  Clark  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  for  Universal,  and  has  been  a 
correspondent  in  Rome,  Siam  and 
Geneva. 


REPORTER  BEATEN 


Daytona  Beach  Man  Attacked  While 
Covering  Political  Meeting 

Stanley  Walker,  reporter  for  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal, 
is  recovering  from  a  cracked  vertebrae 
suffered  when  he  was  beaten  and  kicked 
while  attempting  to  cover  a  Democratic 
political  meeting  at  New  Smyrna  Nov.  3. 
An  X-ray  examination  last  week,  after 
the  reporter  had  continued  at  his  work 
in  pain  and  difficulty  since  receiving  his 
injury,  revealed  the  partial  fracture. 
He  is  in  no  danger  of  permanent  dis¬ 
ability,  his  physician  said.  Investigation 
of  Walker’s  beating,  which  he  stated  in 
his  report  of  it  for  his  paper,  was  in¬ 
flicted  by  Police  Chief  James  White  of 
New  Smyrna,  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
grand  jury.  Chief  White  denied  mak¬ 
ing  the  assault,  saying  others  at  the 
meeting  committed  the  offense  and 
that  he  rescued  Walker  from  his  as¬ 
sailants.  Chief  White  on  Nov.  7  filed 
a  $100,000  libel  suit  against  the  News- 
Journal,  Herbert  M.  Davidson,  editor, 
and  Julius  Davidson,  manager. 

PRINTERS  ASK  ARBITRATION 


N.  Y.  Job  Employer*  Considering 
Union’*  Request 

.A  written  request  for  arbitration  of 
the  wage  dispute  in  the  book  and  job 
industry  in  New  York  was  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Printers’  League  Section 
of  the  New  York  limploying  Printers 
.Association  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday 
of  this  week.  The  request  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

No  information  on  the  result  of  the 
Thursday  meeting  of  the  Printers 
League  was  forthcoming  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press. 

Representatives  of  the  union  and  of 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City  met  in  the  offices  of  the  latter 
association  Thursday  of  this  week  and 
agreed  that  the  union  had  overstepped 
its  authority  in  calling  out  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  force  of  the  New  York 
American  on  the  night  of  Oct.  26.  The 
printers  were  called  out  after  William 
McDonnell,  chapel  chairman,  had  been 
ordered  out  of  the  American  plant,  and 
work  was  suspended  for  about  15  min¬ 
utes  at  about  7  p.m.  McDonnell  was 
later  put  back,  but  American  officials 
filed  a  complaint  that  by  calling  out  the 
composing  room  force  the  union  had 
violated  its  contract. 


ATTENDED  HORSE  SHOW 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Ferguson  and 
their  daughter,  Miss  Betty  Jane  Fergu¬ 
son,  of  Huntington,  L.  !„  as  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Madison  Square  Carden,  New 
York,  to  attend  the  evening  session  of 
the  first  day’s  program  of  the  47th 
annual  National  Horse  Show,  Nov.  9. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  president  of  NEA 
Service,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  WINS  DECISION 


Freedom  of  Distribution  Upheld  By 
Ohio  Judge 

In  a  decision  just  handed  down  Nov. 
16  at  Fostoria,  O.,  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  distribute  its  publication  out¬ 
side  of  its  own  home  city  was  upheld 
by  Municipal  Judge  Charles  A.  Strauch. 

The  ruling  was  made  in  a  case  in 
which  John  R.  Shuck,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  ot  the  Pindlay  (O.)  Morning  Re¬ 
publican  and  Courier,  was  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Shuck  was  supervising  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  Findlay  Dollar  Day  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  Oct.  4,  in  Fos¬ 
toria,  when  an  officer  took  him  into 
municipal  court  and  filed  an  affidavit 
charging  violation  of  the  city’s  ordinance 
barring  distribution  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  without  a  license. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  Fostoria 
court  last  week  and  Judge  Strauch  this 
week  handed  down  his  decision,  holding 
that  neither  the  state  legislature  nor  a 
city  council  can  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  bona-fide  newspaper,  such 
as  the  Republican  was  distributing.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  includes  not  only 
the  right  of  printing  that  which  a  paper 
desires  to  print,  but  also  the  right  of 
distribution  wherever  it  is  desired,  the 
court  held. 

He  cited  the  fact  that  the  city  ordi- 
ance  does  not  mention  newspapers. 

GREAT  LAKES  OFF  MARKET 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
announced  this  week  that  “it  has  reached 
the  objective  in  tonnage  which  is  set  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  con¬ 
tracting  season  and,  therefore,  is  now 
off  the  market  until  next  season  and 
must  withdraw  all  outstanding  quota¬ 
tions.”  John  E.  Gefaell,  sales  manager, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  present 
contracts  would  consume  80  per  cent 
of  the  company’s  production  in  1933. 
The  Great  Lakes  mills  are  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  Ont. 

NEW  MEXICO  CITY  DAILY 

.A  new  daily  morning  newspaper, 
ABC,  began  publication  in  Mexico  City, 
Nov.  4.  The  publisher  is  Luis  Zamora 
Plowes,  who  is  also  publisher  of  the 
monthly  magazine,  El  Continental. 
ABC  receives  the  foreign  news  service 
of  United  Press. 

SULLIVAN  LEAVES  NEWS 

James  S.  Sullivan  has  resigned  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Neu'S,  and  Max  Annenburg,  who 
has  been  News’  circulation  director,  has 
assumed  his  duties.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  fu¬ 
ture  plans  could  not  be  learned. 


DILL  WARNS  DAILIES  ^ 
OWNING  STATIONS  ' 


Say*  They  May  Be  Divorced  From 
Radio  Facilitie*  by  Law  Be- 
cau*e  of  ‘‘Favoriti*m”  By 
Mu*ic  Group 


CO 


tio 


Bv  George  H.  Ma.n.m.vg 

(  M'ushinyloit  CorreapontUut, 

Editor  &  Publirher) 

Washi.ngton,  Nov.  14— Warning 
that  Congressional  action  to  preven: 
newspapers  from  having  radio  broad¬ 
casting  affiliations  will  be  taken  in  thi 
future  was  voiced  here  recently  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Clarence  C.  Dill,  Washington, 
Democrat,  who  is  the  leader  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  radio  legislation  activities. 

This  blunt  piece  of  advice  came 
connection  with  Dill’s  denunciation  of 
special  arrangements  made  by  tht 
American  Society  of  Composers,  .Au¬ 
thors,  and  Publishers  with  newspaper- 
owned  and  operated  stations  which  ac¬ 
corded  such  radio  outlets  a  special  con¬ 
tract  which  substantially  reduces  thei: 
payments  for  permission  to  use  copy 
righted  music. 

Sharp  protests  against  such  “favorit¬ 
ism”  have  come  from  all  sections  of  th« 
broadcasting  industry,  while  the  news 
paper-owned  stations  have  been  in 
structed  by  a  special  negotiating  com- 
mittee  not  to  sign  pending  contracts] 
until  further  negotiations  have  reacheq 
a  conclusion.  Rates  on  copyright  matej 
rial  for  other  radio  stations  were  in¬ 
creased  considerably  a  few  weeks  ago! 
when  the  society  placed  in  effect  a  new| 
scale  of  fees  to  offset  declining  salesf 
of  sheet  music  and  the  more  rapid 
“killing”  of  popular  numbers  due  to  th« 
effect  of  wide  simultaneous  use  of  new 
songs  by  radio  entertainers.  I 

Dill  said  that  “this  latest  attempt  ofl 
the  American  Society  to  curry  tavon 
with  the  great  newspapers”  is  another{ 
example  ot  “their  attempt  to  keep  down* 
opposition  to  their  tyrannical  and  arbi4 
trary  use  of  the  power  which  they  exerf 
by  control  of  90  per  cent  of  the  copy 
rights  on  the  most  popular  music.” 

Expressing  the  hope  that  newspaper 
owned  stations  will  resist  the  induce 
ment  of  “this  mess  of  jiottage  to  en-i 
danger  their  birthright  to  run  radiol 
stations,”  the  Washington  senator  de-l 
dared  “there  is  already  a  growing  senti-k  gg, 
ment  in  the  country  that  newspapers  ’ 
should  not  be  permitted  to  own  radia  (jg|.. 
stations”  and  predicted  there  must  b<i 
early  action  by  Congress  to  compeS  piy-jg, 
“fair  treatment”  of  all  radio  stations  b)j 
copyright  owners.  ' 
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“I  have  never  believed  that  Congres: 


Warn: 


should  legislate  to  that  extent,”  Dil  qj  jj, 
added  in  reference  to  the  claim  tha 
sentiment  is  growing  against  newspaper 
owned  transmitters,  “but  if  these  sta 
tions  are  to  be  special  favorites  of  thi 
monopolistic  music  organization,  thei 
there  will  be  new  reason  for  legislatioi 
that  will  prohibit  the  newspapers  iron 
owning  and  operating  radio  stations.” 

The  reported  further  negotiations  be 
tween  representatives  of  press  station  i 
and  the  society  of  copyright  owners  ar 
said  to  be  directed  toward  obtaining  i 
flat  33  i  per  cent  decrease  from  the  regu 
lar  rate  scale.  Serving  on  this  siiecia 
committee  are  H.  Dean  Fitzer,  repre 
senting  WDAF,  Kansas  City  Star  sta 
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tion;  Walter  Damm,  WTMJ,  .l/i/«'aiq  rampar 
kee  Journal;  and  I^inbdin  Kay,  WSEj  b 
Atlanta  Journal.  *•-  • 


DANIEL  HEADS  COMMITTEE 

Daniel  M.  Daniel  of  the  Neie  Yon 
World-Telegram  sports  staff  was  re 
appointed  chairman  of  -the  Mayor' 
sports  committee,  Nov.  15.  The  grow 
raised  $261,372  for  the  needy  last  ye^ 
Mr.  Daniel  plans  two  football  gamd 
and  the  annual  intercollegiate  six-teaii 
basketball  carnival  in  Madison  Squar" 
Garden  for  the  project. 


PENNEY  REJOINS  L.  A.  TIMES 

.After  ten  years  with  the  San 

cisco  Call-Bulletin  as  advertising  dir^  _ 

tor,  W.  R.  Penney  has  returned  to  thljjnies  J 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  the  capacity  fl|Wer  c 
sales  supervisor  for  retail,  general  an^  "  ' 
classified  advertising. 
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ROOSEVELT  PRESS  POLICY  IS  INFORMAL 

President-elect  Enjoys  Give-and-Take  Conferences  With  Reporters  and  Is  Expected  to  Abolish 
“White  House  Spokesman” — ^Well-Liked  By  Albany  Corps — Never  Uses  “Trial  Balloons” 


iOECAUSE  he  enjoys  nothing  better 
than  parrying  with  newspapermen, 
President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
'i  probably  will  sweep  aside  all  formality 
that  has  marked  press  conferences  at 
“Ii  ‘  the  White  House  in  recent  years.  With 
[U  this  in  view  he  has  been  consulting 
members  of  the  Washington  corps  who 
oil  a  are  calling  on  him  at  Albany. 

Few  other  men  have  had  as  much 
I  contact  with  the  press  in  an  official 
ill  capacity  as  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  rela- 
ofl  tionships  e.xtend  across  the  continent 
.u,  and  over  to  Euroiie;  he  is  known  inti- 
Au  mately  by  many  of  the  men  who  cover 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  most  of 
ar  the  legislative  correspondents  at  Al- 
-on.  toty-  Some  of  the  latter  learned  to 
hei-  “Frank”  Roosevelt 

when  he  was  a  stripling  in  the  state 
senate.  Likewise,  he  was  chummy  with 
some  of  the  Washington  corps  when  he 
.u"  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  in 
ews-  President  Wilson’s  administration. 

In  his  "green”  days  Mr.  Roosevelt 
_  has  played  pranks  on  newspapermen 

ract!  ^^•'tous 

cousin,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  denying 
late  stories  he  has  given  out  if  public  reac- 
.  •  tion  proved  reverse.  As  Governor  of 
■  New  York  State  for  nearly  four  years 
he  has  tried  none  of  these  tricks.  His 
"i"’  press  conferences  always  have  been 
^  -j  open  and  frank  discussions  of  questions 
put  directly  by  the  correspondents.  The 
°  Rooseveltian  smile,  however,  often  has 
been  used  to  an  advantage,  much  to  the 
(  displeasure  of  some  newspapermen  who 
'P*  °  thought  the  Governor  should  speak 
more  freely. 

lotner  smile  is  Governor  Roosevelt  s 

chief  weapon  against  a  too  inquisitive 
press.  If  he  chcxises  not  to  answer  an 
tmtarrassing  query  he  flashes  the  sign 
Jjopy'  that  all  newspapermen  at  Albany  have 
learned  to  interpret.  Frequently,  how- 
ever,  the  Governor  provides  the  news- 
iduce-  japermen  with  a  background  of  infor- 
nation  “off  the  record”  which  usually 
radio  jccounts  for  his  refusal  to  make  an 
official  statement. 

senti-  Besides  the  smile  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
one  other  device  which  he  invented 
radio  jjriy  his  administration  as  Gov- 

ust  b<  {fnor — “the  lid  is  on.”  When  that  apt 
compe  piifjse — just  another  of  the  Rooseveltian 
ons  bj  expressions  that  include  “The  Happy 
Warrior”  and  “The  Forgotten  Man” — 
iiigres!  is  passed  from  the  Executive  Mansion 
”  M  or  the  Capitol,  reporters  know  they 
n  tha  an  play  golf  or  stack  the  chips  for 
spaiier  poker  with  no  fear  of  interruption, 
se  sta  “the  lid  is  on”  means  simply  that 
of  thii  the  Governor  is  in  seclusion  and  will 
1,  thei  give  out  no  statements  to  the  press  for 
islatioi  the  time  being.  But  it  also  means  the 
fron  time  when  complaints  are  nurtured, 
ms.”  The  city  editors  away  from  the  scene 
ons  be  have  not  learned  to  respect  the  holiday; 
station  they  still  want  news  of  the  Governor 
lers  ar  jgd  President-elect,  and  so  it  is  up  to 
lining  i  the  Capitol  corps  to  get  it.  The  polite 
le  regu  refusals  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  family  or 
specia  *({  to  interrupt  his  rest  make  the  re- 
,  repre  porters  uneasy  and  it  is  then  that 
tar  sta  criticism  of  his  press  methods  runs 
]filz(W  rampant  in  Capitol  corridors. 

,  WSB  It  vvas  not  so  bad  before  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Now 
that  he  is  President-elect — well,  the  re- 
'  *  EE  porters  think  he  ought  to  be  accessible 
at>  Vorl  at  all  times.  They  do  not  like  cooling 
was  re  their  heels  for  five  days — such  as  they 
Mayor’  did  this  week  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
le  groui  timed  to  Albany  following  election — 
ast  year  with  offices  hammering  for  statements 
1  game  on  debts,  on  beer  and  rumors  of  the 
six-tear  next  President’s  health. 

1  Squar  Grievances  grew  while  press  confer- 
®ces  were  denied.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
porters  who  have  been  more  critical  of 
TIMES  Governor  Roosevelt  than  others  re¬ 
ad  fron  keted  on  his  conduct  toward  news- 
ng  direr  pipers  prior  to  the  “trial”  of  Mayor 

fd  to  th  James  J.  Walker  of  New  York  City  on 
lacity  ‘  •ster  charges  last  spring.  They  re- 
eral  an  oiled  how  he  had  threatened  to  punish 
•or  contempt  of  court  any  reporter  who 
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speculated  on  his  authority  as  judge.  Legislative  Correspondent’s  .\ssociation. 
They  recalled  another  time  when  he  “But  Frank  Roosevelt  is  as  unlike 
complained  to  the  publisher  of  a  certain  Teddy  Roosevelt  as  day  and  night,” 
newspaper  that  the  reporter  for  that  Mr.  Herrick  remarked.  "Teddy  was 
newspaper  was  prejudiced  and  was  austere  and  always  made  you  feel  how 
writing  biased  stories.  dignified  he  was.  Press  relations  were 

“I  bet  if  we  had  cameras  we  could  stiff  and  very  formal.  That  is  not  so 
get  in  to  see  him  with  no  trouble  at  with  the  present  Governor.  He  is 


Newspaper  reporters  were  the  first  to  greet  Governor  Roosevelt  last  July  when 
he  receivd  notification  of  his  nomination  (or  the  Presidenry  by  the  Democratic 
national  convention.  The  picture,  taken  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  Albany, 
shows,  (left  to  right)  front:  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany  Times-Union;  Governor 
Roosevelt;  Mac  Parker,  Philadelphia  Record;  Standing:  (left  to  right)  John 
C.  Crary,  New  York  Sun;  J.  D.  Lyons,  Boston  Globe;  Guernsey  T.  Cross, 
secretary  to  the  Governor;  Edward  W.  Bates,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  James 
Kieran,  New  York  Times;  and  Miss  Lorena  Hicock,  Associated  Press. 


all,”  said  one  sarcastic  scribe,  but  a 
moment  later  he  wished  he  hadn’t  said 
it.  For  word  came  from  the  Mansion 
that  Governor  Roosevelt  would  see  a 
small  group  of  reporters.  The  “small 
group”  was  specified  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  in  bed  and  only  a  few  could 
comfortably  crowd  around  him. 

At  the  appointed  time  more  than  20 
newspapermen  gathered  at  the  Mansion. 
They  began  to  draw  lots  to  see  who 
would  go  to  the  bedside.  The  selections 
aroused  dissent.  Word  went  to  the 
Governor  that  they  all  must  see  him. 
Word  came  back  that  they  all  could. 

So  the  first  direct  story  in  five 
days  from  President-elect  Roosevelt 
was  written  with  bedside  datelines.  He 
smiled  away  pertinent  questions,  but 
talked  freely  about  his  health,  and 
everybody  went  away  happy  with  some¬ 
thing  to  write. 

Perhaps  that  gives  more  of  an  idea 
of  the  next  President’s  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  press  than  anything.  Wal¬ 
ter  T.  Brown,  manager  of  the  .Albany 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  whose 
contact  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  only 
about  two  years  old,  sums  it  up  as 
cordiality  and  the  utter  lack  of 
formality. 

“I  have  traveled  more  than  20,()(W 
miles  with  Governor  Roosevelt  on  his 
campaign  and  other  tours,”  Mr.  Brown 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “and  I  have 
yet  to  have  a  disagreeable  situation  de¬ 
velop.  He  has  always  been  accessible 
to  newspapermen  and  free  in  his  state¬ 
ments  when  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy. 
Of  course  there  are  questions  he  can¬ 
not  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.” 

From  George  W.  Herrick,  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph  correspondent 
at  Albany  for  25  years.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  that  (jovernor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  press  conferences  have  been  the 
most  satisfactory  he  ever  has  attended, 
w’ith  the  possible  exception  of  Gov. 
Alfred  E.  Smith’s.  The  latter,  he  re¬ 
called,  is  the  only  Governor  ever  to  be 
made  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 


amiable,  frank  and  sincere.  His  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  us  background  material 
not  for  publication  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful.  .And  he  doesn’t  send  up  any 
trial  balloons,  making  goats  of  news- 
liapermen.” 

Mr.  Herrick  thinks  so  much  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  having  known  him  since  he 
came  to  the  state  senate  in  1910,  that 
he  is  planning  to  go  to  Washington  on 
March  4  so  the  new  President  will  use 
his  fountain  pen  with  which  Governor 
Smith  and  Governor  Roosevelt  have 
signed  the  oath  of  office  on  six  occasions. 

A  large  part  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
ability  to  get  along  easily  with  the  press 
is  credited  to  a  man  who  now  looms  as 
the  Colonel  House  of  the  Roosevelt 
.Administration.  He  is  Louis  McHenry 
Howe,  a  colonel  by  decree  of  Governor 
Ruby  Laffoon  of  Louisiana,  a  news¬ 
paperman  by  order  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett. 

Colonel  Howe  was  a  dean  of  political 
writers  at  Albany  when  he  first  met 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Hyde  Park 
Senator. 

“That  young  man  can  go  far,”  he  ob¬ 
served  one  day  as  he  sat  in  the  senate 
pit,  and  heard  the  Senator  debate 
against  Tammany  Boss  Murphy’s  edict 
that  “Blue  Eyed  Billy”  Sheehan  he  ap¬ 
pointed  United  States  Senator  from 
New  York.  Roosevelt  led  the  insurgent 
move  to  victory.  Next  he  was  in  Balti¬ 
more  in  1912  battling  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Howe  was 
with  him  and  when  it  was  over  Howe 
told  him  he  was  to  be  given  a  job  in 
the  cabinet. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Roose¬ 
velt  was  stricken  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
in  the  middle  of  his  campaign  for  re- 
election  to  the  state  senate.  Election 
day  came  and  on  his  sickbed  he 
learned  Howe  had  run  the  campaign  for 
him  and  won. 

When  Roosevelt  went  to  Washington 
Howe  went  along  as  his  confidential  aid. 
When  Roosevelt  ran  for  Vice-President 
in  1920,  Howe  went  along  as  an  ad¬ 


visor  with  the  view  of  building  up  the 
young  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1924.  But  infantile 
paralysis  checked  his  plans.  Instead  he 
became  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  legs.  All 
through  that  trying  period  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  battle  against  the  disease 
Howe,  the  former  Herald  reporter,  was 
his  errand  boy,  his  confidential  mes¬ 
senger,  his  advisor  and  political  tutor. 
Together  they  studied  government,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  allied  subjects— and  all  the 
time  Howe  going  ahead  with  his  plans 
to  keep  Mr.  Roosevelt  a  national  figure. 

At  Chicago  last  June,  governors, 
senators  and  congressmen  ran  errands 
for  Howe,  quietly  ensconced  in  Room 
1702  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  the  major 
general  of  the  Roosevelt  forces.  .A 
private  wire  led  from  his  desk  to  the 
Executive  Mansion  at  Albany,  so  that 
at  the  crucial  moment  Howe  advised 
the  Governor  to  charter  an  airplane, 
write  his  speech  of  acceptance  on  the 
way,  and  deliver  it  before  the  delegates 
assembled.  That  one  act,  political  ob¬ 
servers  now  believe,  won  more  votes 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  any  one  of  his 
speeches. 

Paradoxically,  Colonel  Howe  has  not 
many  friends  among  the  working  news¬ 
papermen  he  meets.  But  he  never 
figures  in  the  press  conferences  and 
never  speaks  for  the  Governor. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  President  Roose¬ 
velt  will  slay  the  White  House  Spokes¬ 
man.  Two  things  he  dislikes  in  re¬ 
porting  are  speculation  on  news  and 
quotation  by  innuendo.  He  has  let 
newspapermen  know  that  he  regards  the 
phrase  “from  an  authoritative  source” 
as  meaning  the  Governor  to  the  public, 
u  story  relates  to  his  department. 
He  frowns  on  its  use. 

When  it  comes  to  speculation  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  grows  severe  with  re¬ 
porters.  Those  who  tried  to  pry  out 
in  advance  his  attitude  on  various  issues 
of  the  campaign  learned  how  stern  he 
may  become  behind  a  smile.  Guess¬ 
work  annoyed  him  more  on  his  cam- 
paip  trip  across  the  country  than 
violation  of  confidence.  Newspapermen 
associated  with  him  throughout  the  trip 
have  wondered  at  his  silence  on  a  few 
stories  that  local  interviewers  “broke”  in 
cities  along  the  way,  though  it  was 
understood  some  of  the  information  was 
off  the  record.” 

The  Presidential  candidate  made  it 
easy  for  reporters  on  the  train  to  visit 
him  at  any  time  in  his  private  car.  (Ton- 
terences  were  conducted  daily.  Like- 
wise,  when  he  toured  by  automobile 
through  New  England  arrangements 
were  made  to  satisfy  the  press  at  con¬ 
venient  times. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  appreciation  of 
the  press  is  found  among  his  State 
Papers  in  a  letter  to  George  B.  Dol- 
hver  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  in  which  he  advocated 
some  plan  of  governmental  support  for 
wrote,  in  part  • 
Those  who  live  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population  obtain  through  the  press 
reasonable  information  as  to  what  goes 
O'"  the  State 
Lapitol.  The  failures  or  the  successes 
of  our  National  Administration  are  on 
the  whole  discussed  intelligently  and  fre¬ 
quently  and  the  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  most  of  our  American  state  adminis¬ 
trations.  But  when  we  come  to  that 
local  governmental  machinery  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  government,  there  is,  I  fear,  in  many 
instances,  a  most  amazing  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  interest. 

“The  country  paper  should  be  the 
country  schoolmaster  for  us  older 
people.  It  should  be  supported  in  every¬ 
way  that  IS  fair  and  practical  for  the 
citizenship  of  the  state 
Itself.  State  aid  should  not  be  used  as 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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PLOT  TO  BOMB  OHIO 
NEWSPAPER  FAILS 

Bag  Containing  Four  Sticks  of 

Dynamite  Found  in  Lorain 
Journal  Plant — 20  Lives 
Were  Endangered 

What  appeared  to  l)e  an  attempt  to 
bomb  the  plant  of  the  lujrain  (O.) 
Journal,  afternoon  paper,  failed  the 
night  of  Nov.  10  when  John  W.  Gra¬ 
ham,  business  manager  of  the  daily, 
found  a  small  black  bag  containing 
four  sticks  of  dynamite  with  fuse  and 
caps  attached  as  he  was  closing  the 
storm  doors  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

On  discovering  what  was  in  the 
bag  Mr.  Graham  carried  it  to  the 
middle  of  a  vacant  lot  and  called  the 
police.  Police  said  there  was  enough 
dynamite  to  have  seriously  damaged 
the  Journal  plant  as  well  as  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  neighborhood.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  would  also  have  endangered  the 
lives  of  men  working  in  the  plant. 

Placing  of  the  bomb  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  effort  of  some  one  who 
wished  to  intimidate  the  paper.  It  was 
placed  in  an  exposed  position,  and  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  would  have  been 
less  damaging  than  if  it  had  been  placed 
elsewhere.  When  found,  the  end  of  the 
fuse  was  charred. 

Police  were  searching  this  week  for 
a  man  who  was  seen  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  carrying  a  bag  similar  to  that 
which  contained  the  explosive. 

The  Journal  is  published  by  David 
Gibson,  who  also  owns  the  Mansfield 
(O.)  Journal.  The  Mansfield  daily 
was  bombed  last  year,  and  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $10,000. 

In  the  Lorain  Journal  office  at  the 
time  the  bomb  was  found,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Graham,  were  Don  Lindsay,  city 
editor;  John  Dunn,  sports  editor;  Stan¬ 
ley  Thompson,  advertising  manager,  and 
several  men  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Six  men  were  working  in  the 
comiKJsing  room,  directly  over  the  cir¬ 
culation  room  where  the  bomb  was 
found. 

Journal  executives  told  police  they 
knew  of  no  reason  why  their  plant 
should  have  been  the  object  for  revenge. 

The  Journal  carried  an  editorial  Nov. 
11  under  the  title,  “Just  Another  Bomb 
Scare” : 

“A  dynamite  bomb  was  placed  in  a 
doorway  to  the  Journal  last  night. 

“Fortunately  it  failed  to  explode. 
There  were  at  least  20  people  in  the 
building  at  the  time. 

“Bombing  is  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  and  cowardly  of  rackets, 
with  the  exception  of  kidnaping. 
Bombers  strike  in  the  dark,  with  a 
minimum  of  risk  to  themselves  and 
without  regard  for  the  property  or  lives 
of  others  who  may  be  in  the  vicinity. 
Usually  they  have  no  personal  interpt 
in  their  crime,  being  hired  by  a  third 
party. 

“Those  responsible  for  the  attempt 
upon  the  Journal  could  have  had  little 
knowledge  of  a  newspaper,  however. 
Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
just  what  they  hoped  to  accomplish — 
even  though  the  bomb  had  exploded. 

newspaper  is  an  institution,  an 
intangible  something  that  is  represented 
more  in  the  good-will,  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  its  readers  and  patrons 
than  in  physical  property.  It  cannot  be 
stopped  or  silenced  by  injury  to  its 
property  or  employes. 

“Possibly  intimidation  was  the  motive 
— a  desire  to  ‘tame’  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  paj^. 

“That  likewise  is  futile. 

“The  Journal,  like  every  other  news¬ 
paper  that  insists  on  printing  the  news 
fully  and  without  favor,  has  received  its 
share  of  threats.  It  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  them  for  it  proposes  to 
continue  printing  the  news  fully  and 
freely. 

“That  is  not  said  boastfully.  It  is 
only  common  sense.  Any  other  course 
would  injure  the  Journal  far  more  than 
a  t)ombing.  A  muzzled  newspaper 
loses  public  confidence,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  without  public  confidence  might 
just  as  well  be  out  of  existence.” 


FRENCH  EDITORS  DEPART 

Sailing  on  the  Paris  of  the  French 
line  Nov.  11  for  France  were  Jules 
Sauerwein,  political  editor  of  Paris  Soir 
and  Stephane  Lauzaiine.  editor  of  Lc 
Matin,  Paris,  who  came  to  this  country 
to  observe  the  election. 

PROXY  FIGHT  WAGED 
IN  PAID  SPACE 

E.  L.  Cord  Buy*  Advertising  In  47 

Dailies  In  Fight  For  Control 
of  Aviation  Corporation — 
Directors  Reply 

Chic.\go,  Nov.  14. — Paid  adverti.sing 
space  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  is  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
the  fight  between  E.  L.  Cord,  president 
of  Cord  Corporation,  and  the  present 
directors  of  Aviation  Corporation  for 
control  of  the  latter  organization.  Mr. 
Cord  first  appealed  for  stockholders’ 
proxies  in  a  six-column  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  appearing  in  47  dailies  in  35 
cities.  .An  answer  to  Mr.  Cord’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  appeared  today  in  the  same 
size  space,  urging  stockholders  to  send 
their  proxies  to  the  officers  of  the 
Aviation  Corporation. 

In  commenting  upon  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  to  reach  Avia¬ 
tion  Corporation  stockholders,  P.  P. 
Willis,  advertising  director  of  the  Cord 
Corporation,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  more  space  would  be  used  by  Mr. 
Cord  in  the  impending  fight  to  permit 
stockholders  to  elect  new  directors.  Mr. 
Willis  said  that  Mr.  Cord  has  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose  in  using  newspaper  space. 
First,  to  reach  those  stockholders  who 
own  stock  in  a  “street  name,”  or  broker, 
and,  who  therefore,  cannot  be  reached 
by  a  general  letter  to  stockholders  on 
record.  Second,  it  is  Mr.  Cord’s  belief 
that  the  issue  at  stake  is  a  fundamental 
one  in  .American  business. 

“What  he  is  fighting  for  is  to  give 
stockholders  a  voice  in  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Mr.  Willis.  “He  charges 
that  those  running  .Aviation  Corporation 
own  only  seven  per  cent  of  the  stock 
and  they  have  perpetuated  their  control 
and  prevented  stockholders  from  elect¬ 
ing  new  directors  at  any  time.” 

Mr.  Cord  charged  those  in  control  of 
the  aviation  company,  operating  .Ameri¬ 
can  Airways,  “through  mismanagement, 
inopportune  and  ill-advised  investments, 
and  unsuccessful  stock  operations,”  had 
lost  more  than  $37,000,000  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  funds. 

The  answering  advertisement  of  the 
directors  attacked  the  record  of  Mr. 
Cord  in  the  present  controversy  and 
asked  the  stockholders  to  base  their  de¬ 
cision  “on  the  record  and  the  record 
only.” 

Mr.  Willis  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mr.  Cord  had  received  numerous  tele¬ 
grams  from  newspaper  editors  offering 
him  support  in  his  fight.  Typical,  he 
said,  was  the  following  wire  from  E.  W. 
Jorgenson,  editor  of  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Press: 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
courage  in  waging  this  battle.  May  I 
help  with  any  news  stories  your  people 
may  want  to  send  me.  The  salvation  of 
this  industrial  nation  must  come  through 
the  determination  of  real  manufacturers 
and  business  men  to  fight  off  the  New 
York  money-juggling  leeches  who  have 
sapped  American  industry  of  much  of 
its  life  blood.  American  industry  must 
be  restored  to  the  real  working  man¬ 
agers  who  base  success  on  old-fashioned 
honesty  and  horse-sense  management. 
'This  is  the  real  cure  for  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Best  of  luck  and  hearty  wishes 
for  your  success.” 

PUBLISHER  CONVICTED 

J.  C.  Pound,  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  was  found  guilty 
of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  by  a  jury 
in  Federal  Court,  Little  Rock,  Nov.  9. 
Sentence  was  to  be  imposed  Nov.  17. 
Pound  was  alleged  to  have  persuaded 
the  Danville  postmaster,  Joe  Mitchell, 
to  pre-date  a  letter  containing  an  in¬ 
surance  premium  for  a  policy  on  Mrs. 
Pound,  which  was  mailed  after  she  had 
been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 


DANIELS  URGES  ROOSTER 
.AS  DEMOCRATIC  SYMBOL 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS,  publisher 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  who  made  several 
speaking  tours  in  the  recent  politi¬ 
cal  campaign,  has  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  bis  own  to  change  the 
emblem  of  the  Democratic  party 
from  the  donkey  to  the  rooster. 
Printing  a  crowing  rooster  on  the 
front  page  of  his  newspaper,  Mr. 
Daniels  said  it  was  hoped  “this 
will  result  in  the  re-adoption  of 
the  rooster  and  letting  the  donkey 
go  into  desuetude.” 

“Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
the  crowing  rooster  is  the  emblem 
of  the  Democratic  party,  or  was 
before  the  party  let  Nast  supplant 
it  with  the  donkey,”  he  explained. 

“The  rooster  has  ten  times  more 
style  and  beauty  and  clarion  call 
than  the  donkey.” 


COWLES  NAMED  EDITOR 

A.  P.  Executive  Assistant  Joins 

Santa  Barbara  Morning  Press 

Paul  Cowles,  for  40  years  with  the 
Associated  Press,  in  later  years  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  general  manager 

_  in  New  York, 

has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Cal.) 
Morning  Press. 
The  appointment 
followed  the  re¬ 
cent  consolidation 
of  the  Morning 
Press  with  the 
Santa  Barbara 
Daily  Nezes. 

Mr.  Cowles 
started  newspaper 

Paul  Cowles  work  in  1887  on 
the  old  Santa 
Barbara  Independent,  which  later  was 
consolidated  with  the  Daily  News. 

He  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 
1891,  and  since  has  seen  service  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  his  assign¬ 
ments  were  the  revolution  in  Hawaii 
which  caused  the  overthrow  of  Queen 
Lilioukalini  and  the  Japanese-Russian 
war  in  1904. 

In  1898  he  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  A.P.  western  division,  and  was 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  earthquake 
and  fire.  Later  he  was  A.P.  manager 
at  Atlanta  and  Chicago.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  San  Francisco  in  1920,  at  his 
own  request,  and  in  1929  was  promoted 
to  the  executive  staff  in  New  York. 

JUDGE  DISQUALIFIED 

Acts  Voluntarily  In  Litigation  In¬ 
volving  Canfield  Will 

Voluntary  disqualification  of  Judge 
A-  B.  Bigler  to  hear  further  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  litigation  involving  the 
$2.000,(X)0  estate  of  the  late  Byron  Hil¬ 
ton  Canfield,  Scripps-Canfield  newspaper 
executive,  and  withdrawal  of  Attorney 
S.  S.  Hahn  from  counsel  for  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  Canfield’s  will  marked  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  Canfield  suit  in 
Superior  Court  today. 

Mr.  Hahn,  with  McAdoo,  Neblett  & 
Clagett,  represented  Alice  and  Harriet 
Canfield  and  others,  in  the  attempt  to 
probate  Canfield’s  will,  which  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  Mrs.  Jessica  K.  Canfield, 
widow  of  the  publisher,  who  won  judg¬ 
ment  recently,  declaring  that  she  is  the 
surviving  wife  of  Canfield,  and  that  the 
publisher  was  a  resident  of  Seattle, 
VVash.,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Judge  Bigler  could  not  be  reached  for 
a  statement  regarding  his  disquali¬ 
fication. 

BENEDICT  JOINS  DAILY 

Edward  H.  Benedict  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Benton  &  Bowles  and 
Erwin,  advertising  agencies.  H.  Clyde 
Fisher  is  manager  of  the  New  York 
office. 


STOCKHOLDER  SUES 
BRUSH-MOORE,  INC.  ’ 

Owner  of  Thirteen  Shares  of  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  Asks  Accounting 
and  Charge*  Mismanagement 
By  Three  Director* 

(U.ii  tclei/raph  to  FIditor  &  Publisher) 

Cle\ ELAND,  Nov.  14 — III  a  petition 
filed  in  Common  Pleas  Court  here  on 
Monday  Mrs.  Nelle  R.  Wright,  as 
owner  of  13  shares  of  the  preferred 
stock  of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc., 
proprietors  of  10  Ohio  newspapers, 
askeil  for  an  accounting  and  alleged 
that  three  directors  had  caused  to  be 
issued  to  themselves  40,500  shares  of 
common  stock  “without  consideration.” 
The  petition  named  as  defendants  the  | 
corporation  and  Louis  H.  Brush,  presi- 1 
dent ;  Roy  D.  Moore,  vice-president  and  I 
general  manager,  and  William  H.  Vod-  ' 
rey,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  general 
counsel.  Seven  separate  causes  of  action 
were  stated. 

The  petitioner  asked  that  40,500 
shares  of  common  stock  be  returned  to 
the  treasury,  asserted  that  three  direc¬ 
tors  received  a  total  of  $97,0(X)  in  salar¬ 
ies  in  the  years  1927,  1928,  1929  and 
1930  and  will  receive  $85,000  this  year 
The  court  was  asked  to  fix  salaries  and 
issue  a  temporary  order  prohibiting  pay¬ 
ments  of  dividends  on  common  shares, 
and  an  accounting  of  all  money  “wrong¬ 
fully  abstracted  under  the  guise  of 
salaries  or  dividends  on  common  stock.” 
The  petitioner  also  asked  the  court  to 
appoint  a  receiver  if  the  defendants 
failed  to  account  for  sums  found  by  the 
court  and  ordered  paid  back  to  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

R.  C.  Hoiles,  former  publisher  of 
Lorain  (O.)  Times-Herald  and  Mans¬ 
field  (O.)  Nezvs,  now  operated  by 
Brush-Moore,  was  made  a  party  to  the 
suit.  The  court  was  petitioned  to  set 
aside  the^  transaction  by  which  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  acquired  the 
Lorain  and  Mansfield  newspapers,  re¬ 
turning  the  properties  to  Brush,  Moore, 
and  Vodrey  as  individuals,  or  to  Hoiles,  I 
and  to  declare  void  $950,000  in  notes  ^ 
given  to  Hoiles  in  alleged  payment,  “far 
in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  proper¬ 
ties.”  The  petitioner  charged  that 
Brush,  Moore  and  Vodrey  purchased 
the  Lorain  and  Mansfield  newspapers 
two  years  ago  for  “less  than  $950,0(10” 
and  operated  them  on  their  own  account 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  unprofitably, , 
later  turning  the  properties  over  to; 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  iti 
“assuming  all  of  the  obligations." 

The  petition  charged,  that  in  acquir-i 
ing  the  Portsmouth  (().)  Times  and  a 
half -interest  in  the  I  ronton  (O.)  Trib-\ 
line,  for  $1,000,000,  Brush,  Moore  and! 
Vodrey  acted  as  individuals,  that  thej 
operation  was  at  a  loss  for  a  year,  andj 
the  papers  were  turned  over  to  the  cor-jS 
poration  for  the  purchase  price,  plus  the  ’ 
loss,  the  defendants  at  the  same  time- 
voting  themselves  9,500  shares  of  com-( 
mon  stock,  “without  consideration.”  It  j 
was  specifically  asked  in  the  petitiOTl 
that  “60  per  cent  of  the  money  paid! 
as  salary”  be  returned  to  the  corpora-! 
tion  and  there  were  also  allegations! 
concerning  “mismanagement”  and  pay-j 
ment  of  “large  sums  under  the  guises 
'  of  expense  accounts.” 

Louis  H.  Brush  was  called  to  Cleve-. 

■  land,  it  is  said,  by  a  prominent  poli-l 

•  tician,  ostensibly  for  a  conference  on 
'  other  matters,  and  was  surprised  by  a 
'  sudden  service  of  the  Mrs.  Wright  com- 
'  plaint.  He  gave  out  the  following  in¬ 
terview:  “Naturally  we  are  surprised 

•  at  a  suit  brought  under  these  peculiar 

•  circumstances.  We  own  5ind  operate. 

.  among  others,  newspapers  in  Lorain  and 

Mansfield.  'The  tone  of  the  petition 
'  evidences  some  mysterious  objection  to 

•  that  ownership.  If  the  filing  of  thi> 
suit  by  a  person  owning  13  shares  oi 
preferred  stock  is  an  attempt  to  embar¬ 
rass  our  operations  of  newspapers  in 

'  Lorain  and  Mansfield  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  court.” 

i  N.  Y.  EDITORS  TO  MEET  I 

The  New  York  State  Society  ot 
Newspaper  Editors  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  Nov.  21- 
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YOUNGSTOWN  TRIAL  GETS  UNDER  WAY 

Telegrram  Officials,  Charsred  with  Giving  False  Circulation  Statement,  Will  Attempt  to  Prove 
Disgruntled  Employes  Are  Involved  in  “Plot** — Witnesses  Tell  of  “Padding**  Practices 


(Bu  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

TTOUNGSTOWN,  Nov.  17 — Former 
X  employes  of  the  Youngstovm 
Telegram,  present  employes,  newspaper 
boys,  politicians  and  merchants  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  to  the  witness  stand 
this  week  as  Prosecutor  Ray  L.  Thomas 
built  up  the  state’s  case  against  four 
newspapermen  charged  with  fraudulent 
advertising. 

Most  of  the  testimony  of  the  first 
four  days  was  devoted  to  showing  ex¬ 
tensive  “padding,”  through  allegations 
that  district  men  and  distributors  were 
compelled  to  “eat”  85  to  550  unordered 
and  unsold  copies  a  day. 

The  defendants  are  John  T.  Watters, 
president  and  business  manager  of  the 
Telegram;  James  J.  Morrissey,  circu¬ 
lation  manager;  his  predecessor,  Joseph 
Finster,  now  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
Thomas  J.  Dowling,  national  circulation 
adviser  of  the  Scripps-Hovvard  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  indicted  on  charges 
of  issuing,  Dec.  28,  1931,  a  statement 
of  the  Telegram’s  circulation  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1931, 
which  they  knew  to  be  “false  and  de¬ 
ceptive.”  This  statement  gave  the  cir¬ 
culation  as  34,698,  revising  the  35,610 
figure  carried  in  the  semi-annual  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement. 

The  men  waived  a  jury  trial,  and 
are  being  tried,  under  agreement  of  the 
state  and  defense  counsel,  before  three 
judges:  David  G.  Jenkins,  George  H. 
Gessner  and  Erskine  Maiden,  Jr.,  all_  of 
the  common  pleas  bench  of  Mahoning 
county. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Ray  L.  Thomas, 
whom  the  Telegram  fought  bitterly 
during  mo.st  of  last  year,  is  conducting 
the  state’s  case. 

In  his  opening  statement.  Prosecutor 
Thomas  charged  that  Telegram  circu¬ 
lation  figures  had  been  padded  de¬ 
liberately  since  1927.  Thousands  of 
Telegrams,  Thomas  charged,  had  been 
hidden  in  cellars,  attics,  garages  and 
bedrooms,  or  burned  or  dumped  into  the 
Mahoning  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  indictment  charges  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from 
$10  to  $100,  or  20  days  in  jail.  But 
Thomas  told  the  judges: 

“This  is  not  a  misdemeanor.  It  is 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretense. 
The  Telegram  obtained  thousands  of 
dollars  from  advertisers  for  circulation 
which  it  did  not  have.” 

Thomas  recounted  that  after  the 
semi-annual  statement  of  Oct.  1,  1931, 
was  issued,  W.  J.  Malone,  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  “unbeknown  to  the  Tele¬ 
gram,”  and  found  “there  was  a  serious 
discrepancy  and  that  not  of  900,  but 
of  several  thousands.”  Dowling,  he 
said,  then  came  here,  and  Finster,  then 
circulation  manager,  left  the  Telegram 
and  went  to  the  New  York  World- 
Telegratn. 

Thomas  read  a  letter  from  Felix 
Bruner  to  the  late  E.  E.  Cook,  head  of 
the  Scripps  papers  in  Ohio,  dated 
Jan.  19,  1929,  informing  Cook  that  in 
December,  1927,  the  Telegram  ap¬ 
parently  reached  its  peak  circulation  or 
38.000,  but  a  checkup  revealed  $19,000 
outstanding,  and  estimating  that  3,500 
was  “water.”  The  letter  recounted  the 
efforts  of  L.  L.  Drake,  the  new  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  to  bring  the  figure  down 
to  a  sound  basis,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  circulation  at  date  of 
*friting  “indicates  actual  papers  sold.” 
Thomas  rapped  Bruner  and  Watters 
for  not  having  informed  advertisers  of 
the  “water,”  and  said  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  had  been  raised  at  the  time 
^  the  “peak  circulation”  of  1928. 
Thomas  also  contended  that  the  “figures 
(referring  to  watered  circulation! 
never  did  come  down  from  that  time 
Wtil  the  present.” 

Thomas  also  charged  that  for  bulk 
^es,  the  Telegram  got  $85  from  W.  B. 
Kilpatrick,  candidate  for  Congress  in 


1930,  and  $100  from  Mayor  Mark  E. 
Moore  last  fall,  but  that  the  payments 
were  not  credited  as  bulk  sales,  but 
used  to  “cover  up”  returns  by  being 
applied  to  the  accounts  of  various  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Attorney  .Marcellus  DeVaughn,  head 
of  the  defense  counsel,  in  his  opening 
statement,  Monday  afternoon,  declared 
that  the  indictments  were  the  result 
of  a  plot  between  Thomas  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Test,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Yotmgstoivn  Vindicator.  (The  Vindi¬ 
cator  defended  Thomas  at  the  time  the 
Telegram  attacked  him.)  Test,  he  re¬ 
minded  the  court,  was  once  circulation 
manager  of  the  Telegram,  and  he  said 
that  Test,  upon  leaving  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  “left  with  a  personal  bitterness 
against  Dowling.  The  evidence  will 
show  that  on  several  occasions  he  said 
he  would  get  even  with  Dowling.” 

DeVaughn  also  said  that  other  dis¬ 
gruntled  employes  of  the  Telegram 
were  involved  in  the  “revenge  plot.” 

“The  Vindicator  in  April  of  1931  was 
off  1,390  in  its  circulation,”  DeVaughn 
said.  “They  cut  their  figures  down. 
We  did  the  same  when  our  figures  were 
shown  to  be  wrong.” 

He  interrupted  himself  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  founder  of  the  Vindicator, 
William  F.  Maag,  Sr.,  and  its  present 
owners,  William  F.  Maag,  Jr.  and 
Arthur  Maag. 

DeV’aughn  mentioned  Ola  Scott,  who 
he  said  would  be  one  of  the  state’s  wit¬ 
nesses.  Scott,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  later  home  circulation  manager 
of  the  Telegram,  DeVaughn  said,  “com¬ 
bined  the  craft  of  Ananias  and  the 
guile  of  Judas.”  He  declared  that 
Scott  was  bitter  against  Finster,  and  felt 
if  he  could  get  anything  on  him,  he 
might  again  be  circulation  manager. 

Scott  and  Abe  Millar,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  Finster,  cut  the  return  figures 
unknown  to  Finster,  DeVaughn  said. 

“The  claim  of  the  prosecutor  that  the 
Telegram  circulation  figures  were  off 
3,(X)0  or  4,000  will  not  be  substantiated 
by  any  evidence  worthy  of  credence,” 
DeVaughn  told  the  court.  “I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  some  of  our  men 
turned  out  to  be  dishonest  and  unfaith¬ 
ful.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  admit  this. 
Most  of  them  are  working  today  for 
the  Vindicator. 

“The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  is  the  case  of  Walter  Test  and  Ola 
Scott,  who  deceived  Ray  Thomas, 
against  these  men.” 

Henry  Schmidt,  bookkeeper  at  the 
Telegram  from  March,  1928,  to  April, 
1932,  was  the  first  state  witness.  He 
testified  that  all  records  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  papers  were  accessible  to  Wat¬ 
ters  and  Finster.  He  said  that  after 
Finster  became  circulation  manager. 
Millar  changed  return  figures.  Asked 
whether  he  had  questioned  Millar  about 
such  procedure,  he  said : 

“All  he  said  was  that  I  shouldn’t 
worry  and  that  it  would  be  all  right.” 

Early  in  1930,  Schmidt  said,  he  talked 
to  Finster  about  questionable  accounts, 
and  Finster  said  he  would  talk  to 
Millar. 

“In  early  1930,”  he  said,  “Finster  was 
trying  to  clean  out  these  bad  accounts 
and  bad  business  of  1929.” 

These  accounts,  he  estimated,  were 
between  $18,000  and  $19.(XX1.  .\fter 
Finster  found  they  were  “bad  circula¬ 
tion,”  Schmidt  said,  he  ordered  him  to 
charge  off  so  much  a  month. 

Schmidt  testified  that  when  the  $100 
was  received  from  Mayor  Moore,  $75 
was  applied  on  the  account  of  Philip 
Schick.  Jr.,  former  di.strict  manager,  and 
$25  on  the  account  of  Joseph  Grimm, 
another  former  district  manager.  The 
papers  that  Moore  got  were  charged  off 
as  samples,  he  said. 

Under  cross-examination.  Schmidt 
admitted  that  “Scott  didn’t  like  the 
crowd.  Finster,  Millar.”  He  denied  that 
■Scott  ever  told  him  he  was  going  to 


“get  something”  on  Finster.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  talked  to  Test,  “but  al¬ 
ways  generalities.” 

Philip  Schick,  former  Telegram  dis¬ 
trict  man,  testified  Tuesday  that  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  Oct.  1,  1931,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  about  200  more  papers 
daily  than  he  could  sell,  and  that  on  the 
Progress  Edition  which  the  Telegram 
issued  upon  occupying  its  new  plant,  he 
was  ordered  by  Millar  to  destroy  1,500 
leftovers. 

In  December,  1931,  Schick  said,  the 
district  men  were  told  at  a  meeting  that 
the  .A.B.C.  auditor  was  in  town,  and 
Scott  and  Millar  told  them  to  get  rid 
of  the  papers  they  had.  Schick  said  he 
took  papers  out  of  his  garage  and  hid 
them  in  the  cellar,  attic,  bedroom  and 
bathroom  of  his  home,  and  ordered  his 
sisters  and  mother  not  to  answer  the 
door.  The  next  day,  he  said,  he  got  a 
ton  of  coal  to  conceal  the  papers  in  the 
cellar.  Schick  said  that  when  Malone 
quizzed  him  next  day  about  having 
extra  papers,  he  denied  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  more  than  he  needed. 
Thomas  asked  Schick  why  he  had  not 
told  Malone  the  truth,  and  Schick  re¬ 
plied  :  “Finster,  Millar  and  Scott  told 
me  not  to.” 

Schick  testified  that  when  Dowling 
came  here,  he  crossed  out  fake  names 
and  addresses  on  Schick’s  list.  Millar, 
he  said,  had  instructed  him  to  get  fake 
names  for  “P.  &  L.”  (profit  and  loss) 
.statements,  on  which  the  amounts  due 
for  unreturned  papers  might  be  broken 
down  into  small  sums  from  non-existent 
newsboys,  and  thus  wiped  off. 

A.  J.  Marstellar,  former  Telegram 
circulator,  now  employed  part-time  by 
the  Vindicator  in  getting  subscriptions, 
said  he  received  an  average  of  105  ex¬ 
cess  papers  a  day.  Dowling,  he  said, 
wanted  him  to  sign  an  untrue  statement 
of  his  account,  and  he  signed  it  in  fear 
of  losing  his  job. 

William  Neff,  now  of  Akron,  former 
district  circulation  manager  for  the 
Telegram,  estimated  that  he  received, 
on  an  average,  from  80  to  85  additional 
papers  a  day,  and  that  they  were  charged 
off  every  few  months  under  “P.  &  L.” 
When  Malone  made  his  audit,  he  said, 
he  gave  Malone  very  little  information, 
on  orders  from  Scott.  Neff  said  that 
when  Malone  came  to  Youngstown, 
Scott  went  to  the  loading  platform  and 
warned:  “The  A.B.C.  auditor  is  in 
town  and  we  musn’t  let  them  catch  us 
with  our  pants  down.” 

Paul  Ecke,  of  Cleveland,  another  for¬ 
mer  Telegram  circulator,  said  that  for 
about  five  days,  he  received  100  papers 
over  his  draw.  Ecke  admitted  that 
after  leaving  the  Telegram,  he  had 
talked  to  Test  and  Scott. 

The  highlight  of  amusement  for  court 
room  spectators  came  when  Charles 
Egan,  Jr.,  former  Telegram  district 
manager,  testified  that  in  order  to  get 
names  of  “phony”  newsboys  for  his 
“P.  &  L.”  lists,  he  took  eight  names 
from  a  cemetery.  He  used  the  addresses 
of  vacant  houses  to  cover  up  fake  sub¬ 
scriptions,  he  said. 

“Why  vacant  houses?”  Prosecutor 
Thomas  asked. 

“To  be  able  to  take  the  .A.B.C.  auditor 
to  the  house  to  show  him  there  was  a 
house  but  that  the  people  had  gone.” 

His  excess  draw  was  about  100  a 
day.  he  said.  On  the  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion,  he  testified,  he  had  about  800 
unsold,  and  Finster  told  him,  “Don’t 
bring  them  hack.”  Egan  admitted  hav¬ 
ing  misled  Malone  about  his  route. 

Millar  and  Scott,  Egan  testified,  told 
him  to  burn  the  unsold  papers.  He 
also  admitted  signing  an  inaccurate  ac¬ 
count  of  his  route,  for  Dowling.  Pressed 
about  his  connection  with  the  Vindicator. 
Egan  repeated  that  he  never  w'orked 
there,  but  admitted  that  his  sister  is 
secretary  to  W.  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Vindicator. 

Walter  A.  Factor,  former  Telegram 


circulator,  now  unemployed,  said  his 
daily  excess  of  papers  averaged  1()0, 
and  he  was  not  given  credit  for  all  his 
returns.  He  said  that  Finster  told  him 
to  tell  the  truth  and  work  with  the 
A.B.C.  men  during  the  A.B.C.  audit. 
Scott,  however,  gave  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  not  to  “find”  his 
records.  Factor  testified. 

Factor  said  he  signed  an  untrue  state¬ 
ment  of  his  accounts  for  Scott,  believing 
it  was  for  the  A.B.C.  He  later  signed 
a  statement  for  Dowling,  he  said. 

Fred  Simons,  district  manager  for 
four  years,  testified  that  between  April 
1  and  Oct.  1,  1931,  he  was  given,  on  an 
average,  140  regular  editions  and  60 
pinks,  above  his  needs.  When  his  bill 
would  begin  to  mount,  he  said,  Millar 
would  charge  it  off.  Finster,  he  said, 
told  “all  the  men”  that  there  were  to 
be  no  returns  on  the  Progress  Edition. 
He  said  he  sold  about  200  pounds  of 
them  to  a  junk  man,  and  spent  three 
mornings,  before  time  to  go  to  work, 
burning  others. 

Simons  told  the  court  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  Watters  and  Dowling  did 
not  know  “the  facts  that  were  going  on 
in  the  circulation  department.”  He  also 
signed  an  inexact  statement  of  his  ac¬ 
count  for  Dowling,  believing  it  was  for 
the  A.B.C. 

Simons  said  that  in  order  to  get 
names  for  his  “P.  &  L.”  list,  he  named 
about_  25  of  his  old  school  mates  from 
Illinois  as  newsboys. 

Simons  said  that  prior  to  the  A.B.C. 
audit,  he  was  given  certain  allowances 
for  returns,  but  they  were  charged  back 
later.  The  discrepancy  was  shown  to 
be  $141.10.  After  the  investigation, 
Simons  said,  “We  were  warned  by  Mr. 
Watters  that  if  we  ‘ate’  papers  it  would 
be  our  jobs.  I  got  the  understanding 
that  from  now  on  we  had  to  be  clean.” 

Beck  Perl ine,  now  a  “bootjack”  for 
the  Telegram,  said  that  for  go^  stories, 
he  often  took  8(X)  to  1,000  paper  for 
East  Liverpool  and  Steubenville,  O., 
along  the  Ohio  River.  Sometimes  he 
sold  them,  he  said,  and  sometimes  he 
didn’t  sell  them  all. 

“1  sold  some,  returned  some,  and 
threw  the  rest  in  the  Ohio  River,” 
Perline  said.  He  estimated  that  the 
largest  number  of  papers  he  “ate”  in 
a  day  at  200. 

Under  _  DeVaughn’s  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  Perline  admitted  that  while  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Vindicator,  he  also  had 
throw’ll  papers  away. 

Thomas  Hura,  now  return  clerk  in 
the  Telegram  circulation  department, 
testified  that  the  return  figures  were 
changed  after  they  left  his  hands.  He 
gave  the  slips  to  Millar,  he  said,  and 
had  seen  Millar  change  them.  He  said 
he  did  not  tell  Finster,  and  that  Fin¬ 
ster  never  saw  the  original  slips.  On 
redirect  examination,  Thomas  said: 

“You  mean  to  tell  this  court  that  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  and  yes. 
year  after  year,  you  saw  men’s  accounts 
cut  and  didn’t  tell  a  soul?” 

“Yes,”  said  Hura. 

“And  you’re  still  working  for  the 
Telegram?” 

“Yes.” 

Charles  E.  Smith,  now  home  delivery 
manager  for  the  Telegram,  said  that 
Scott  allowed  him  no  returns.  Under 
pressing  questioning  by  Judge  Jenkins, 
Smith  finally  estimated”  his  excess  draw 
at  175  to  200  a  day. 

John  E.  Kirkner,  blotter  clerk  in  the 
Telegram  circulation  department,  said 
he  destroyed  the  1931  blotter  records 
last  August.  He  admitted  having  gone 
to  Marstellar's  home,  under  orders  from 
Scott,  to  remove  concealed  papers.  He 
said  he  knew  Millar  had  changed  re¬ 
turn  figures. 

W.  B.  Kilpatrick  of  Warren,  former 
candidate  for  Congress,  testified  he  paid 
$175  for  copies  of  the  Telegram  during 
his  campaign  in  1930. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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DEPOSITIONS  IN  SUIT  OF  DOHERTY 
AGAINST  K.  C.  STAR  BEGUN 

Gas  Company’s  Lawyers  Question  Wallace  Casey,  Star 
Reporter,  Who  Wrote  Series  of  Articles  on 
Comparative  Gas  Rates 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

AXSAS  CITY,  Nov.  17— The  first 
depositions  in  the  libel  suit  of  the 
Cities  Service  Gas  Company  against  the 
Kansas  City  Star  began  this  week  be¬ 
fore  Judge  J.  M.  Johnson,  special  com¬ 
missioner  appointed  by  the  court  to  take 
testimony.  The  first  witness  was  Wal¬ 
lace  Casey,  a  reporter  for  the  Star, 
who  wrote  most  of  the  articles  showing 
that  Kansas  City  paid  a  higher  rate  for 
gas  than  other  cities  of  comparable 
size. 

Attorneys  for  the  gas  company 
showed  by  their  line  of  questioning  that 
they  were  seeking  evidence  to  substan¬ 
tiate  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Star.  The  company  is  seeking  $30,000,- 
000  damages  from  the  newspaper  as  a 
result  of  the  Star’s  efforts  to  get  a  re¬ 
duction  in  gas  rates  for  consumers  liv¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

As  first  witness,  Mr.  Casey  mar¬ 
shaled  a  voluminous  array  of  facts  and 
circumstances  developed  in  an  extensive 
investigation  by  him. 

Responding  to  questions  by  T.  J. 
Madden  of  the  Doherty  counsel,  almost 
every  answer  by  the  witness  bore  out 
the  Star's  assertions  that  gas  rates  in 
Kansas  City  are  too  high. 

It  was  shown  through  the  testimony 
by  Mr.  Casey  that  he  had  sought  dili¬ 
gently  to  get  at  the  facts  concerning 
production  of  gas,  transjKjrtation  and 
distribution  of  that  product,  with  an 
analysis  of  comparative  rates  showing 
that  Kansas  City  consumers  were  pay¬ 
ing  higher  rates  tlian  consumers  in 
other  cities. 

The  gas  attorneys  took  the  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Casey  and  attempted, 
one  by  one,  to  pick  them  to  pieces  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  the  articles  were 
written  with  malicious  intent.  In  each 
instance  Mr.  Casey  denied  malice  or 
intent  to  injure.  The  series  in  the  Star, 
he  asserted,  was  intended  only  to  re¬ 
port  the  facts  concerning  the  gas  rates 
in  Kansas  City  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  consumers  that  lower  rates  were 
possible.  A  point  stressed  by  Madden 
in  his  questioning  of  Casey  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  one  of  the  articles  in  referring 
to  the  merchandising  and  stock  selling 
activities  centering  in  the  Kansas  City 
gas  company.  The  witness  explained 
that  the  gas  rate  payers  had  to  provide 
the  money  to  keep  those  activities  going 
and  that  the  cost  of  them  was  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  monthly  gas  bills 
rendered  to  domestic  consumers. 

In  detailing  comparative  rates,  Casey 
had  cited  several  cities  where  rates 
were  cheaper  than  in  Kansas  City.  In 
that  connection  the  gas  attorney  in¬ 
quired  as  to  his  information  concerning 
the  rates  at  Houston,  Tex. 

“There  were  two  gas  distributing 
companies  in  Houston,”  the  witness 
testified.  “A  consumer  there  could  buy 
4.800  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  from 
cither  company  for  $3.60,  while  domes¬ 
tic  consumers  in  Kansas  City  at  that 
time  would  have  had  to  pay  $4.57  for 
the  same  amount.” 

Referring  to  a  news  article  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  Kansas  City  con¬ 
sumers  are  paying  on  an  average  of  $1 
a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Madden  asked  if 
“that  wasn’t  an  exaggeration.” 

“No,  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Casey,  “Mr. 
Ben  .\dams  of  the  Gas  Service  Com¬ 
pany  said  virtually  that  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  a  St.  Louis  newspaper.  Mr. 
Adams  stated  over  his  signature  that 
the  rate  was  98  or  99  cents.” 

(Mr.  Adams  in  his  communication  to 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Disf'atch  stated  that 
the  average  price  paid  by  domestic  gas 
consumers  in  Kansas  City  was  98.9 
cents  a  thousand.) 

The  lawyer  then  picked  out  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  one  of  the  news  articles  to  the 
sale  of  gas  consuming  appliances  by  the 
Kansas  City  Gas  Company,  wherein 


there  would  be  a  deficit  of  $100,000  in 
that  department.  The  lawyer  asked  the 
newspaperman  if  the  intention  of  that 
part  of  the  articles  was  to  show  that 
the  concern  was  trying  to  saddle  this 
venture  upon  the  public. 

“I  wanted  the  people  to  understand,” 
Casey  said,  “that  such  activities  did  not 
help  them  get  lower  gas  rates.  It  was 
not  a  criticism.  It  was  just  a  statement 
of  fact.  Major  Strickler  (T.  J.  Strick- 
ler,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Gas  Company)  had 
told  me  those  were  the  facts.” 

Madden  cited  reference  in  one  of  the 
articles  that  the  supply  of  gas  in  sight 
was  sufficient  to  last  “from  50  to  100 
years.’’ 

“Were  you  attempting  to  be  a 
prophet?”  asked  Madden.  “I  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  best  estimates  of  geologists  and 
engineers  familiar  with  gas  reserves,” 
Mr.  Carey  said.  “Those  men  can  take 
the  cores  from  the  core  drilling  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  rock  pressure  of  a  well, 
and  determine  the  amount  of  gas  present 
and  its  expected  duration,  as  accurately 
as  a  timber  e.xpert  can  determine  the 
future  supply  of  timber.  Moreover,  the 
gas  company’s  own  engineers  and  geo¬ 
logist  bore  this  out  in  the  gas  cost 
investigation  at  Topeka  this  year.” 

“Now  you  say  they  ‘dipped  into  stock 
sales’.”  said  Madden. 

“That  is  true,”  Casey  replied. 

“Why  were  you  reporting  that  if  it 
was  not  a  criticism?”  asked  Madden. 

“It  was  not  a  criticism,”  the  witness 
replied.  “I  was  stating  that  the  time  of 
these  employes  paid  by  the  consumers 
was  given  over  twice  a  year  to  the  sale 
of  stock.” 

“Why  were  you  telling  that  to  the 
public?”  the  lawyer  pressed. 

“Because  the  public  is  interested  in 
the  cost  of  gas,”  Mr.  Casey  snapped 
back. 

“Why  did  you  call  attention  to  Doh¬ 
erty  as  the  head  of  the  concern?”  the 
lawyer  asked. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  interested  in 
Mr.  Doherty.  Many  have  Cities  Service 
stock,  and  many  gas  consumers  may 
not  have  known  the  Kansas  City  Gas 
Company  w'as  one  of  the  Cities  Service 
Companies,”  Mr.  Casey  added. 

Madden  called  to  Casey’s  attention  a 
reference  in  an  article  that  the  gas  rate 
was  high  in  Kansas  City  despite  the 
fact  that  gas  fields  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Casey  as¬ 
serted  that  Kansas  City  was  closer  to 
the  flush  gas  fields  than  are  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  other  cities  where  gas 
is  being  transported  from  the  Panhandle 
gas  field. 

Mr.  Casey  had  not  completed  his 
testimony  Thursday.  Gther  members  of 
the  newspaper’s  staff  were  expected  to 
follow  him. 


POST  ALUMNI  MEET 


Former  Employes  Mark  131st  Birth¬ 
day  of  New  York  Daily 

The  Evening  Post  Alumni  .Associa¬ 
tion  celebrated  the  131st  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  .Vctc  York  Evening 
Post,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  at  a 
luncheon  at  Keene’s  English  Chop 
House.  All  departments  of  the  old 
Evening  Post  were  represented. 

John  Palmer  Gavit.  the  president,  pre¬ 
sided.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  The 
Sation,  honorary  president,  W.  J.  Patti- 
son,  vice-president.  Dr.  Fabian  Franklin 
and  Charles  McD.  Puckette  of  the 
.Awards  Committee.  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  was  a  guest  of  honor. 

WILEY  NAMED  DIRECTOR 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  Nnv  York  Times,  this  week  was 
made  a  director  of  the  Merchants’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York. 


STATION  SUES  STATION 

WIBO,  Chicago,  Files  $900,000 
Damage  Suit  Against  WBBM 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  1-4 — Suit  for  damages 
of  $900,000  was  filed  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  County  last  Saturday 
by  the  State  Investment  Company  and 
Nelson  Bros.,  Inc.,  owners  and  operators 
of  radio  station  WIBO,  against  Ralph 
.Atlass,  Leslie  Atlass,  Thomas  J.  John¬ 
son,  Johnson-Kennedy  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  as  interested  parties  in  Radio  sta¬ 
tion  WBBM,  charging  conspiracy  by 
the  proprietors  of  WBBM  to  compel  the 
owners  of  WIBO  to  sell  or  abandon 
their  franchise  and  wave  length. 

The  suit  charges  the  conspiracy  be¬ 
gan  in  .August,  1929,  and  has  continued 
to  November,  1932,  following  refusal 
by  WIBO  of  an  offer  made  in  August, 
1929,  by  WBBM  and  Columbia  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  WIBO  wave  length,  fran¬ 
chise  and  properties. 

The  acts  of  conspiracy  alleged  in  the 
declaration  consist  of  circulating  “false 
and  malicious  statements  concerning  the 
length  of  time  WIBO  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate,”  inducing  advertisers 
to  give  up  WIBO  “by  representing  that 
it  would  soon  be  owned  by  other  in¬ 
terests,”  interviewing  creditors  “to 
alarm  said  creditors  by  falsely  and 
maliciously  representing  claims  would 
not  be  paid”  in  order  to  force  the  sale 
of  the  station,  and  “indicating  to  said 
creditors  that  the  defendants  or  some 
interests  by  them  represented  would 
purchase  the  properties.” 

The  Columbia  System  and  WBBM 
are  further  charged  with  circulating 
false  and  libelous  information  disparag¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  entertainment  and 
performances  broadcast  over  the  air  by 
WIBO.  thereby  unjustly  and  wrong¬ 
fully  injuring.  In  addition,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  defendants  interviewed  and 
sought  to  influence  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Composers,  Authors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers,  to  withhold  service  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  broadcast  musical  pieces  whose 
copyright  the  Society  owns  or  controls. 

It  is  further  charged  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  created  and  broadcast  parallel 
programs  to  those  of  WIBO,  “with  the 
intent  and  purpose  that  listeners  would 
become  confused”  and  “solicited  adver¬ 
tisers  and  sponsors  of  the  WIBO  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  said 
advertisers  and  patrons  to  transfer  their 
patronage.” 

F.  M.  KRUGLER 


Wat  Ataociated  With  Advertiaing  in 
New  York  60  Yeara 

Frederick  M.  Krugler,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  longer  active  connection 
with  advertising  than  anyone  in  the 
east,  died  at  his  home  in  Hillside,  N.  J., 
Nov.  17. 

He  was  actively  associated  in  adver¬ 
tising  work  in  New  York  City  for 
mere  than  60  years.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  office  of  the  Dauchy  Com¬ 
pany,  and  for  more  than  25  years  was 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson,  having 
charge  of  the  purchase  of  space  in  the 
days  when  there  was  no  standardization 
of  rates  or  circulations. 

Of  more  recent  years,  Mr.  Krugler 
was  with  the  office  of  Ralph  R.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  publishers’  representatives.  He  had 
a  large  acquaintance  with  advertisers, 
advertising  agents  and  publishers. 

CAMPAIGN  SUCCESSFUL 

As  a  result  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  E.va}niner’s  recent  expose  of  “am¬ 
bulance  chasing,”  involving  shyster 
lawyers,  quack  doctors  and  crooked  hos¬ 
pital  attendants,  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Chicago  city  council  has  taken  definite 
steps  to  end  the  evil.  Three  recommen¬ 
dations  were  made,  including  (1)  that 
the  city  council  request  Mayor  Cermack 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  decide  upon 
legislation  and  remedies  to  stop  the 
racket;  (2)  that  six  fire  department 
ambulances  be  transferred  to  the  health 
department:  (3)  that  the  fire  commis¬ 
sioner  and  deputy  police  inspector  turn 
over  to  the  council  sub-committee  all 
records  having  to  do  with  ambulance 
chasing. 


ARBITRATION  PARLEY 
OPENS  IN  CHICAGO  * 

Pressmen  and  Publishers  Open 
Hearings  With  Union  Asking 
to  Limit  Points — Printers 
Framing  Proposal 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  16^ At  the  opening 
hearing  in  the  arbitration  proceedings  ■ 
between  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub-  I 
lishers’  .Association  and  Web  Press-  * 
men’s  Union  No.  7  before  Judge  John 
P.  Barnes  of  the  United  States  District  | 
Court  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel  here  I 
last  night,  the  pressmen  entered  a  mo-  I 
tion  asking  the  chairman  to  limit  the  i 
points  at  issue  to  the  two  sections  i 
which  were  opened  by  tlie  union. 

The  publishers  answered  the  union’s 
motion  and  presented  their  case,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  the  arbitrator 
rules  against  them  on  the  motion  of  the 
union,  all  of  their  case  except  that  deal¬ 
ing  with  manning  the  press  crews  will 
be  stricken  from  the  records. 

If  the  union’s  motion  is  granted,  it 
will  bar  the  publishers  from  filing  a 
counter  proposition  to  anything  except 
those  sections  opened  by  the  union,  it 
was  stated.  Rebuttal  arguments  by  both 
sides  will  be  heard  by  Judge  Barnes 
before  he  rules  on  the  union’s  motion. 

The  union  opened  its  contract  last 
March,  seeking  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  on  press  crews.  The  publishers 
filed  a  counter  proposition  in  April, 
asking  for  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages,  revision  of  the  overtime  clause 
and  an  increase  in  weekly  hours  back  to 
48  for  day  and  45  for  night  work.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  decision  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Minis,  who  set  the  present  working 
hours  at  45  for  day  and  42  for  night  in 
1930,  local  pressmen  worked  48  hours 
on  the  day  shift  and  44  hours  at  night.  ■ 
Failing  to  agree  in  conciliation,  the 
publishers  and  pressmen  resorted  to 
arbitration.  Judge  Barnes  was  selected 
as  arbitrator  by  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Pressmen’s  Union,  after  the  local  i 
publishers  and  union  officials  failed  to  2 
agree  upon  a  chairman.  ! 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  wage  scale 
^mmittee  and  a  group  representing  j 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16.  | 
President  William  Hedger  of  C.T.U.  ^ 
outlined  the  points  on  which  the  union 
would  negotiate  a  wage  contract  set¬ 
tlement,  following  the  union’s  rejection 
recently  of  a  compromise  settlement, 
drafted  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  I.T.U. 

Mr.  Hedger  stated  that  the  local  j 
union  was  interested  in  maintaining  the  I 
six-day  w'eek,  with  the  union  having  the  | 
right  to  enforce  the  five-day  week  j 
among  its  members  and  giving  the  sixth  j 
day  situations  to  unemployed.  The  | 
union  is  opposed  to  the  slide  rules  from  j 
7J  to  8  hours,  he  said,  and  reduction  in  ! 
wages  was  not  discussed  at  any  extent  || 
by  the  union  at  its  last  meeting. 

HARPELL  TRIAL  POSTPONED 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal,  Nov.  16— Counsel  for 
J.  J.  Harpell,  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Journal  of  Commerce,  this  morning 
presented  to  the  Court  of  Kings  bench  ' 
a  plea  of  justification  in  respect  of  the  i 
criminal  libel  charge  laid  again.st  Har-  • 
pell  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  president  of 
the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company.  ^ 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  submit!^ 
they  wished  to  read  the  plea  over  and 
would  thereafter  probably  want  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  demurrer.  The  case  was  there¬ 
fore  adjourned  until  next  Monday. 

WINS  $100,000  REFUND 

The  McCormick  road  lighting  suit, 
brought  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  as 
a  result  of  the  Chicago  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict’s  huge  spending  in  1927-28,  has 
been  settled  with  an  agreement  by  the 
U.S.A.  Company  to  pay  the  district 
$100,(X)0.  Other  civil  suits  filed  by  the 
Daily  News  for  recovery  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  funds  alleged  to  have  been 
wrongly  spent  by  the  sanitary  district 
are  still  pending. 
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IN  AN  ADVERTISING  RATE 


builds  or  retards  circulations,  makes  or 
scraps  newspapers  .  .  .  and  all  the  forced 
circulation  methods  in  the  world  cannot 
succeed  without  it. 

In  Philadelphia,  less  than  a  generation 
ago,  there  were  thirteen  daily  newspapers. 
Today  there  are  five.  In  1895,  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  sold  6,000  copies. 
Today,  more  than  half  a  million. 

These  are  more  than  figures  from  a 
book.  They  represent  husbands  and  wives, 
mothers,  daughters,  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  business  men  and  women.  They 
are  all  that  make  up  a  teeming,  pulsating 
city  .  .  .  welded  together  by  a  bond  of 
interest  in  a  newspaper. 

There  are  many  intangibles  in  The 
Bulletin  advertising  rate.  Yet  that  rate 
is  not  even  the  average  rate  for  circula¬ 
tion.  Instead — The  Bulletin’s  advertising 
cost  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  America. 


The  most  valuable  assets  of  a  news- 
pap>er  are  intangible.  One  can  not  place 
on  an  advertiser’s  desk  a  half  million 
families,  with  their  homes  and  their 
hobbies,  their  joys  and  ambitions;  with 
their  varied  interests  in  life. 


Custom  demands  that  this  great  mass 
of  humanity  be  compressed  into  cold 
circulation  figures  and  quoted  at  so  much 
c>er  thousand. 


It  is  hard  to  demonstrate  that  reading 
The  Evening  Bulletin  is  a  rule  of  nearly  all 
Philadelphians.  It  is  an  interest  in  common 
in  the  complex  life  of  this  great  city;  the 
one  place  where  nearly  all  may  be  reached. 

Any  one  can  print  a  newspaper.  Any 
one  can  print  half  a  million  copies  of  a 
newspaper.  That  does  not  create  interest 
.  .  .  does  not  make  an  advertising  medium. 

That  intangible  thing  called  interest 


Philadelphia  Facts 

Number  of  homes  in 
Philadelphia  . 428,39!* 

Total  circulation  of 
The  Builetin 
(October  average)  510,735 

Percentage  of  circu¬ 
lation  City  and 
Suburbs  .  93'/! 

•Number  of  families 
with  incomes  of 
$10,000  and  over 
in  City  and  Sub¬ 
urbs  .  19,978 

•Bulletin  readers  in 
this  group  .  16,545 

Coverage  in  per  cent.  82.82 

*Figurea  from  Philadeljthia 
Newspaper  Reader  Survey, 
compiled  by  American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Write  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  income  groups  and 
newspaper  coverage  in 
Philadelphia,  as  revealed  by 
this  survey. 


ROBERT  McLEAN,  Presidtut 
WILUAM  L.  lAcl£ASi,}t.,Vict  President  &  Treasurer 


(£*  ISat  Bulletin  Co. 


NEW  YORK,  247  Park  Ave.  •  CHICAGO.  333  N.  Michigan  Av*.  •  DETROIT,  321  Lafayette  Blvd.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO.  S  Third  Si 
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WAYS  TO  COMBAT  SHOPPING  NEWS 
DISCUSSED  BY  COAST  PUBLISHERS 

California  Press  Association  Resolves  to  Conduct  Active 
Campaign  to  Acquaint  Public  With  Seriousness 
of  Present  Situation 


(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  Nov.  13.— De¬ 
claring  the  prevalence  of  handbill 
and  circular  advertising  has  reached 
a  point  where  it 
is  "a  nuisance  in 
various  communi¬ 
ties  and  a  menace 
to  thousands  of 
workers  in  the 
newspaper  indus¬ 
try  through 
jeopardizing  the 
security  of  their 
employ  ment,” 
members  of  the 
California  Press 
Association  unani¬ 
mously  adopted 
F.  W.  Richardson-  »  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  an  active 
campaign  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.” 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  business  sessions  of  the  annual 
convention  held  in  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Nov.  11  and  12. 
The  resolution  was  offered  by  Harry 
Webster,  business  manager,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun  and  Telegram. 

The  resolution  assailing  the  shopping 
news  type  of  publication  came  after  two 
days  of  consideration  of  newspaper 
problems,  during  which  the  freely  dis¬ 
tribute  circular  proved  a  constantly 
recurring  topic  of  discussion.  The 
seriousness  of  handbill  and  shopping 
news  competition  was  emphasized  in 
an  address  by  E.  E.  Bramble,  publisher. 
South  San  Francisco  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Bramble  told  how  his  city  be¬ 
came  aggravated  with  the  growth  of 
circulars  as  advertising  mediums  and 
how,  following  a  bombardment  of  73 
pieces  of  freely  distributed  printing  in 
a  month’s  time,  the  city  council  had 
outlawed  this  type  of  advertising. 
Whereupon  the  San  Francisco  Shopping 
News,  pictured  as  collecting  $600,000 
annually  for  support  from  its  cooperat¬ 
ing  ^ckers,  filed  suit  contesting  the 
constitutionality  of  this  measure. 

Declaring  that  South  San  Francisco 
was  prepared  to  appeal  this  suit  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  if  necessary,  Mr. 
Bramble  cited  court  decisions  favorable 
to  a  ban  on  freely  distributed  litera¬ 
ture  as  passed  in  other  California  cities, 
in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  asked  support  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  his  battle. 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  president  of 
the  group  and  former  governor  of 
California,  stated  that  legal  counsel  of 
both  the  C.P.A.  and  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  had 
been  instructed  to  assist  South  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Richardson  said  that 
the  handbill,  characterized  by  Mr. 
Bramble  as  “the  quack  of  the  advertis¬ 


ing  profession,”  is  “the  most  vital  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  newspapers  today.” 

The  necessity  of  acquainting  the 
people  with  the  case  of  the  newspaper 
publisher  was  stressed  by  Justus 
Craemer,  co-publisher.  Orange  News, 
and  president  of  the  National  Editorial 
.Association.  He  told  of  one  shopping 
news  which,  due  partially  to  the  lack 
of  public  support  for  the  community’s 
newspaper,  was  enabled  to  have  itself 
declared  a  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  by  court  order. 

H.  G.  Spaulding,  publisher,  Alameda 
Times-Star,  said  that  the  only  way  to 
combat  the  shopping  news  successfully 
was  “to  take  our  case  to  the  people,  as 
support  of  a  shopping  news  shows  lack 
of  loyalty  to  the  newspaper.” 

During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Webster 
cited  the  results  of  the  recent  election 
as  proving  the  people’s  sovereignity, 
and  assailed  the  timidity  of  newspaper 
publishers  in  fearing  to  use  the  columns 
of  their  newspapers  in  revealing  their 
own  needs.  He  jwinted  out  that  the 
South  San  Francisco  fight  is  being 
waged  successfully  because  the  people 
of  that  city  support  their  newspaper, 
and  said  that  an  educational  campaign 
throughout  the  state  would  be  advisable 
to  show  how  the  publishers  have  been 
menaced  and  steady  payrolls  imperiled. 

E.  L.  Findley,  publisher,  Santa  Rosa 
Republican,  told  how  a  shopping  news 
project  had  been  abandoned  in  his  city 
when  it  was  shown  that  such  a  project 
would  be  considered  unfriendly  to  the 
newspapers,  but  that  Santa  Rosa  is  now 
faced  with  competition  in  the  form  of 
periodic  coverage  by  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Craemer  said  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  newspapers  outside 
their  consolidated  territories  is  a  factor 
in  opening  the  doors  to  shopping  news 
publications  in  the  metropolitan  centers, 
since  this  circulation  is  costly  in  itself 
and  boosts  advertising  rates. 

Floyd  Sparks,  M.  C.  Mogensen  Com¬ 
pany,  said  personal  inquiry  at  a  shop¬ 
ping  news  store  had  revealed  that 
newspapers  were  the  preferred  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  of  this  store  because  they 
gave  opportunity  to  sell  ideas  rather 
than  making  mere  price  appeal. 

A  second  roundtable  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  a  survey  of  legislative  and  court 
actions  by  George  Morell,  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  who  urged  close 
watch  over  the  legislature  to  protect  the 
publisher.  He  listed  11  forms  of  legal 
advertising  which  have  been  abandoned 
during  recent  years  by  legislative  action, 
and  advocated  a  concentrated  move  to 
restore  the  necessity  of  publication  of 
notices  of  sales  of  businesses  and  of 
the  final  distribution  of  estates.  He 
declared  printing  such  notices  was  a 
matter  of  protection  of  creditors. 


For  Speed  and  Good  Presswork  use 

Morley  Mats 


Quicker  Scorching — Less 
Packing — Fewer  Make-overs 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Mr.  Morell  stated  that  the  new  state 
libel  law  had  been  most  beneficial  and 
also  had  resulted  in  the  halving  of  libel 
law  insurance.  The  recent  enactment 
limits  damages  to  actual  losses  sus¬ 
tained  if  a  correction  is  made  within  a 
certain  time  after  the  asserted  libel. 

In  the  discussion  of  legal  advertising 
from  the  floor  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Finley  urged  publishers  organize  to 
obtain  legitimate  rates  which  would 
prevent  both  under-bidding  tactics  and 
also  profiteering  on  the  people.  Mr. 
Webster  deplored  “cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition”  for  legal  advertising  which  he 
declared  in  some  cases  resulted  in  per¬ 
forming  work  at  a  loss  merely  to  obtain 
the  contract. 

Dan  Beebe,  publisher,  Oroville  Mer¬ 
cury,  urged  the  publishers  to  be  content 
with  the  present  small  volume  of  linage. 
Close  study  of  expenses  and  economical 
methods  can  result  in  profit  main¬ 
tenance,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Beebe  advocated  consolidations 
of  papers  to  effect  strong  economic 
positions,  stating  that  mergers  result  in 
a  lower  advertising  rate  as  compared 
with  the  merchants’  cost  of  using  two 
papers,  and  lower  costs  for  the  publisher. 

Chester  H.  Rowell,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  spoke  on  literary  quality  as 
an  asset  to  newspapers,  and  Florence  J. 
O’Brien,  Chico  Enterprise,  gave  hints 
on  advertising  collections.  Louis  Meyer, 
Oakdale  Leader,  talked  on  a  publisher’s 
side  lines,  and  M.  R.  Ashworth  of  the 
M.  C.  Moore  Company  urged  careful 
accounting  methods.  Advertising  pros¬ 
pects  for  1933  were  discussed  by  Floyd 
Sparks;  .A.  H.  Chamberlain  spoke  on 
the  future  of  publishing  and  M.  Earle 
Adams,  Healdsburg  Tribune,  gave  cir¬ 
culation  building  methods. 

The  convention  ended  with  a  dinner- 
dance  Saturday  night. 

ROLLIN  IN  NEW  YORK 

Leon  Rollin.  Inspector-General,  in¬ 
formation  and  new’s  service  of  the 
.Agence  Havas,  Paris,  France,  arrived 
in  New  York  last  week. 


CONFERENCE  LIMITS. 
CODE  WORDAGE  ' 

Madrid  Congress  May  Eliminate 
10-Letter  Words  and  Raise  Rates 
on  S-Letters — Small  Coun¬ 
tries  Carry  Vote 


The  International  Radio-Telegrapl 
Conference  in  Madrid  last  week  adopter 
a  resolution  abolishing  ten-letter  words  | 
in  code  telegrams,  and  an  attemp 
is  being  made  to  raise  the  rate  on  thti 
five-letter  word  codes.  The  resolutioti 
was  adopted  by  the  conference,  it* 
plenary  session,  but  the  issue  has  sub! 
sequently  been  brought  back  from  th«| 
committee  that  was  to  pass  on  details! 

The  rulings  do  not  materially  affeaj 
newspapers  or  press  associations,  butl 
will  serve  to  increase  greatly  the  cost] 
of  business  communications.  If  tht 
five-letter  code  rates  are  raised,  it  i‘ 
estimated  that  communications  costs  tc 
New  York  firms  will  be  increased  from 
100  to  400  per  cent. 

According  to  a  New  York  Time.^ 
cablegram,  the  abolition  of  the  ten 
letter  code  words  resulted  from  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  votes  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  which  outnumbered  the  large* 
countries  resisting  the  measure. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Madrid,  Nov.  1 — All  discussions  and! 
agreements  that  have  been  made  so  far! 
at  the  International  Radio-Telegraph] 
Conference  have  been  carried  on  by  I 
committees  and  subcommittees.  It  is] 
expected  that  a  plenary  session  will  be] 
held  at  the  close  of  the  conference,  at] 
w'hich  all  the  agreements  made  by  com-i 
mittees  will  be  approved. 

The  committee  meetings  are  fre-i 
quently  argumentative  and  heated.  Com¬ 
munication  companies,  although  not 
officially  represented  at  the  congress,] 
have  their  representative  present  to  look] 
after  their  material  interests,  and  theyj 
naturally  make  their  influence  felt.  * 
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New  Style  of  Type 
in  Globe -Democrat 
Universally  Praised 

Educators,  Physicians,  Civic  Leaders  and  Others 
Extend  Congratulations  on  Distinct  Advancement 
in  Legibility  of  Reading  Matter 


That  the  new  type  dress  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  meets  the  approval 
of  its  readers  was  attested  yesterday 
by  letters  and  messages.  Educational 
leaders  and  physicians,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  of  eye 
strain,  stressed  the  “human  econ¬ 
omy”  offered  by  the  more  easily  read 
printed  matter. 

• 

Praise  From  Mayor 

“With  my  first  glance  at  this 
morning’s  copy  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  I  was  pleasurably  impressed  by 
the  new  type  adopted  by  it,”  Mayor 
Miller  commented.  “In  my  opinion 
this  new  type  gives  the  newspaper 
the  acme  of  legibility,  and  certainly 
makes  the  news  of  the  day  easier  to 
read.” 

“I’ve  been  reading  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  every  morning  for  years,  and 
I  WEIS  agreeably  surprised  when  I 
started  reading  the  larger  typ^ 
which  I  find  is  much  better  suited  td 
the  eyes,”  Circuit  Judge  Hartmann 
said  yesterday.  “The  effect  is  instan¬ 
taneous  and  agreeably  so.  One  can 
almost  discern  a  story  at  a  glance.  I 
had  to  look  twice  to  make  sure  I  weus 
reading  the  Globe-Democrat.” 


Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

As  I  picked  up  the  paper  this 
morning,  I  noticed  that  it  weis  in  a 
different  type  which  weis  clearer  to 
the  eye.  In  reading  it  before  leaving 
home,  I  WEIS  further  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  was  more  restful  to 
the  eye  than  the  type  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  used.  It  suggested  to  me 
that  those  responsible  for  the  typo¬ 
graphical  form  in  which  the  paper 
appears  have  regard  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  educators  long  ago  consid¬ 
ered  fundEunental  in  the  printing  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The 
type  is  slightly  larger  than  it  was 
and  conforms  in  this  particular  to 
one  of  the  standards  by  which  books 
are  judged. 

The  headlines  also  made  to  me  the 
appeal  that  comes  from  clearness  of 
type  and  spacing  which  arrests  the 
attention. 

In  its  new  dress  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  entirely  avoids  the  evils  of  un¬ 
due  eye  span.  Ophthalmologically 
and  pedagogically  considered,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
per  on  the  contribution  that  hEis 
been  made  to  the  reading  public. 

HENRY  J.  GERLING, 
Superintendent  of  Instruttion, 
St.  Lx>uis  Board  of  Education. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  chief  librarian  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  said:  “Your 
new  dress  is  not  only  attractive,  but 
I  am  convinced  it  also  represents  a 
distinct  advEmcement  along  the  lines 
of  eyesight  conservation,  in  which  aa 
a  librarian  I  have  been  Eilways  great¬ 
ly  interested. 

“PleEwe  accept  my  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations.” 

DR.  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 


Adds  Distinction 

Walter  B.  Weisenburger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
stressed  the  distinctive  appearance 
given  the  newspaper  by  the  new 
type. 

“PleEise  accept  by  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  ‘ideal’  dress  of 
the  Globe-Democrat,”  he  wrote.  “Not 
only  does  this  new  type  face  increEise 
the  legibility  and  readability  of  your 
paper,  but  it  gives  it  a  distinctive 
appearance. 

“This  innovation  emphasizes  once 
again  the  spirit  of  progressiveness 
which  has  made  the  Globe-Democrat 
one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers 
of  the  country.” 

• 

Distinct  Improvement 

The  following  letter  weis  received 
from  President  Johnston  of  St.  Louis 
University: 

Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

The  introduction  by  the  Globe- 
Democrat  of  a  new  and  clearer  type 
face  should  not  be  looked  upon  eis  a 
change  from  what  was  poor  to  what 
is  good,  nor  even  eis  an  advance  from 
what  WEIS  merely  good  to  what  is 
better,  but  rather  eus  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  over  what  was  previously 
so  satisfying  to  the  reader  that  com¬ 
plaint  was  unthought  of. 

And  the  Globe-Democrat  is  to  be 
further  congratulated  for  not  having 
been  content  with  half-meEisures.  It 
has  made  the  welcome  though  unex¬ 
pected  substitution  on  all  its  pages. 

So  many  are  the  patrons  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  that  what  hEis  been 
done  for  their  benefit  may  well  be 
deemed  a  civic  betterment. 

ROBERT  S.  JOHNSTON,  S.  J., 
President  St.  Louis  University. 


Remarkable  Improvement 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

Accept  our  congratulations  for  in¬ 
stalling  the  new  type  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat. 

It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  .  . .  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  edition  of  your 
publication  reaches  the  public  so 
early  the  evening  before  the  final 
edition  and  most  of  us  have  occEision 
to  enjoy  its  features  prior  to  our 
retirement. 

The  type  is  now  much  clearer  .  .  . 
bigger  and  far  better  to  read.  It  is 
certainly  a  public  service  and  we  are 
certEiin  all  St.  Louis  will  appreciate 
your  latest  endeavors  for  them. 

MILTON  S.  HARRIS, 
Advertising  Manager, 

Fox  Theaters  Corporation. 

• 

Relieves  Eye  Strain 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

I  wEmt  to  express  my  gratification 
over  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  Globe-Democrat  type.  I  have 
been  using  your  paper  in  making  my 
tests  for  reading  Eind  tried  to  explain 
the  blurred  effect  of  the  type.  This 
will  no  longer  be  necessary,  eis  the 
new  type  is  ideal.  The  stereoscopic 
effect  relieves  all  eye  strain.  Con¬ 
gratulations. 

DR.  D.  C.  BOND, 
Optometrist. 


I.MPORTAIVT  READERS 
ENDORSE  CHANGE  TO 


INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS 

If  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  hest  known  people 
in  your  community  would  not  he  interested  in  an 
easier -to -read  and  better -looking  newspaper,  then 
read  some  of  the  letters  on  this  page.  These  letters 
were  received  by  the  publishers  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  within  a  few  days  after  this  paper  changed 
to  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face.  The  heading  at  the  left 
is  the  heading  used  over  these  letters  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Globe  Democrat. 

IXTERTYPE 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chieago,  130  North 
Franklin  Street t  New  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street}  San 
Franclnco,  152  Fremont  Street)  Loa  Angelea,  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue)  Boston,  80  Federal  Street)  Canada, 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto. 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Greater  Clarity  Shown  I  Fills  Long-Felt  Want 


Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

The  installation  of  the  new  “venti¬ 
lated”  style  type,  which  gives  a  much 
greater  clarity  and  sharper  defini¬ 
tion  to  the  eye,  in  my  opinion  will 
enable  those  many  thousands  with 
low  visual  acuity  and  defects  that 
prevent  perfect  vision  to  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  EIS  they  have  not  been  able  to  do 
heretofore.  It  also  increases  the 
pleasure  of  all  other  readers  by  elim¬ 
inating  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
eyes  to  see  when  the  print  is  entirely 
legible  without  any  accompanying 
eye  strain.  This  demonstrates  a  pro¬ 
gressiveness  and  reader  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  the 
value  of  which  can  not  be  meEisured. 
Contgratulations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DR.  T.  J.  McWAY, 
Optometrist. 


Dr.  Oliver  Abel  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Optometry,  wrote: 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Globe- 
Democrat  on  the  new  ventilated 
style  of  type  that  you  are  now  using, 
which  is  filling  a  long-felt  want  for 
humanity. 

People  with  impEiired  vision  will 
now  be  able  to  read  with  comfort 
your  paper  with  a  new  improved 
type  which  shows  that  the  Globe- 
Democrat  is  ever  watching  out  for 
the  interests  of  your  thousands  of 
subscribers,  and  you  are,  therefore, 
to  be  praised  most  highly  by  doing 
this  great  piece  of  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DR.  OLIVER  ABEL, 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Optometry. 


Appealing  to  Eye 

Editor,  Globe-Democrat : 

Like  a  St.  Louis  belle,  fresh  from 
the  beauty  parlor,  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  of  today  greeted 
the  public  in  its  bright,  colorful  new 
dress.  The  “ventilated”  type  is  a  tri¬ 
umph  in  collaboration  by  typogra¬ 
phers,  oculists  and  enterprising 
journalists  that  is  plesusing  and  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  eye.  A  new  dress  and 
a  new  building  is  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  forecEust  of  the  coming  new  deal 
in  business. 

LOUIS  J.  BROOKS. 


Splendid  Improvement 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

It  is  with  pleEisure  I  congratulate 
the  Globe-Democrat  on  the  new  type 
EIS  shown  in  their  paper  this  morn¬ 
ing.  To  us  men  who  use  glsisses  it  is 
a  distinct  and  splendid  improvement 
from  a  practical  stEmdpoint  and 
from  appearance  standpoint  it  meEis- 
ures  up  in  every  way. 

This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
progressive  spirit  which  prevails  in 
the  management  of  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

RICHARD  S.  HAWES, 
President,  St.  Louis  Clearing 
House  Association. 


Wonderful  Improvement 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

PleEise  permit  me  to  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  wonderful  im¬ 
proved  appearance  of  your  issue  of 
this  date.  As  a  late  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper,  I  Eun  fully 
alive  to  the  various  conditions  under 
which  you  have  labored. 

The  magnificent  new  home  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  is  not  only  a  credit 
to  the  owners,  but  to  the  city  at 
large,  to  which  you  have  this  day 
added  the  wonderful  new  “Ideal” 
type,  the  clearness  of  which  will,  I’m 
sure,  be  highly  appreciated  by  your 
many  readers. 

E.  W.  SUMMERSKILL, 
4545  WEEshington  Boulevard. 


Eemc  In  Reading 
Editor,  Globe-Democrat: 

I  pause  in  the  midst  of  my  reading 
of  this  morning’s  paper  to  thank  you 
personally  for  your  adoption  of  the 
new  type  face.  I  have  an  idea  that  I 
Eim  voicing  the  thEinks  of  thousEmds 
who  will  not  take  the  time  to  write 
you. 

Most  certEiinly  the  new  print  adds 
immensely  to  the  pleEisure  in  reading 
your  excellent  paper.  The  eEise  in 
reading  frees  attention  Eind  Eillows 
its  application  to  the  subject  matter. 
Whether  we  stop  for  anEdysis  or  not, 
we  get  the  results  of  the  chEinge,  and 
are  grateful. 

HERBERT  F.  McDOUGAL, 
Downtown  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Set  Id  Ideal  News,  Bodooi  Modern  and  Bodoni  Bold.  Two  lines  hand  set. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  19,  1932 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  GAINED 
CIRCULATION  DURING  DEPRESSION 


But  Revenues  Have  Declined  Stephane  Lauzanne,  Editor  of 
Le  Matin,  Reports — Visited  U.  S.  to  Cover  Final 
Stages  of  Presidential  Election 


By  GRACE  M.  KEEFFE 


Despite  a  falUng-off  in  revenue 
from  advertising,  the  French  news¬ 


papers  have  made  steady  gains  through¬ 
out  the  depression  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  circulation,  according 
to  Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor-in-chief  of 
Le  Matin  of  Paris,  who  came  to  this 
country  to  report  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  and  election  for  his  newspaper. 
This  gain.  Monsieur  Lauzanne  told 
Editx*  &  Publisher  in  an  interview, 
may  ^  attributed  to  the  growing  con¬ 
cern  of  the  French  people  over  the 
momentous  international  problems  in 
which  France  is  so  deeply  involved. 
The  crisis,  economical  and  political,  has 
quickened  their  desire  for  prompt  and 
accurate  inforniation.  They  are  so 
eager  for  good  news  that  when  inter¬ 
national  conferences  and  negotiations  are 
under  way  they  buy  several  papers  daily 
and  watch  every  new  development  with 
tremendous  interest. 

At  present  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
America,  for  it  is  generally  felt  that  the 
future  of  France  and  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  will  be  measurably  aff^ted  by 
the  incoming  administration.  Uiwn  the 
course  we  follow  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
and  war  debts  will  depend,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
forthcoming  world  economic  conference. 
The  French  press,  therefore,  is  giving 
a  good  deal  of  space  to  American  politi¬ 
cal  news,  and  several  prominent  French 
journalists  came  to  this  country  to 
cover  the  final  days  of  the  campaign 
and  the  election. 

There  is  an  excessively  large  number 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Paris,  Monsieur 
Lauzanne  said.  At  the  present  time 
they  total  33,  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes.  First  come  the 
joumaux  d’information,  all  of  which, 
with  one  exception,  profess  to  be  objec¬ 
tive  and  impartial  in  the  handling  of 
news  and  independent  in  their  editorial 
policy.  With  minor  variations,  they 
conform  to  the  same  general  model  in 
content  and  make-up.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  conservative  in  outlook. 

These  journals  include  the  five  large 
morning  newspapers,  Le  Petit^  Parisien, 
Le  Journal,  Le  Matin,  Le  Petit  Journal, 
and  L’Echo  de  Paris,  and  the  popular 
evening  journal,  L’Intransigeant.  AH 
of  them  have  national  distribution,  with 
practically  three-fourths  of  their  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  outlying  districts.  In 
the  case  of  Le  Petit  Parisien,  which 
has  a  circulation  of  1,700,000,  the  frac¬ 
tion  is  even  larger,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  copies  being  sold  outside  of  Paris. 
National  distribution  on  a  large  scale 
is  possible  because  every  part  of  France 
is  within  24  hours  of  the  capital. 

The  second  large  group  of  Paris 
dailies,  Monsieur  Lauzpne  pointed  out. 
are  the  journaux  d’opinion.  They  are 
political  in  nature  and  just  aliout  as 
ephemeral  as  politics.  Of  the  32  that 
flourished  in  1914,  for  instance.  20  had 
died  by  1923  and  of  the  remaining  12 
only  half  are  now  alive.  But  another 
crop  has  come  up  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  have  expired.  All  of  these 
papers  devote  very  little  space  to  news. 
Their  four  pages  are  filled  with  long 
controversial  editorials,  articles  of  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda,  and  criticism  of  the 
editorials  that  appear  in  rival  political 
papers.  There  are  ver>'  few  illustra¬ 
tions  and  no  advertisements,  at  least  not 
in  display  form.  Revenue  is  derived 
from  party  funds  and  the  contributions 
of  politically  ambitious  individuals. 

Practically  all  of  the  journals  of 
(pinion  owe  their  very  existence  to 
some  outstanding  personality.  And  the 
name  of  that  individual  is  synonomous 
with  the  name  of  the  pap«r.  Nobody, 
for  instance,  would  mention  Le  Pop- 
ulaire,  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  without  thinking  of  I^on  Blum. 
While  the  mere  name  of  L’ Action 


Prancaisc,  the  organ  of  the  Royalists, 
brings  to  mind  two  outstanding  figures, 
Leon  Daudet  and  Charles  Maurras. 

\  third  group  of  Paris  dailies  strives 
to  maintain  the  cultural  traditions  of  the 
old  French  press.  No  modern  journal¬ 
istic  devices,  such  as  illustrations  or 
advertisements,  would  ever  desecrate 
their  pages.  There  are  no  striking 
headlines,  no  cartoons.  Elegant  style, 
balanced  judgment  and  tempered  wit,  a 
la  Conservative,  are  characteristics  of 
these  newspapers,  of  which  Le  Temps 
is  the  outstanding  example. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine,  Monsieur  Lau¬ 
zanne  said,  the  daily  newspapers  are 
printed  in  lx>th  French  and  German,  the 
two  editions  being  identical  in  content 
and  makeup.  Les  Demieres  Nouvelles 
of  Strasbourg,  which  is  the  largest  daily 
in  that  region,  has  a  circulation  of 
120,000,  two-thirds  in  German,  one- 
third  in  French,  with  100,000  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions.  All  newspapers  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  from  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  their  circulation  in  subscription  form. 
This  is  a  German  custom,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  practical  non-existence  of 
news-distributing  agencies  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

The  French  newspapers  differ  tre¬ 
mendously  from  the  American  news¬ 
papers  both  in  content  and  in  makeup. 
They  are  limited  in  variety  of  subject 
matter  due  to  lack  of  space.  The  big 
morning  newspapers  are  bound  by 
mutual  agreement  to  confine  themselves 
to  eight  pages,  while  most  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  journals  never  exceed  four  pages. 
.\11  devote  a  very  large  proportion  of 
what  space  they  have  to  political  topics, 
and  the  core  of  the  article  is  never  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  lead  as  is  customary 
in  this  country.  The  story  may  be  very 
substantial,  but  the  facts  will  be  woven 
into  a  pleasant,  literary  account. 

But  in  one  respect  there  is  a  notice¬ 
able  American  influence  in  the  French 
press — in  the  growing  popularity  of 
display  advertising.  The  Lucky  Strike 
advertisements  with  their  “charming 
young  lady,”  Monsieur  Lauzanne  said, 
have  made  such  a  hit  in  France  that 
French  business  houses,  noted  for  their 
conservatism,  are  beginning  to  go  in 
for  similar  displays.  The  automobile 
industry  is  the  pioneer  in  this  type  of 
advertising,  such  firms  as  Citroen  fre¬ 
quently  using  full-page  display  space. 
This  tendency  may  lead  eventually  to 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  French 
newspapers. 

On  the  whole,  the  French  press  pre¬ 
sents  a  fairly  united  front  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  international  import. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  arms,  tariff 
and  war  debts  questions,  for  instance, 
the  attitudes  of  practically  all  news¬ 
papers,  regardless  of  party  affiliation  or 
editorial  policy,  var\'  in  degree  rather 
than  in  direction.  Premier  Herriot’s 
new  plan  for  disarmament.  Monsieur 
lauzanne  said,  has  been  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  French  press  as  a  whole. 
But  every  paper  continues  to  stress 
"security.” 

“The  American  and  English  people 
think  we  are  extremists  in  this  matter 
of  security,”  Monsieur  Lauzanne  re¬ 
marked.  “But  they  do  not  know  what 
it  means  to  feel  insecure.  The  United 
States  has  never  been  invaded.  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  invaded  within  the 
past  thousand  years.  But  France  has 
been  subjected  to  invasion  four  times 
within  the  last  century.  The  first  time 
it  may  have  been  a  mere  accident.  The 
second  time  we  thought  it  was  just  a 
relapse.  But  the  third  time  it  began 
to  look  like  a  chronic  disease.  And  the 
fourth  time,  well  you  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  the  fourth  time,  we  came  very 
near  dying.  Since  then  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  with  us.  We 
can’t  let  it  happen  again.” 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  Stephane  Lauzanne  has  ranked 
among  the  foremost  journalists  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  world.  A  nephew  of  the 
great  foreign  correspondent,  M.  de 
Blowitz,  he  began  his  career  under  the 
guidance  of  his  uncle  as  London  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Le  Matin.  That  was  in 
1898,  and  three  years  later,  at  the  age 
of  27,  he  was  made  editor-in-chief  of 
Le  Matin. 

Monsieur  Lauzanne  is  an  authority 
on  foreign  affairs.  For  a  time  during 
the  World  War  he  served  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  head  the  Official  Bureau  of 
French  Information.  Since  retiring 
from  that  office  he  has  made  frequent 
visits  to  this  country,  where  he  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  in  governmental  and 
financial  circles. 

M.  Lauzanne  returned  to  France  on 
the  Paris,  Nov.  11. 


ILLINOIS  FOREMEN  MEET 


Teletypesetter  Demonstrated  at 

Two-Day  Convention  In  Joliet 

Problems  of  composing  room  man¬ 
agement  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Illinois  Newspaper  Composing  Room 
FIxecutives’  .Association  at  its  annual 
fall  meeting  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  Nov.  5-6. 
Members  voted  to  accept  the  invitation 
extended  by  Elliott  S.  Bartlett,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Rockford  Consolidated 
Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  to  hold  their  spring 
meeting  in  Rockford,  Ill.,  next  June. 

F.  W.  Schaub,  business  manager  of 
Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  gave  the 
principal  address  at  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  session.  Mr.  Schaub  emphasized 
the  importance  of  up-to-the-minute 
records  in  determining  composing  room 
costs. 

George  Bolton,  Joliet  IJerald-Xetvs 
mechanical  superintendent,  presided  at 
the  Sunday  morning  session.  Speakers 
included  William  Hennessy,  mayor  of 
Joliet;  John  F.  Lux,  Herald-News  gen¬ 
eral  manager:  Lester  F.  Filson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor ;  G.  L.  Anderson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  ;  R.  M.  Howk,  advertising  manager, 
and  State  Senator  Richard  J.  Barr. 

Russell  B.  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  president  of  the  association, 
presided  at  the  afternoon  session.  Wal¬ 
ter  Morey,  inventor  of  the  teletype¬ 
setter,  explained  the  operation  of  his 
machine,  which  was  on  display  at  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Schaub  spoke  on  “Man¬ 
agement”  and  Leon  Link,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  conducted  the 
“Question  Box”  roundtable  on  compos¬ 
ing  room  problems. 

Delegates  from  newspapers  in  the 
following  cities  attended :  Joliet,  Elgin, 
•Aurora,  Freeport,  Danville,  Peoria, 
Decatur,  Rockford,  Springfield,  St. 
Charles,  Chicago,  Gale.sburg,  Moline, 
Ottawa.  Bloomington,  Champaign,  La¬ 
Salle,  Streator,  Gary,  Ind., ;  Kenosha, 
Wis. ;  Des  Moines  and  Clinton,  la. 


SEES  BETTER  TIMES 


Merchants  Alert,  Buying  More,  Stet¬ 
son  Executive  Says 

Frank  G.  Richards,  vice-president  of 
the  John  B.  Stetson  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  who  is  making  a  swing  about 
the  country  visiting  his  company’s  rep¬ 
resentatives,  while  in  New  Orleans  re¬ 
cently  told  of  an  interesting  sign  of  the 
upward  trend  he  has  discovered  on  his 
journey. 

“In  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  lethargy  among  mer¬ 
chants,  but  this  is  now  changed  and 
every  merchant  I  have  visited  on  this 
trip  is  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,”  he 
said. 

“These  merchants  have  reduced  inven¬ 
tories  and  are  in  splendid  condition  for 
the  gradual  improvement  which  is  being 
seen  in  all  sections.  New  Orleans  mer¬ 
chants  are  buying  decidedly  better  than 
they  bought  in  the  last  three  years.” 


DAILY  APPOINTS 

The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Bryant, 
Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
its  representative  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field. 


SERIALS 

FOR 

LmCLLATlOA 

DRIVES 


First  Run 

Love  Problem  Stories 


By  VERA  BROWN; 


HpE  “Heartbreak  Road” 
"Sally  of  Sky  Alley” 
"Love  Takes  the  Skv 
Road” 

“Million  Dollar  Girl” 


By  BARBARA  WEBB: 

“Play  Girl” 


“Treasure  Hunt” 


“What  Price  Love” 
“The  Love  Masque’’ 


Detective  Stories 


Bv  E.  PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM; 


k 


“The  Underground 
Room” 


“The  Man  From  Sing 
^  Sing” 

I 


By  EDGAR  WALLACE: 


(ilU  10.33  Produrt) 

“The  Park  Lane 
Mystery” 

“The  Mystery  of  Mary 
Grier” 


By  RUFUS  KING: 


“Murder  on  the  Yacht  " 


j  “Somewhere  in  This 
f  House” 

'  “Murder  bv  the  Clock” 


Modern  Romances 


Bv  REX  BEACH: 


“Money  Mad” 


By  ARTHUR  SOMERS 
ROCHE: 

“The  Wrong  Wife” 
“Four  Blocks  Apart” 
“Marriage  for  Two” 
"The  Age  of  Youth” 


30  Installments  Each 
Dramatic  Illustrations 
Preliminary  Announcements 
in  Mat 


For  Terms  and  Sample  Proofs 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA 


i 


4k 
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aily  capacity  1000  tons  of  newsprint. 


Located  entirely  within  the  United 
States. 


virtually  every  dollar  of  income  re¬ 
mains  in  this  country  in  salaries, 
wages,  taxes,  disbursements  for 
supplies,  etc. 


Independent.  No  fixed  charges.  Free 
from  deht. 


Ownership  uninterrupted  since  its  start. 

An  American  institution  with  an 
enviable,  honorable  record. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Company 

SALES  DIVISION 

H.  MERTON  JOYCE,  V.  P.  &  Mgr.  of  Sales 

342  Madison  Ave.  New  York  City 
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BROADCASTERS  WILL 
NAME  A  ‘DICTATOR’ 

National  Group  Adopts  Plan  at  St. 

Louis  Convention — LaFount 
Hits ‘Excessive  Selling 
Talks 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubi-isher) 

St.  Loris.  Xov.  1() — Tlie  Xational 
Association  of  Broadcasters  in  conven¬ 
tion  here  empowered  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  an  executive  manager 
with  dictatorial  authority.  It  is  said 
that  Philip  G.  Loucks  of  Washington, 
present  national  director,  may  be  chosen, 
but  no  definite  selection  has  been  made. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  criticism  of  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  selling  talks  by  numerous 
broadcasting  stations.  This  subject  was 
brought  up  by  Harold  A.  LaFount,  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission.  He  said  that  it  was  up 
to  the  stations  themselves  to  save  the 
industry,  and  if  they  gave  in  to  over¬ 
commercialization  the  business  would  be 
wrecked. 

“The  public  wants  service,”  he  said. 
“The  advertiser  wants  the  public’s  at¬ 
tention  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  He 
in  turn  adds  the  advertising  expense  to 
the  price  of  his  goods,  and  so  in  the 
end  the  public  pays  indirectly  for  its 
service. 

“While  the  advertiser  must  have  an 
audience  and  to  get  the  audience  and 
hold  it  the  station  must  give  it  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  the  way  of  service, 
nevertheless  the  danger  of  over-com¬ 
mercialization  is  a  real  temptation  for 
which  many  stations  have  fallen. 

“Instead  of  operating  primarily  in  the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity,  they  are  operating  mainly  for  the 
profits  they  gain  through  excessive  and 
uninteresting  advertising.  In  so  doing 
I  warn  them  they  are  selling  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and 
their  judgment  day  will  come.” 

Officers  elected  were :  Albert  Mc- 
Cocker,  New  York,  president;  Leo 
Fitzpatrick.  Detroit,  and  John  Shepard. 
Boston,  vice-presidents ;  and  .\rthur 
Church,  Kansas  City,  treasurer. 

LEGAL  AID  GROUP  FORMED 

Buffalo  Times  recently  discovered 
that  38  prisoners  were  held  in  county 
jail  there  by  federal  authorities,  pending 
deportation  proceedings,  and  that  many 
had  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
obtaining  legal  aid.  .\s  a  result  of  the 
Times  disclosures  25  prominent  Buf¬ 
falo  attorneys  have  formed  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  will  see  that  persons  under 
arrest  have  proper  legal  aid,  even  though 
they  are  without  funds. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

Information  is  wanted  regarding 
Frank  H.  Trusdell  (deceased),  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington;  also 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  children.  Address  Librar>-. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 

230,221  Daily  A.  B.  C.  208,243  Sunday 

•  Today  Iowa  is  a  top-notch  oil 
burner  market.  One  manufac¬ 
turer  “turned  on  the  heat”  and 
as  a  result  has  sold  forty-three 
per  cent  of  all  the  oil  burners 
in  use  in  Iowa. 

Sizeable  space,  consistently 
used  in  The  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  contributed  to 
this  sales  record  and  is  helping 
make  Iowa  this  manufacturers' 
best  territory. 


SUNKIST  SPENDS  $1,460,173 

Advertiaing  in  Last  25  Years  Totals 
$16,738,447 

Los  .Angeles,  Xov.  14. — California 
.Sunkist  advertising,  begun  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  now  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  t)t  $16,738,447,  it  is  shown  by  the 
annual  reixirt  of  Paul  S.  -Armstrong, 
general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
(jrowers  Exchange.  Expenditures  this 
year  on  all  forms  of  advertising  and 
trade  work  totaled  $1,460,173,  with 
oranges  accounting  for  the  largest  part. 

“It  is  in  times  like  these  that  the 
effect  of  the  advertising  program  of  the 
Exchange  becomes  most  apparent,” 
said  Mr.  Armstrong.  “Every  purchase 
this  year  involved  the  well  considered 
choice  of  the  purchaser,  and  it  is  for¬ 
tunate  and  the  volume  of  sales  shows 
that  citrus  fruits  have  become  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  many  homes.” 

Xewspaper  advertising  included  four- 
color  pages  in  the  magazine  sections  of 
seventeen  Sunday  newspapers. 

NEW  WEEKLY  STARTS 

A  new  weekly,  the  Harrison  (N.  \.) 
Xczt's,  started  publication  recently. 
The  paper  is  being  financed  entirely  by 
the  people  of  Harrison.  The  managing 
editor  is  Leonore  M.  Leighton,  who  for 
four  years  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Harrtson  Citizen-Obserzvr,  a  weekly. 


$500  LIBEL  VERDICT 

New  York  Woman  Had  Sued  Daily 
Mirror  for  $100,000  Damages 

-A  jury  sitting  in  Justice  Thomas  W. 
Churchill’s  chambers  in  Xew  York  this 
week  awarded  Mrs.  Ethel  Kaye  Fried- 
berg  damages  of  $500  in  her  libel  suit 
against  the  Xew  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Mrs.  Friedberg  sued  for  $100,000, 
basing  her  action  on  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  .Aug.  20,  1929.  She  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  defendant  in  a  suit 
for  alienation  of  affections. 

The  defense  counsel  asserted  the 
story  was  based  on  a  legal  proceeding 
and  that  the  papers  in  the  suit  were  on 
file  in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court. 
Plaintiff  charged  that  the  article  was 
an  unfair  report  of  the  proceedings. 

GALLICO  MAKES  SOLO  HOP 

Paul  Gallico,  sports  editor  of  the 
Xeu  York  Daily  News,  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  aviation  while  flying  on  as¬ 
signments,  is  taking  flying  lessons.  He 
made  his  first  solo  hop  Nov.  14. 

SUSPECT  ARRESTED 

.A  man.  giving  his  name  as  Albert 
Gurzynski,  has  been  arrested  charged 
with  sending  a  threatening  letter  and 
trying  to  extort  $5,000  from  Thornton 
L.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


JOINS  ECONOMY  LEAGUE 

(Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  15. — 
.Aubrey  E.  Taylor,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  lYashington  Post,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  information  for 
the  Xational  Economy  League,  which 
is  waging  a  fight  for  reduction  of  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures,  particularly  those 
for  veterans’  relief.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
opened  offices  in  rooms  1122-24,  the 
Xational  Press  Building  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  his  new  work  at  once. 

R.  E.  MILNES  PROMOTED 

Ralph  E.  Milnes  has  been  named  local 
advertising  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  News. 
J.  B.  Higdon,  who  has  been  advertising 
manager,  becomes  national  advertising 
manager.  Milnes,  though  still  in  his 
early  thirties,  has  been  with  the  papers 
12  years.  He  attended  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  worked  on  the  Neze 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  before  going 
to  San  .Antonio. 


DAILY  CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Orange  (N.  J.)  North  Jersey 
Courier  has  changed  its  name  back  to 
its  original  title,  the  Daily  Courier. 
The  North  Jersey  Courier  name  was 
adopted  when  the  paper  was  purchased 
by  Charles  E.  Marsh  and  associates  of 
.Austin,  Tex. 


Providence  Signals 


Rhode  Island  industrial  activity  increased  in 
October  for  the  fifth  consecutive  month.  Manu¬ 
facturing  payrolls,  following  a  33%  jump  from  July 
to  September,  continued  their  encouraging  climb 
.  .  .  Total  payroll  withdrawals  from  Rhode  Island 
banks  for  the  4  week  period  ending  October  29  were 
10%  above  the  preceding  4-week  total. 


Journal-Bulletin 

FAMILIES 


C3^D! — People 


are  Spending  More  Money! 


In  Rhode  Island 

2  3 

Avarag*  for  Stato 
at  a  Wholo 

In  Providence 

19  20 

A.B.C.  City 


September  retail  sales  were  only  11%  below 
last  year’s.  October  sales  continued  above  the  na¬ 
tional  level,  showing  a  seasonal  rise,  and  a  marked 
increase  in  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  first  of 
November. 

Sales  of  ordinary  life  insurance  were  above 
1931  in  Rhode  Island — and  in  no  other  state — both 
in  August  and  September. 

Bank  debits  in  the  Providence  center  were 
24%  higher  in  October  than  in  September,  while  the 
U.  S.  total  declined  3%. 


Providence  Journal  6, Bulletin 

Dominating  New  LtijgJLcuuVi  Scxjottd  Lojug/*^  Manket 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.  Representatives  R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

Boston:  New  York:  Chicago  San  Francisco  :  Los  Angeles  :  Seattle 


THE  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 


Advances  the  Starting  Time 
of  Waiting  Presses 


The  Automatic  Autoplate  Machine  im¬ 
proves  pressroom  as  well  as  foundry 
efficiency.  It  shortens  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  start  a  battery  of  presses.  It 
makes  for  earlier  finishes. 

Automatic  stereotyping  insures  a  fixed 
and  dependable  rate  of  production.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  schedule,  accu¬ 
rately  and  dependably,  the  number  of 
plates  which  can  be  produced  in  a  given 
length  of  time.  It  insures  uniformity 
of  plate  quality  as  well  as  speed. 


Losses  of  time  in  foundry  and  press¬ 
room  are  a  tremendous  handicap  to  any 
newspaper.  Obsolete  methods  of  stereo¬ 
typing,  therefore,  have  no  proper  place 
in  modern  newspaper  production.  This 
applies  to  needed  changes  from  hand- 
box  stereotyping  to  the  Pony  Autoplate 
Machine,  as  well  as  to  changes  from 
Junior  to  Automatic  Autoplate  Ma¬ 
chines. 

For  economy  and  maximum  foundry 
and  pressroom  capacity.  Autoplate 
Machines  are  indispensable. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Makers  of  Fine  Newspaper  Machinery 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DON’T  WAIT  FOUR  MONTHS 

OLITICS  has  cut  a  workable  pattern  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  post-election  pre-inaugural  co¬ 
operation  between  President  Hoover  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt.  Leaving  aside  all  present  and 
prospective  efforts  to  make  political  medicine  out 
of  the  foreign  debt  situation,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  party  leaders  desire  to  reach,  without  delay,  a 
solution  that  will  take  this  war-baby  out  of  Ameri¬ 
can  politics  and  out  of  the  path  of  international 
trade.  The  march  of  events  will  permit  no  other 
course,  no  interregnum  of  policy,  and  common  sense 
dictates  a  similar  process  with  regard  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  phases  of  the  economic  situation. 

If  the  incoming  administration  draws  any  lesson 
from  the  events  of  Nov.  8,  it  must  be  that  the  nation 
expects  it  to  take  over  the  throttle  on  March  4  with 
all  wheels  running  and  a  course  set.  The  past 
week’s  events  warrant  a  hope  that  this  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplished. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  private  enterprise  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  public  activity?  What  of  the  bankers 
with  vaults  bulging  with  idle  capital?  What  of 
the  manufacturer  with  hopeful  plans  for  his  idle 
factory,  with  a  year’s  advertising  campaign  for  goods 
yet  in  the  raw,  gathering  dust  on  an  advertising 
agency  table?  What  about  the  railroads,  fighting 
motor  traffic  invasions  with  cut  rates,  reduced  serv¬ 
ices,  and  an  economy  program  that  means  eventually 
defective  rails,  bad  order  equipment,  with  possibly 
appalling  loss  of  life  and  property?  What  of  the 
prospective  advertisers  whose  mental  pre-occupation 
is  not  with  the  sales  volume  to  be  produced  by 
sound  copy  for  a  sound  product,  but  with  the  penny- 
ante  picayunish  question  of  reducing  agate  line  rates 
10  per  cent? 

This  nation  has  attained  none  of  its  peaks  of 
greatness  in  politics  or  commerce  by  fighting  for 
the  status  quo,  or  the  status  quo  ante.  It  has  won 
by  conquering  new  frontiers,  and  the  winning  of  the 
west  did  not  close  the  last  one.  There  is  a  new  west 
to  be  won — a  west  of  regular,  gainful  employment 
at  useful  labor  in  factory  and  on  farm,  with  com¬ 
parative  economic  security  for  25,000,000  families. 
For  40  per  cent  of  that  number,  security  does  not 
now  exist  and  for  most  of  the  remaining  60  per 
cent  it  is  precarious.  This  frontier  will  not  be  won 
by  Act  of  Congress,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Presidential  edict,  however  much  these  may  aid 
the  process.  The  prison-shuffle  pace  of  trade  today 
will  not  be  broken  by  word  of  command  but  by 
business  leaders  bold  enough  to  step  out  of  line  and 
make  their  own  parade.  The  rest  will  follow.  The 
frontier  spirit  that  will  risk  all  on  each  succeeding 
step  is  the  only  path  up  and  out  of  the  depths.  The 
legislation  that  cannot  give  the  impulse  to  action  will 
come  later  to  direct  and  correct  it. 

The  future  is  bright,  not  dark.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  this  minute  awaiting  employment.  Millions  of 
hardy  American  citizens,  today  idle,  await  only  the 
chance  to  go  back  to  bench  and  desk  to  prove  their 
ability  to  hold  their  places  in  ranks.  Thousands  of 
new  ideas,  of  incalculable  value  in  comfort  and 
happiness  to  the  multitude,  are  today  being  prepared 
for  manufacture  and  market.  They  await  the  end  of 
the  ostrich  era — when  business  will  again  go  forth 
to  seek  and  pass  obstacles,  not  to  hide  from  them 
and  deny  their  existence.  That  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  system  has  even  now  caught 
the  new  spirit  was  indicated  in  the  survey  reported 
to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  this  week.  The  immediate  future 
security  of  this  nation  depends  upon  the  conduct  of 
its  business  leaders,  upon  their  resumption  of  the 
processes  that  brought  them  fame  and  fortune.  Of 
these  processes,  advertising  has  been  the  most  abused 
and  neglected  since  1930,  and  its  early  restoration  to 
adequate  proportions  will  signal  to  all  the  change 
in  heart  and  mind  that  the  nation  demanded  on 
Election  Day.  All  business,  no  Jess  than  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  received  on  that  occasion  a  command 
that  should  be  obeyed  at  once. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  could  be  sure  of  a  machine 
in  full  motion  on  March  4  were  he  to  assemble 
available  cabinet  timber  at  Warm  Springs  now, 
establish  an  advisory  council,  and  move  to 
Washington  with  major  plans  fixed;  mean¬ 
time  business  would  gain  confidence. 


O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good;  because  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
—Psalms,  CXVIII;  1. 


RADIO  IN  POLITICS 

HE  fuse  is  burning  close  to  the  radio  bomb. 
The  long-awaited  explosion  may  be  just 
around  the  comer.  At  any  rate,  newspaper¬ 
men  seem  to  be  aroused  from  their  long  Sleepy 
Hollow  snooze,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  and 
humiliating  events  of  the  1932  campaign,  concluded 
by  the  act  of  the  Associated  Press  in  giving  its 
election  returns  to  the  broadcasting  chains  which 
compose  an  advertising  medium  rival  to  the  press. 
Dazzled  by  commercialism,  many  newspapermen 
have  not  been  thinking  straight  about  radio  for 
years.  There  has  been  a  minimum  of  consideration  of 
the  free  press  issues  involved.  Too  many  of  us  have 
been  talking  about  advertising  profits,  while  neglect¬ 
ing  our  loyalty  to  the  great  instrument  of  public 
information  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  sole  depend¬ 
able  machine  by  which  free  American  institutions 
can  be  protected  through  an  informed  electorate. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  awakening.  Something 
can  be  done  about  it  and — and  maybe  now  will  be! 

It  is  a  relatively  minor  matter  that  the  election 
night  returns  were  given  to  the  people  by  radio  at 
the  expense  of  the  members  of  the  A.P.  If  the 
directorate  is  satisfied  with  this  gift  of  news  to  a 
rival  advertising  medium,  or  think  the  publicity 
.\.P.  and  certain  newspapers  got  over  the  air  was 
fair  compensation,  we  can  only  accept  the  situation. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  if  privately-owned,  adver¬ 
tising-minded  radio  is  determined  to  play  at  being  a 
news  medium,  rather  than  a  show,  it  ought  to  pay 
its  own  way.  It  should  proceed  to  compete  with 
newspapers  and  try  out  its  luck.  Nobody  in  news- 
paperdom  would  fear  such  competition  on  its 
merits.  But,  of  course,  being  practical  men,  the 
radio  broadcasters  realize  their  inherent  physical 
handicap,  the  heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  news 
handling,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  organizing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  news-gathering  and  disseminating  service,  to 
cost  millions  per  year,  when  existing  news  service 
can  be  had  for  nothing.  Some  very  bitter  feeling 
has  been  kicked  up  in  newspaper  circles  over  the 
election  night  performance.  Newspapermen  are  now 
organizing  in  every  state  and  region  to  protect  their 
news  interests  in  the  future.  We  believe  and  fer¬ 
vently  hope  that  these  committees  will  bring  order 
out  of  the  present  chaos. 

Our  chief  opposition,  often  expressed,  to  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  radio  broadcasters  to  operate  a  news  serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  that  the  limitations  of  the  radio  instru¬ 
mentality  are  such  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  or 
proper  coverage  of  the  news.  One  of  the  most 
menacing  conditions  in  this  country  today  is  the 
apathy,  superficiality  and  plain  ignorance  of  the 
voting  masses.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  newspapers 
to  sugarcoat  and  otherwise  encourage  serious  read¬ 
ing  of  vital  information,  to  form  safe  public  opinion, 
but  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  people  are  to 
depend  upon  the  bulletin  services  of  radio,  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  jazz  and  advertising,  and  limited 
only  to  headline  information,  the  problems  which 
now  confront  our  form  of  government  would  be  in¬ 
creased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  people  so 
affected.  Radio  cannot  do  the  newspaper  job.  Shall 
it  be  permitted  to  trifle  with  it? 

The  great  issue  the  1932  radio  campaign,  exposed 
in  nakedness,  lies  in  the  field  of  politics.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  our  American  system.  If  you  will  read 
the  speech  that  Senator  Clarence  C.  Dill,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  made  over  the  National  Broadcasting  net¬ 
work,  on  Nov.  7,  being  introduced  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Aylesworth,  you  will  sense  the  major  radio  question, 
especially  if  you  arc  loyal  to  the  free  press  and  the 
democratic  system  of  parties.  Here  one  finds  that 
the  major  parties  bought,  at  advertising  rates,  $2,- 
500,000  of  air  time  during  the  campaign.  The  fellow 
with  the  longest  pocketbook  got  the  most  space.  It 


was,  as  Mr.  Dill  tells  the  story,  a  common,  com¬ 
mercial  transaction. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
now  President-elect,  stepped  before  the  microphone 
to  address  the  people,  every  word  uttered  represented 
dollars  for  a  vested  interest.  And  this  vested  in¬ 
terest  was  operating  its  system  of  communication 
over  channels  arbitrarily  granted  by  federal  public 
officials,  though  these  invisible  means  are  surely  as 
much  the  property  of  the  people  as  are  highways  or 
waterways.  Mr.  Dill  had  the  audacity  to  discuss,  in 
most  flattering  terms,  this  function  as  a  part  of  the 
“free  press”  system.  What  was  free  about  it?  The 
fact  that  there  wasn’t  any  censorship,  in  the  sense 
that  one  party  was  not  favored  over  the  other,  except 
that  the  one  best  financed  got  the  most  time,  does 
not  constitute  freedom  which  can  be  compared  with 
newspaper  freedom.  If  the  political  parties  have 
paid  their  advertising  bills,  which  we  seriously  doubt, 
they  cannot  feel  they  received  anything  free.  The 
only  free  thing  we  observed  on  the  air  was  news¬ 
paper  goods,  handed  out  at  the  expense  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

By  what  right,  in  common  sense  or  any  fair  view 
of  the  aspirations  of  a  democratic  order,  should  the 
heads  of  political  parties  be  compelled  to  address  the 
electorate  at  advertising  rates,  whether  in  news¬ 
papers  or  radio  or  any  other  medium?  Who  but  the 
blind  and  stupid  will  fail  to  recognize  vast  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  abuses  arising  from  a  system 
wherein  a  corporation  gains  a  vested  interest  in  our 
political  system  to  an  extent  calling  for  $2,500,000 
from  the  parties  to  cover  a  canvass  of  the  electorate? 
And  if  the  party  bills  are  not  paid  what  shall  pre¬ 
vent  the  powerful  radio  lobby  at  Washington  from 
reminding  the  debtors  that  they  are  in  hock?  No 
more  ignoble  situation  has  ever  existed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  yet  Mr.  Dill  brazenly  compares  it  with  “free 
press”  practice.  Furthermore,  his  invidious  com¬ 
ment  concerning  newspaper  methods  in  political 
campaigning  was  both  false  and  insulting  and  he  is 
a  gentleman  to  keep  your  eye  on  in  future  in 
reference  to  radio  encroachments. 

We  hope  the  newspaper  committees  that  are  form¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  w'ill  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
radio  problem.  Advertising  rivalry  is  the  least  of  it. 
Radio,  a  beneficent  invention,  capable  of  fine  public 
service,  has  been  the  plaything  of  profit-minded  show 
promoters.  Newspapermen  ought  to  aid  radio  to 
find  its  place  in  the  scheme.  There  is  no  question 
that  practical  politicians  have  immensely  enjoyed  the 
short-circuit  radio  has  provided  to  the  public  mind 
and  have  gloried  in  the  practical  immunity  thus 
gained  from  the  scrutiny  of  newspaper  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  and  counter-claiming.  To  get  a  good  picture 
of  how  the  political  mind  reacts  in  this  respect  please 
read  Dill.  Radio  has  a  rightful  place  and  no  fair 
journalist  denies  it.  But  it  has  bitten  off  more  than 
it  can  chew,  it  is  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  it  does  not 
respect  the  fine  checks  and  balances  of  our  political 
system,  its  commercial  spirit  and  its  power  over 
public  opinion  have  given  it  scandalous  political 
patronage  and  made  it  the  darling  of  a  type  of 
politician.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  house  must 
be  set  in  order.  This  will  come  through  the  process 
of  public  opinion,  formed  in  newspapers.  If  it 
means  government  ownership  and  control,  so  be  it! 
Other  avenues  are  available.  Common  sense  sug¬ 
gests  them. 

At  least,  we  can  hope  we  have  heard  the  last 
Presidential  address  on  the  air  at  advertising  rates. 
And  we  hope  never  again  to  hear  on  the  air  news¬ 
papermen  reading  words,  such  as  an  A.P.  lead,  which 
will  be  the  very  goods  the  public  is  asked  to  buy  in 
printed  form  hours  later.  It  is  useless  to  expatiate 
on  this  theme.  On  its  face,  such  practice  means 
press  destruction.  A  little  better  thinking,  a  more 
loyal  attitude  toward  the  principle  and  fact  of  free 
press,  a  truer  conception  of  press  responsibility  in 
the  public  opinion  process  are  urgently  required  and 
no  doubt  will  now  flow  from  the  present  movement 
to  establish  an  intelligent,  nation-wide  newspaper 
defense. 


Senator  Dill  talks  about  the  "dangerous 
propaganda"  found  in  newspapers,  and  one 
knows  without  questioning  that  he  means  politi¬ 
cal  matter  on  the  opposite  side  of  his  fence. 
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JOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Seu’s-Leader,  and  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizen’s  Committee,  Welfare  and 
Relief  Mobilization  of  1932,  spoke  over 
the  NBC  network  Nov.  13  in  behalf  of 
relief  funds. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  served  as 
toastmaster  Nov.  2,  at  a  dinner  in  South 
Bend  honoring  U.  S.  Senator  James  E. 
Watson,  of  Indiana,  on  his  68th  birth¬ 
day. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  publisher,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  Nov.  13  addressed  the 
Charlotte  Unit^  Welfare  Federation. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  and  publisher, 
IVaycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald  and 
president  of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  appointed  Georgia  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation. 

Gene  A.  Howe,  editor  and  publisher, 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  went  on 
a  duck  hunting  trip  to  Bailey  county, 
Texas,  and  Curry  county,  N.  M.,  last 
week. 

A.  G.  Newmyer,  associate  publisher 
of  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  has 
returned  to  his  office  after  an  illness. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  addressed 
a  drive  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  last  week. 

William  H.  Hill,  publisher,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  returned  to  Bing¬ 
hamton  Nov.  13  after  several  months 
work  at  Republican  headquarters  in 
New  York  City  as  assistant  campaign 
manager  for  President  Hoover  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  former  Congress¬ 
man. 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  co-publisher  of 
the  Frederick  (Md.)  News  and  Post, 
and  Mrs.  Delaplaine,  are  spending  a 
week  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  New  York. 
On  Nov.  19,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delaplaine 
observed  their  19th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary.  Mr.  Delaplaine  recently  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Frederick  Hotel 
Company,  operators  and  owners  of  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel,  in  Frederick. 

Walter  Locke,  editor,  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  and  Dwight  E.  Young, 
editor-in-chief,  the  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald,  were  members  of  a  committee 
which  arranged  a  civic  Armistice  Day 
observance  at  Dayton. 

T.  H.  Deming,  editor,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune-Chronicle,  addressed  a  group  of 
young  people  from  the  Presbyterian 
and  M.  E.  churches,  there  Nov.  13,  on 
“The  Policies  and  Ethics  of  News¬ 
papers.” 

George  H.  Sweeney,  publisher, 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Morning  Chieftain,  was 
principal  speaker  at  a  festival  of  the 
Pueblo  Grecian  community,  Oct.  31. 

Pleas  E.  Greenlee,  for  many  years 
advertising  manner  of  the  Shelbyville 
(Ind.)  Democrat,  and  until  recently  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Disf>atch,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Governor-elect  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Greenlee  was  McNutt’s 
campaign  manager. 

Howard  H.  Fitzgerald,  publisher, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  pre¬ 
sented  five  memberships  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Y.M.C.A.  to  deserving  young 
men. 

Harry  Musselwhite,  well  -  known 
Michigan  newspaperman  and  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Manistee  News-Advo¬ 
cate,  defeated  Congressman  James  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  for  the  Ninth  district  con¬ 
gressional  seat  in  the  election  Nov.  8. 

George  D.  Lindsay,  publisher,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  president, 
Sarasota  County  Taxpayers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Florida  Taxpayers’  Association. 

George  H.  Francis,  publisher,  Napa 
(Cal.)  Register,  has  been  appointed  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Napa  County 
Braille  Club. 

Leonard  T.  Schwacofer,  Jr.,  editor, 
IFeit  Riverside  (Cal.)  Progress,  and 


Mrs.  Schwacofer  are  parents  of  a 
son  born  recently. 

Harry  A.  Lawson,  publisher.  Eagle 
Rock  (Cal.)  Sentinel,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Roy  A.  Brown,  publisher,  Sanger 
(Cal.)  Herald,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sanger  Kiwanis  Club. 

David  R.  Carlson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Canoga  Park  (Cal.)  Herald,  and 
member  of  the  advertising  agencies 
recognition  committee,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  has  been 
elated  president,  Canoga  Park-Reseda 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Lewis  M.  Herrmann,  publisher,  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  News,  a  weekly  tab¬ 
loid,  is  on  an  extended  motor  trip 
through  the  South. 

Wallace  Hurley,  publisher,  Paris 
(Ark.)  Express,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  that  city. 

Vic  Lamb,  editor,  Abernathy  (Tex.) 
Reviezv,  and  Mrs.  Lamb  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  Nov.  8. 

S.  L.  Allegri,  publisher,  Houstonia 
(Mo.)  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Allegri  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Nov.  6,  their 
second  child. 

Joseph  J.  Huber,  editor.  West  Bend 
(Wis.)  News,  a  weekly,  was  defeated 
for  election  as  state  assemblyman  from 
Washington  County  by  Joseph  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Democratic  nominee,  Nov.  8. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

WH.  B.  FOWLER,  general  man- 
•  ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
was  principal  speaker  at  the  California 
Scholastic  Press  Association’s  tenth 
convention  at  Stanford  University 
recently. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Junior  League  and  the 
Children’s  Welfare  League  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  Nov.  10. 

George  Kilpatrick,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Curtis  -  Martin  newspapers, 
Philadelphia,  has  recovered  from  an  at¬ 
tack  of  “flu”  and  has  returned  to  his 
desk. 

Milton  R.  Standish,  assistant  business 
manager,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  & 
Telegram,  and  past  exalted  ruler,  San 
Bernardino  Lodge  of  Elks,  was  recently 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  California  Elks  Association,  at 
the  18th  annual  conference  in  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Elda  S.  Gerlat,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  Business 
Woman,  publication  of  the  Wisconsin 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs. 

Leah  Goldberg,  of  the  business  office, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  and  Re¬ 
publican,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
New  York. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Ruth  THOMAS  CASSIDY,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sanford  (Me.)  Tribune 
and  Advocate,  weekly,  has  applied 
metropolitan 
methods  to  her 
paper,  and  as  a 
result  has  watched 
the  circulation 
grow  steadily. 

The  first  thing 
she  did  on  becom¬ 
ing  editor  a  year 
ago  was  to  start 
a  woman’s  page, 
institute  means  of 
thoroughly  cover¬ 
ing  agricultural 
and  school  activ¬ 
ities,  and  urge  the 
printing  of  more 
“personals.”  Some  issues  of  her  paper 
have  contained  as  many  as  4,000  names. 

Before  joining  the  Tribune  and  Advo¬ 
cate  Mrs.  Cassidy  was  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  newspapers  in  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  and  had  had  business  office 
and  editorial  experience  on  the  San¬ 
dusky  Register.  In  addition  she  had 
done  writing  for  trade  magazines  and 
at  one  time  was  women’s  page  editor  of 
the  old  Akron  Press. 


Ruth  T.  Cassidt 


John  H.  Jessup,  business  manager, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Daily  News  Search¬ 
light,  and  Mrs.  Jessup  were  recent  va¬ 
cation  visitors  in  San  Francisco. 

Orlin  Vandever,  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half  advertising  manager  Orange 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Courier,  has  resigned  and 
left  for  Austin,  Tex. 

Richard  Edelen,  formerly  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Nezvs  circulation  staff,  has 
joined  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Phila 
delphia. 

John  P.  Gonner,  general  manager  of 
the  Catholic  Daily  Tribune,  Dubuque, 
la.,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Fred  H.  Kilgus,  formerly  with  the 
Orange  (N.  J.)  Daily  Courier  and  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Orange  and  East  Orange 
Weekly  Review  newspapers,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Courier’s  advertising  staff. 

Paul  Smith,  former  night  editor, 
Boston  American,  has  join^  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

G.  A.  Peterson,  district  circulation 
manager,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dis¬ 
patch,  spent  several  days  recently  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  where  he  was  for¬ 
merly  circulation  manager  for  the  Daily 
Telegram  and  the  Eau  Claire  Leader, 

Alfred  Zimmerman,  assistant  business 
manager,  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
News,  addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Plainfield  Nov.  14,  on  the  making  of  a 
newspaper. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


John  D.  Reads  Will  R. 

A  recent  A.P.  story  about  John  D.  Rockefeller  contains 
this  passage: 

The  founder  of  the  Standard  Oil  fortune  indicated  his  sympathy  for 
President  Hoover  by  calling  attention  to  a  brief  article  in  the  paper 
he  had  on  his  breakfast  table,  written  by  Will  Rogers,  the  humorist. 

“That  is  something  mighty  fine,”  he  said.  “Will  has  written  some 
very  good  stuff  lately.” 

The  article  referred  to  addressed  consolation  to  Mr.  Hoover  from 
“the  whole  American  people,”  which  the  writer  said  “is  no  doubt 
greater  than  that  ever  shared  by  a  losing  President.”  It  added: 
“There  is  nothing  personal  in  that  vote  against  you.” 


Everybody  reads  Will  Rogers.  To  have  him  in  your  paper 
is  a  mark  of  distinction. 
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Roy  I*'.  Wallace  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Jdabel 
(Okla.)  McCurtain  Democrat. 

George  H.  Scruton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Jeanette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch, 
and  Mrs.  Scruton  have  returned  from 
.Sedalia,  Mo.,  where  they  attended  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Scruton’s  father.  Dr. 
W.  G.  Jones. 

Andrew  J.  Jordan,  of  the  New  York 
Times  business  office,  has  been  made 
assistant  to  the  advertising  director.  He 
and  his  wife  recently  became  parents  of 
a  son,  Robert  Andrew. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Henry  CABOT  lodge,  JR.,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  grandson  of  Senator 
Henry  ^bot  Lodge,  was  elected  Nov.  8 
to  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  ISth  Essex  district. 

J.  C.  Sellers,  editorial  writer,  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  addressed 
the  Jacksonville  Traffic  Club,  Nov.  7, 
on  “Loyalty  to  Your  Job.” 

Hiram  G.  Andrews,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
by  a  substantial  majority  Nov.  8,  run¬ 
ning  as  an  Independent. 

Burl  Armstrong,  managing  editor, 
.Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  1932-33  advertising  committee  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

M.  S.  Giles,  former  associate  editor, 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Sheffield  (Ala.)  Standard  and  Tus- 
cumbia  (Ala.)  Times. 
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j.  Clayton  Huglies,  city  editor, 
Cioshen  (Ind.)  Neivs-Titnes,  was  elected 
a  state  representative  from  Elkhart 
County  at  the  recent  election.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Goshen  Democrat, 
Hoopcston  (Ill.)  Times  and  other 
papers. 

Walter  Ratliff,  assistant  city  editor, 
Atlanta  Journal,  has  returned  to  work 
from  a  vacation  spent  on  his  farm  at 
Panthersville. 

James  A.  Langton,  assistant  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Neivs,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  following  a  speaking 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  party  in 
Utah. 

Walter  McMullen,  sports  editor, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  is  progress¬ 
ing  favorably  after  having  his  leg  ampu¬ 
tated  as  a  result  of  an  illness. 

Curtis  Bishop,  sports  editor,  and 
Glenn  Guilkey,  advertising  manager. 
Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald,  were  guest 
announcers  for  radio  station  KGKL, 
San  Angelo,  during  a  recent  football 
broadcast. 

E.  W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Journal-Post,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Sport 
Writers’  Association,  organized  Nov.  6 
in  Kansas  City,  (jther  officers  are : 
Ernest  Mehl,  Kansas  City  Star,  vice- 
president;  Carlos  Hobbs,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  secretary -treasurer. 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadelphia 
Ei’ening  Ledger  columnist,  addressed 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kiwanis  club  last 
week. 

Frank  Francis,  columnist,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Utah  Water 
Storage  Commission  by  Governor 
George  H.  Dern. 

Miss  Mollie  Cullen,  associate  Sunday 
editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republiean, 
coached  a  play  presented  recently  at  St. 
Margaret’s  church  in  Waterbury. 

Hamilton  G.  Park,  columnist.  Salt 
iMke  Tribune,  took  the  negative  last 
week  in  a  public  debate  with  Sam  F. 
Kiefer,  Utah  humorist,  on  “Resolved, 
That  the  Farmer  Has  Been  Sufficiently 
Relieved.” 

Hal  W.  Hazelrigg,  assistant  Sunday 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Hazelrigg  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Stenhanie  Welborn  Hazelrigg, 
their  first  child,  born  Nov.  1. 

Mrs.  Audrey  L.  Suhrke  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Elinor  Meyer  as  local  and  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Plymouth  (Wis.) 
Reznew,  semi-weekly. 

Miss  Elinor  Hughes,  motion  picture 
critic,  Boston  Herald,  addressed  the 
Manuscript  Club  of  Boston  Nov.  IS. 

Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Hirshfeld,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  Preseott  (Ariz.)  Evening 
Courier,  is  spending  a  vacation  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  society  editor, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  attended  the 
national  convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Allen  B.  MacMurphy,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  ha.s 
returned  from  a  trip  to  New  Hampshire. 

Roy  Robert,  reporter  and  radio  page 
editor,  Atlanta  Constitution,  is  ill  at  his 
home.  N.  S.  Noble,  city  editor,  is  an¬ 
nouncing  the  nightly  news-broadcast  of 
the  Constitution. 

Peggy  Hamilton,  fashion  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  recovering  from  an 
operation. 

William  Gaffney,  police  reporter, 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier,  and  Mrs.  Gaff¬ 
ney  are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 

Francis  Drake  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  rewrite  staff,  has  returned  to 
work  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

Rae  B.  Candee,  city  hall  reporter, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  hunting 
deer  in  northern  New  York. 

Douglas  R.  Oliver,  for  several  years 
Ontario  Parliament  buildings  reporter, 
Toronto  Globe,  has  joined  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire  editorial  staff,  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

John  Hix,  originator  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  cartoon,  “Strange  .\s  It  Seems,” 


arrived  in  Chicago  last  Saturday  by  air¬ 
plane  from  Hollywood  on  his  way  to 
New  York  City. 

Wayne  Parrish,  of  the  -Vcit'  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  has  an  article  on 
"What  Is  Technocracy?”  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 

Allen  Raymond,  of  the  reportorial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on 
vacation.  He  made  a  speech  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Nov.  15,  at  Wesleyan  University, 
^fiddletown,  Conn.,  on  journalism. 

Charles  S.  Foltz,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  staff,  who  is  now 
on  vacation  for  three  weeks,  flew  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  from  Newark,  and  expects 
to  fly  back  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  visit 
his  parents  for  about  two  weeks. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff,  addressed  the 
Dietitians’  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  last  week. 

Tom  Howard,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  decorated 
Nov.  12  with  the  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  a  War  Department  decoration 
given  for  meritorious  service  in  action. 
He  served  with  the  149th  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery,  of  the  Rainbow  Division. 

Sanford  Jarrell,  former  New  York 
and  Washington  newspaperman  and 
now  a  magazine  writer  living  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.,  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
aboard  a  sponge  fishing  vessel  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  gathering  material  for 
an  article. 

Early  Maxwell,  sports  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Evening  Appeal,  covered  the 
Vanderbilt-University  of  Tennessee  foot¬ 
ball  game  Nov.  12  at  Nashville. 

Charles  Brinkman,  formerly  pho¬ 
tographer  on  the  Detroit  Mirror,  which 
suspended  recently,  has  joined  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Earle  Radcliffe,  sports  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  was  at 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  Nov.  11,  to  cover  the 
football  game  between  Classen  and 
Guthrie  High  Schools. 

Charles  J.  Bauer,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Bauer  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  Nov.  1. 

James  Smith,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Evening  American,  had  dinner 
with  Henry  Ford  at  his  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  Inn  last  week  and  obtained  an 
exclusive  interview. 

Everett  Morris,  of  the  sports  staff. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
covering  New  England  football  games 
for  the  past  several  weeks  and  spend¬ 
ing  Sundays  with  his  family  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

W.  M.  Gladish,  for  12  years  with  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  Empire 
Films,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Recently  Mr. 
Gladish  was  with  McLean’s  Magazine. 
Before  the  war  he  was  the  first  motion 
picture  editor  of  the  old  Toronto 
(Ont.)  News. 

Sanderson  Smith,  son  of  Prof.  Everett 
W.  Smith,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism,  Stanford  University,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Belmont  (Cal.)  Courier. 

Earl  Brownlee,  Marysville  (Cal.) 
Appeal-Democrat,  is  recuperating  from 
a  severe  illness,  following  an  appendicitis 
operation. 

Whitfield  Griffiths,  of  the  Napa 
(Cal.)  Register  editorial  staff,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  city  clerk,  tax  col¬ 
lector  and  treasurer  of  Napa  by  the 
city  council. 

William  Farrington,  police  reporter, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  Democrat, 
has  been  appointed  adjutant  of  Corp. 
Coyle  Post  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Waterbury.  Mr.  Farrington  and  E. 
Christy  Erk,  managing  editor  of  the 
Democrat,  have  been  appointed  for  one 
year  to  the  publicity  committee. 

William  Bulevich,  former  Villa  Nova 
College  journalism  .student,  has  joined 
the  Waterbury  American  city  staff. 

Perry  Lewis,  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  Clair  Hare,  Philadelphia 
Publie  Ledger,  covered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio  game  in  Columbus  last 
week. 


Henry  Niles,  formerly  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  is  now 
police  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  succeeding  Harvey 
Brown,  who  has  entered  the  insurance 
business, 

Mrs.  Mae  Walsh  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American- Re  publican  staff,  re¬ 
cently  visited  friends  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  N.  Y. 

W.  Porter  Oglesby,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washin^on  bureau. 

Walter  Brooks,  political  writer, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican,  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  have  returned  after  ai 
week’s  vacation  in  Vermont. 

Arthur  Shugrue,  district  reporter. 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
was  guest  of  honor  Nov.  12  at  a  get- 
together  dinner  and  dance  given  by  his 
friends. 

Frank  Pritchard,  formerly  on  the 
police  and  courts  beat  for  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  day  state  desk,  his  duties 
being  assumed  by  Frank  Sallows,  city 
hall  reporter.  Gerald  Granger,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  day  state  desk,  who  also 
fills  the  duties  of  radio  editor  and  staff 
photographer,  has  been  shifted  to  a 
business  beat. 

Ernest  L.  Heitkamp,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  art  editor,  has  begun  a  series  of  in¬ 
formal  lectures  on  art  appreciation 
fore  Chicago  and  suburban  women’s 
club  groups. 

Louis  B.  Buisch,  of  the  Hornell 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune-Times  editorial  staff, 
addressed  the  Hornell  Rotary  (Tlub 
luncheon  last  week  on  methods  used  in 
publishing  a  daily  newspai)er. 

Miss  Janet  Sherwood,  of  Childress, 
Tex.,  has  joined  the  Childress  Daily 
Index  as  society  editor,  succeeding  Miss 
Ethel  McConnell. 

Kenneth  Baffey  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Courier. 

Russell  M.  Stoddard,  Mt.  Holly  re¬ 
porter,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
newspapers,  left  for  a  vacation  in 
Canada  following  his  election  as  coroner 
of  Burlington  County. 

Miss  Margaret  Warner,  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  reporter,  won  a 
council  seat  in  Burlington  City  at  the 
recent  election. 

Robert  Carmichael  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal-Sentinel  local 
staff,  recently  celebrated  his  52nd  year 
with  the  daily. 

Lumen  Winter,  formerly  of  the  art 
staff  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  has  an  exhibition  of  paintings 
on  display  in  Ryerson  Library,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Ken  Hamel,  Toledo  Blade  Reporter, 
suffered  a  painful  injury  to  his  foot  this 
week  when  struck  by  a  falling  pair  of 
copy  desk  shears. 

Clifford  Heineman,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  copy  desk,  has  joined 
the  Toledo  Morning  Times  copy  desk. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Little  rock  Arkansas  g.v 

.yZETTE,  16-page  magazine  section, 
Nov.  9,  devoted  entirely  to  the  Gus 
Blass  Company’s  “harvest  sale.” 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  and 
Telegraph,  Nov.  4,  28-page  tabloid  edi¬ 
tion,  announcing  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Peoples’  National  Bank,  Nov.  5. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch, 
4-page  Peoples’  Service  Drug  Stores 
section,  Nov.  13. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Elliott  a.  HORTON,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  district 
attorney  of  his  county  last  week. 

Richard  McGeorge,  formerly  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  Toledo  Times  staffs, 
has  been  appointed  International  News 
Service  correspondent  in  Toledo. 

W.  R.  Walton,  former  city  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  now  with  the  (Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Associated  Press,  re¬ 
cently  visited  in  South  Bend. 
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STORE’S  SALES  PASS 
$400,000  IN  DAY 


Sixteen-Page  Section  and  Other 

Newspaper  Advertising  Draw 
Huge  Throngs  of  Buyers 
in  Boston 

Uominant  newspaper  advertising 
scored  another  outstanding  success  in 
Boston  on  Nov.  12,  when  Houghton  & 
Dutton.  Inc.,  one  of  Boston’s  pioneer 
dciartinent  stores,  rolled  up  sales  for 
that  day  estimated  at  more  than 
$400,000. 

The  store  u.sed  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  lor  this  sale,  including  a 
lo-page  section  in  the  Boston  Evening 
American  on  Nov.  11.  This  is  called 
the  largest  amount  of  advertising  ever 
published  by  a  Boston  store  in  any 
single  issue  of  any  Boston  newspaper. 

Before  the  doors  of  the  store  opened 
at  9  a.m.,  the  streets  were  thronged,  re¬ 
quiring  the  services  of  policemen.  As 
the  day  progressed,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  close  the  store  doors  and  regu¬ 
late  the  shopi)ers’  entrance  and  exit. 
Store  officials  estimated  that  350,000 
customers  visited  the  store  from  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.m. 

Every  department  in  the  store  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  quota  of  sales.  Many  items 
of  nierchanclise  were  sold  out.  The  total 
promotion  cost  was  estimated  at  3.7  per 
cent  of  sales. 

An  official  of  Houghton’s,  quoting 
sales  in  round  numbers,  stated  that 
more  than  1,000  radios  were  sold;  510 
bedroom  suites ;  300  living  room  suites ; 
280  dining  room  suites;  6,000  pieces  of 
unpainted  furniture ;  300  gas  stoves ; 
1,000  oil  burners ;  4,200  electric  toasters ; 
27,000  sheets;  28,000  pieces  of  silver¬ 
ware  ;  two  carloads  of  soap ;  3,800  gal¬ 
lons  of  paint ;  800  women’s  coats ;  600 
men’s  overcoats ;  500  electric  trains ; 
90,000  jxjunds  of  meat ;  $12,300  worth 
of  oriental  rugs. 

During  the  day,  1,800  charge  ac¬ 
counts  were  opened.  More  than  20,000 
mail  orders  were  received  and  2,700  em¬ 
ployees  were  utilized,  2,000  of  these 
being  specially  employed  for  the  day’s 
sale. 

Houghton  &  Dutton,  which  was  taken 
over  by  new  interests  in  January  of  this 
year,  is  headed  by  A.  W.  Ackermann, 
who  was  recently  advanced  from  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  to  that  of  president.  Edward 
H.  Hunvald  is  advertising  manager. 

“Everything  surrounding  this  sale  in¬ 
dicates  that  business  is  definitely  on  the 
upswing  and  that  Boston  people  will 
respond  to  dominating  promotions  of 
outstanding  values,’’  commented  Presi¬ 
dent  Ackermann. 

OYSTER  CAMPAIGN  URGED 


Virfinia  LegUlator  Propose*  Adver¬ 
tising  to  Save  Chesapeake  Output 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  14. — Virginia 
is  confronted  with  a  major  problem  in 
connection  with  the  marketing  of 
oysters  because  of  strong  competition 
from  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
should  begin  this  season,  possibly  in 
co-operation  with  Maryland  interests,  a 
campaign  to  advertise  Chesapeake  Bay 
oysters,  according  to  Raymond  Sisson, 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  from  Warsaw,  in  Richmond 
County. 

Sisson  said  that  heavy  competition 
has  developed,  particularly  in  the  Jersey 
river  area,  a  producing  center  for 
“white  oysters,”  and  that  not  a  few 
Chesapeake  Bay  shippers  are  confronted 
with  ruin. 

“I  have  been  informed  that  Maryland 
interests,”  Sisson  declared,  "including 
some  of  the  railways,  are  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Virginia  in  a  promotion 
program,  and  I  think  such  a  program 
should  be  launched  at  once.” 


NEW  ACCOUNT  TO  GEYER 

The  Win.  S.  Merrell  Company  of 
Cincinnati,  pharmaceutical  manufactur¬ 
ers.  makers  of  Detoxol  Tooth  Paste  and 
Tooth  Powder,  has  appointed  the  Geyer 
Company,  Dayton  agency,  to  direct  its 
consumer  advertising. 


RENTAL  COPY  SUCCESSFUL 

Paid  Space  Brought  Immediate 
Results  Detroit  Bank  Reports 

Xewspaiier  advertising  has  proven  to 
be  a  most  effective  method  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  apartment  rentals  in  Detroit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonard  P.  Reaume,  manager  of 
the  real  estate  department  of  Detroit 
Trust  Company  and  former  president  of 
National  .Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards. 

".An  analysis  of  our  fall  campaign 
in  Detroit  will,  1  believe,  bear  out  this 
contention,"  said  Mr.  Reaume  this  week. 
"During  the  last  week  in  .August  and 
the  month  of  September  we  ran  four 
full  pages  and  one  five-column,  20-inch 
newspaper  advertisements  each  offering 
from  40  to  80  properties.  The  result 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent 
in  number  of  in<|uirers  per  day  and  484 
units  rented  during  August  as  against 
3.39  for  July;  290  for  June  and  275  for 
•August  of  last  year.  During  Septem¬ 
ber  the  record  was  greatest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  company,  667  units  being 
rented  as  compared  with  .330  units  for 
September,  1931. 

"Moreover,  following  the  large  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  rental  inquiries 
began  pouring  in,  running  more  than  200 
daily.  It  was  necessary  to  install  an 
additional  telephone  and  a  rotary  card 
system  in  the  rental  division,  the  staff 
of  which  was  forced  to  stay  on  duty 
until  8  and  9  o’clock  evenings.” 

STORE  ADVERTISES  “CREDO” 


Marshall  Field  Tells  Belief  in  United 
Action  for  Recovery 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  used 
large  space  in  all  Chicago  newspapers 
late  last  week  to  announce  its  "credo” 
on  working  for  business  recovery  as  an 
aftermath  to  the  national  election.  The 
advertisement  stated: 

“1.  We  believe  in  the  United  States 
of  America ;  in  the  soundness  and  per¬ 
manence  of  its  institutions:  in  its  des¬ 
tiny  to  lead  the  family  of  nations  to 
peace,  brotherhood,  and  contentment. 

“2.  We  believe  in  the  ability  of  our 
appointed  leaders  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  obstruct  the  path  of  our 
people  to  happiness  and  prosperity. 

"3.  We  believe  that  the  business  men 
of  this  country  can  and  will  work  to¬ 
gether  for  our  national  welfare;  setting 
aside,  if  need  be,  the  powerful  influences 
of  self-interest ;  and  will  so  coordinate 
their  efforts  and  policies  that  re¬ 
covery — material  and  spiritual — will  be 
hastened. 

"4.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  who  have  jobs,  to  try  to  create  jobs 
for  those  who  have  not. 

"5.  We  believe  that  we  can  best  show 
our  patriotism  and  our  faith  in  our 
country  by  thrusting  aside  all  distrac¬ 
tion,  setting  our  faces  forward,  and 
working  harder,  more  thoughtfully  than 
ever  before.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  ADVERTISING 

New  Orleans’  community  advertising 
campaign,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  released  for  na¬ 
tional  publication,  advance  copy  having 
been  sent  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat ,  Kansas  City  Star- 
Times,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 

$10,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

H.  Stuart  Morrison,  editor  of  the 
Iselin  (N.  J.)  Nctvs,  has  been  named 
in  a  $10,000  libel  suit  instituted  by 
Anthony  Aquila,  Woodbridge  township 
committee  member,  based  on  stories  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  News  Aug.  25,  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  Aquila’s  part  in  the  Iselin 
grade  crossing  elimination  and  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  zoning  law. 

TELLS  ONLY  HALF 

The  Starke  (Fla.)  Bradford  County 
Telegraph  celebrated  its  55th  anniver¬ 
sary  recently.  Editor  Robinson  said : 
"May  the  next  55  years  be  as  happy  for 
you  as  the  past  55  have  been  for  me. 
And  should  anyone  ask  you  why  I  have 
lived  so  long  it  is  because  I  see  and 
hear  everything  and  tell  only  half  of  it.” 


A  N.A.  REPORTS  ON  BUDGETS 
—HITS  AGENCY  COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


on  the  value  of  prinlucts  placed  on  the 
market  and  advertised.  It  exists  be¬ 
cause  there  is  already  a  sizable  group 
of  people  in  this  country  who  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  read  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  good 
money  in  order  to  get  the  truth. 

“.Another  sympton  is  to  be  found  in 
that  faithful  mirror  of  public  thought 
and  feeling — the  stage.  I  like  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  and  I  have  observed  that 
in  the  past  two  years  no  self-respecting 
review  has  considered  itself  complete 
without  at  least  one  scene  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  is  burlesqued  and  lampooned. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  these  scenes  are 
always  among  those  most  heartily 
applauded. 

"There  are  other  symptons.  There 
has  been  some  talk  at  Washington  of 
a  Federal  censorship  of  advertising. 

“Then,  too,  it  is  significant  that  re¬ 
cently  several  of  the  worst  offenders 
have  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to 
pull  in  their  horns. 

“I  have  discussed  this  matter  dozens 
of  times  with  advertising  men,  and 
with  a  certain  type  of  individual  you 
invariably  encounter  the  same  oft- 
repeated  argument. 

“  Tt  may  be  dishonest,’  they  say,  ‘and 
it  may  be  vulgar,  and  it  may  ^  dis¬ 
gusting,  but  the  business  of  advertising 
is  to  sell  goods — and  it  pays!’ 

"Now  nobody  knows  better  than  I  do 
that  it  is  the  business  of  advertising  to 
sell  goods,  and  nobody  is  more  anxious 
to  sell  them  than  I  am.  But  I  also 
know  that  it  isn’t  necessary  to  racketeer 
in  order  to  sell  them.  Moreover,  I 
deny  emphatically  that  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  ever  really  does  pay.  The 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  it  have 
been  sponsored  by  a  few  large  adver¬ 
tisers  who  carry  tremendous  schedules. 
I  maintain  that  if  that  money  had  been 
spent  in  telling  an  honest  story  and  tell¬ 
ing  it  well,  they  would  have  had  far 
better  results.  I  maintain  that  a  good 
part  of  their  advertising  expenditure 
has  therefore  been  wasted.  And  as 
for  the  little  fellows  who  rush  to  imi¬ 
tate  them— they  have  simply  sacrificed 
their  own  individuality,  their  own  char¬ 
acteristic  sales  story,  without  sharing 
any  of  the  benefits  of  complete  coverage 
which  the  big  advertiser  enjoys.  It  is 
exactly  like  a  shop  girl  who  spends  her 
small  store  of  time  and  money  trying 
to  look  like  Greta  Garbo.” 

Hugh  Bancroft,  president  of  Dow, 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  addressing  the 
convention  Nov.  18,  reiterated  his  be¬ 
lief  that  “this  country  had  probably 
passed  the  crisis  of  its  ailment,”  adding 
*hat  the  fundamentals  of  business  and 
credit  had  continued  to  improve  since 
he  first  expressed  this  opinion  a  month 
ago.  He  warned  however,  against  “the 
insistent  demand  for  paper  money  in¬ 
flation,”  which  he  linked  with  the 
soldiers’  bonus  and  other  proposals.  In 
addition,  he  said  that  until  drastic  re¬ 
duction  in  taxation  is  accomplished, 
“government  will  continue  to  be  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  economic 
recovery.” 

“We  have  reached  the  point,”  he 
.said,  “where  the  essentials  of  our  finan¬ 
cial  and  credit  situation  are  so  strong 
that  only  Washington  can  impair  it. 

“While  our  conspicuous  economic 
illiterates  were  nearly  all  noisily  on  the 
Nov.  8  band  wagon,  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  that  the  incoming  administration 
will  be  led  by  them  away  from  the  path 
of  financial  sanity  and  integrity. 

“Business  revival  is  now  conditioned 
upon  the  ability  of  business  to  operate 
profitably  at  a  much  lower  price  level 
than  the  one  to  which  we  had  become 
accustomed  in  the  post-war  decade. 
This  necessitates  a  substantial  further 
reduction  in  costs.” 

Choosing  publications  with  “quality” 
circulation  instead  of  “quantity”  was 
urged  upon  the  .Association  Thursday 
by  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  of  New  A’ork. 
vice-president  of  General  Foods  Cor¬ 


poration,  in  his  address  on  "Rates  We 
Pay — Space  We  Use." 

He  said  the  great  difficulty  that  has 
confronted  advertisers  for  the  last  20 
years  is  relating  rates  to  circulation. 
This  resulted  from  the  fact  that  no  one 
knew  exactly  what  circulation  was,  he 
declared. 

"I  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a 
very  detrimental  practice,"  he  related, 
“and  that  is  the  paying  of  too  much 
attention  to  the  end  figure  on  the 
.A.B.C.  reports — the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion.” 

With  advertisers  paying  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  "end  figure,”  or  total  of 
circulation,  it  encouraged  publishers  to 
concentrate  on  building  this  figure,  he 
declared,  thereby  resulting  in  continued 
drives  for  quantity  rather  than  quality 
circulation.  “The  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  publishers  are  as  honest  as  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Butler  asserted,  “but  as  the 
practice  became  increasingly  costly  to 
the  publishers,  they  had  to  pass  it  on  to 
the  advertisers.” 

"We  are  responsible  for  this,”  the 
speaker  declared.  “We  have  encouraged 
the  building  up  of  cost.” 

It  took  the  depression  to  correct  this 
situation,  he  asserted.  He  said  adver¬ 
tisers  found  publishers  reluctant  to  bring 
their  rates  to  a  basis  of  declining  values. 

In  urging  quality  as  the  only  basis 
for  buying  space,  the  speaker  said  that 
advertisers  can  only  do  that  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  A.B.C.  reports.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  advertisers  have  the  power 
of  stopping  the  use  of  premiums  if  they 
do  not  approve  of  the  circulation  gained 
in  this  manner. 

"Forced  combination  buying”  was  an¬ 
other  matter  Mr.  Butler  declared  the 
advertisers  have  the  power  of  vetoing 
if  they  so  desire.  Multiplying  costs  by 
multi-editions  of  certain  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  was  still  another,  he  asserted. 
“Is  there  any  law  to  make  you  accept 
the  before  12  o’clock  circulation  at  the 
same  value  as  the  late  afternoon  circu¬ 
lation?”  he  asked. 

He  said  the  advertisers  also  can  check 
the  placing  of  the  same  value  on 
“widely  extended”  circulation  as  on  city 
circulation.  He  said  he  meant  by  this 
the  circulation  in  outlying  rural  areas. 
“I  honestly  believe  the  individual  ad 
vertiser  has  not  yet  begun  to  assum 
his  responsibility  in  assisting  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  cutting  down  costs,”  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  asserted. 

He  has  been  a  director  for  16  years 
and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  .Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 


AD  FOUND  PURCHASERS 

Chicago’s  interest  in  beer,  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  was  reflected  this 
week  in  the  response  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
offering  a  large  brewery  property  for 
sale.  Some  of  the  inquiries  were  from 
brewing  interests  desiring  to  return  to 
the  beer  manufacturing  business. 
Others  were  from  La  Salle  street 
houses  interested  in  financing  brewery 
operations.  Leo  J.  Sheridan,  head  of  the 
agency  representing  the  property,  said 
that  he  had  never  known  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  nature  which  resulted 
in  such  a  large  number  of  personal 
inquiries. 


SCRIBE  DOWNS  MATMEN 

R.  A.  Cronin,  Los  Angeles  Illustrated 
News  sports  editor,  a  giant  in  his  own 
right,  arose  in  disgu.st  one  evening  last 
week  when  two  wrestlers  fell  in  his  lap 
at  a  match  in  Los  Angeles  and  dumped 
the  pair  on  the  floor,  knocking  bo‘h 
unconscious.  After  the  20-second  time 
limit,  when  neither  arose,  the  referee 
called  it  a  draw. 


JOINS  RADIO  STATION 

D.  I.  MacDonald,  formerly  with 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Elevated  Advertising  Company, 
has  been  appointed  business  manager  of 
radio  station  WLS,  Chicago. 


SULZBERGERS  SAIL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger  left  Nov.  12  in  the  Rex  for  six 
weeks’  vacation  in  Europe,  including  a 
three  weeks’  tour  of  Italy. 
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NEWSPRINT  PARLEY 
REPORTS  PROGRESS 

Chairman  of  Bankers’  Committee 
Says  Outlook  Is  “Hopeful” — Re¬ 
organization  of  Abitibi  Planned 
— Price  Brothers  Reports 

E.  \V.  Beatty,  chairman  of  the  bank¬ 
ers’  committee  which  is  meeting  with 
representatives  of  large  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  to  devise  means  for  stabilizing 
newsprint  production  and  prices,  in  a 
statement  late  last  week  reported  that 
“satisfactory  progress  has  been  made” 
and  that  the  outlook  was  "hopeful.” 

This  was  the  first  indication  that  the 
conference,  which  has  been  meeting  at 
Toronto  and  Montreal  for  several 
weeks,  was  making  any  headway.  The 
meetings  were  adjourned  until  late  this 
week. 

Proposals  for  the  pooling  of  tonnage 
and  its  redistribution  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  producers  have  been  the  principal 
topics  discus.sed  at  the  meetings.  While 
no  specific  agreement  has  been  reached, 
it  is  understood  that  the  principle  of  a 
pooling  arrangement  has  been  generally 
accepted. 

It  was  reported  this  week  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
.\bitibi  Paper  and  Power  Company, 
and  it  was  expected  that  this  might  be 
done  without  a  sale  of  the  company’s 
assets.  permanent  liquidator  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  company’s 
affairs. 

Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  reported 
late  last  week  a  loss  of  $429,629  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  its  present  fiscal 
year.  The  current  liabilities  of  the 
company  as  of  Sept.  30  showed  an  ex¬ 
cess  over  the  current  assets  by  $327,- 
760.  Current  liabilities  total  $6,313,118 
while  current  assets  are  $5,985,358. 

During  October  production  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  mills  amounted  to  157,- 
506  tons,  as  compared  with  150.691  tons 
in  September,  and  184,252  tons  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1931,  according  to  the  current  re¬ 
port  of  the  Xewsprint  Service  Bureau. 
Production  in  the  United  States  totaled 
76.731  tons,  against  70,621  tons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  97,117  tons  in  October,  1931. 

Canadian  production  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1932  was  1,609,090  tons, 
again.st  1,876,982.  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1931.  United  States  production  was 
847,171  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1932.  against  969.772  tons  in  like  period 
of  1931. 

The  combined  production  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1932  was  2.456,261  tons, 
against  2,846.664  tons  in  like  period  of 
1931,  and  3,206,606  tons  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1930. 

Stocks  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  on  Nov.  1,  were  81,201  tons  against 
81,157  tons  on  Oct.  1  and  74,916  tons 
on  \ov.  1,  1931.  Shipments  of  news¬ 
print  from  United  States  and  Canadian 
mills  in  October  were  234,490  tons, 
against  225,867  tons  in  September  and 
2W.341  tons  in  October,  1931. 

Canadian  shipments  in  October  were 
157,568  tons,  against  152,633  tons  in 
September  and  191.785  tons  in  October, 
1931.  Shipments  from  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  mills  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1932  were  2,459,383  tons, 
against  2.832,013  tons  in  the  first  ten 
months,  1931.  Canadian  mill  shipments 
in  the  first  ten  months,  1932,  were 
1.611,905  tons,  against  1,861,117  tons  in 
the  same  1931  period. 

COVERED  N.  Y.  CAME 

Providence  newspapermen  who  jour¬ 
neyed  to  \ew  York  to  cover  the 
Columbia-Brown  football  game  included 
John  R.  Hess  and  Fred  M.  Knight. 
Prmidenfe  Journal,  and  Jerry  Pryor, 
Proi'idence  S eu'S  -  Tribune .  Joseph 
.\rsenault  of  the  Journal  and  'Arthur 
Brennan  of  the  \ews-Tribune  were  the 
photographers  accompanying  the  re¬ 
porters. 

MARKS  43rd  YEAR 

The  Redlands  (Cal.)  Daily  Pacts 
celebrated  its  43rd  anniversary.  Nov.  1. 
H.  A.  Hargreaves,  who  joined  the 
paper  as  a  compositor  when  it  was  es¬ 
tablished.  is  still  with  the  daily.  Paul 
\V.  ^^orlre  is  editor  and  publisher. 


DILL  PRAISES  RADIO’S 
CAMPAIGN  WORK 
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of  the  conclusions  of  the  voters  of  a 
great  nation.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  previously  in  this  or 
any  other  country  on  earth. 

“The  greatest  danger  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  successful  operation  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  like  ours  lurks  in  the  ignor¬ 
ance  and  the  indifference  of  the  voters, 
and  therefore  the  greatest  service  that 
radio  could  perform  in  this  campaign 
was  to  present  or  permit  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  without  fear  or  favor  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  all  candidates  for  the  election 
of  themselves  or  against  the  election  of 
their  opponents.  This  radio  has  done. 
It  has  done  it  completely  and  it  has 
done  it  well. 

“Herein  the  radio  differs  from  the 
newspaper.  Protected  by  the  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  free  press,  the  news¬ 
papers  have  long  followed  a  practice  of 
espousing  one  side  or  the  other  in  a 
political  campaign.  Sometimes  they  be¬ 
come  quite  extreme  in  their  opposition 
or  supjwrt.  On  one  side,  they  expose 
corruption ;  they  point  out  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  candidates;  they  destroy  the 
fallacies  of  political  propaganda.  On 
the  other  side,  they  belittle  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  those  in  office.  They  excuse 
or  justify  the  weaknesses  and  failures 
of  public  officials,  and  they  themselves 
sometimes  carry  on  propaganda  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind. 

“These  practices  are  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  a  free  press, 
and  while  there  are  evils  in  them,  I 
want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  object¬ 
ing  to  a  free  press,  because  these  evils 
are  not  worthy  of  consideration  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“But  with  radio  stations,  we  have  a 
different  situation.  Let  me  explain 
why.  When  radio  began  to  develop  in 
this  country  everybody  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it  recognized  that  it  would 
inevitably  be  a  great  force  in  public 
opinion.  At  first  thought,  that  absolute 
freedom  of  the  radio  was  just  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  freedom  of  the  press.  But  it 
was  realized  then  that  owing  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  radio  channels,  that 
would  be  a  dangerous  rule  to  have,  be¬ 
cause  a  radio  station  owner  without 
control  would  be  more  dangerous  in  the 
formulation  of  public  opinion  than  a 
newspaper  could  be  even  at  its  worst 
because  those  who  a  newspaper  opposes 
can  start  another  newspaper ;  they  can 
distribute  pamphlets  in  reply.  But  not 
so  with  a  radio  station. 

“We  can  only  have  a  limited  number 
of  radio  stations.  Because  of  these 
facts,  it  is  that  every  other  country  in 
the  world  has  refused  to  permit  private 
ownership  and  private  operation  of 
radio.  But  here  in  the  United  States, 
we  saw  almo.st  as  many  obstacles  and 
dangers  in  the  government  operation 
of  radio  as  in  the  unrestricted  private 
operation.  Worst  of  all,  we  knew  that 
government  operation  would  hinder  de¬ 
velopment  and  throttle  initiative  in  the 
creation  of  new  methods  of  entertain¬ 
ment. 

“Anyhow,  that  is  not  the  .American 
way  of  developing  a  new  art.  And  so. 
congress  passed  the  radio  law  of  1927 
to  i)ermit  the  private  ownership  and 
private  operation  of  radio,  but  placed 
it  under  the  control  of  the  radio  com¬ 
mission.  The  test  of  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  a  radio  station  to  secure  a 
license  or  to  renew  a  license  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  the  station  will 
.serve  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.  This  public  interest 
might  well  be  called  the  magna  charta 
of  radio  control. 

“Now,  all  broadcasting  licenses  are 
limited  to  six  months.  Think  what  this 
means !  It  means  that  every  radio  sta¬ 
tion  is  under  continual  surveillance  by 
the  commission.  So,  the  commission 
can  always  determine  whether  or  not 
that  station  should  continue  to  operate 
in  the  public  interest. 

“I  have  reviewed  briefly  this  history 
of  the  control  of  radio  in  this  country 


to  make  clear  the  manner  by  which 
congress  has  tried  to  use  its  power  to 
control  radio  stations  and  still  allow 
private  ownership  and  private  initiative 
to  develop  the  art. 

“We  have  tried  to  make  a  law  that 
will  result  in  the  continued  development 
of  the  art  and  make  each  new  advance 
serve  the  public  interest. 

“Now  let  me  recount  what  the  two 
big  chain  radio  systems,  and  also  the 
independent  stations,  have  done  to  serve 
the  public  interest  in  this  campaign. 

“In  the  first  place,  they  have  sold 
time  on  their  chains  to  all  parties  and 
to  all  candidates  on  equal  terms.  They 
charged  the  regular  commercial  rates. 
.Although  sometimes  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  and  President  Hoover  have  run 
over  the  period  for  which  the  committee 
contracted,  the  chain  system  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  broadcast  to  the  end  of  the 
speeches  even  when  it  cost  them  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  They  did  this  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  play  fair  both 
with  the  public  and  with  the  candidates. 
To  render  all  the  public  service  they 
could. 

“Now  each  of  these  nation-wide 
chains  cover  everv  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Broadcasting 
company,  whose  facilities  I  am  now 
using  at  their  invitation  for  this,  a  con¬ 
tributed  program  without  pay  to  them, 
has  two  nation-wide  networks.  The 
Red  network  with  58  stations;  the  Blue 
network  with  55  stations.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  system  has  91  stations. 

“The  cost  of  a  nation-wide  hookup 
over  the  Red  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  company  is  $12,250  per 
hour;  over  the  Blue  network  it  is  $10,- 
110  per  hour.  Cost  of  a  nation-wide 
hookup  over  the  Columbia  chain  is 
$15,600  per  hour. 

“During  this  campaign  the  Demo¬ 
cratic,  Republican  and  Socialist  commit¬ 
tees  have  bought  74J  hours  from  the 
National  'Broadcasting  company  over 
their  nation-wide  hookups  and  30  hours 
from  the  Columbia  system.  The  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  these  combined 
hookups  is  $1,250,000. 

“It  is  estimated  that  the  major  parties 
are  spending  another  $500,000  or  $750,- 
000  for  speeches  over  sectional  net¬ 
works,  state-wide  networks  in  inde¬ 
pendent  station  broadcasts  not  connected 
with  the  chain. 

“At  this  time  I  have  been  unable  to 
collect  any  data  as  to  the  amount  spent 
by  local  candidates  but  probably  that 
would  amount  to  $250,000  or  more  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $2,000,000  spent  by  com¬ 
mittees  and  candidates  for  the  radio. 

“Thus  far,  I  have  spoken  of  those 
speeches  over  the  radio  which  are  paid 
for  by  committees  or  candidates,  but 
both  of  the  big  chain  systems  have 
broadcast  many  programs  without  ex¬ 
pense  to  themselves,  without  cost  to 
anybody. 

“They  broadcast  th.e  proceedings  of 
the  national  conventions.  They  broad¬ 
cast  the  presidential  acceptance  speeches 
of  both  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  They  broadcast  many 
other  speeches,  in  fact,  they  have  broad¬ 
cast  more  than  71  hours  of  political 
programs  over  the  National  chain  and 
56  hours  over  the  Columbia  chain. 
This  means  that  the  political  programs 
contributed  by  these  big  chains  deprive 
them  of  selling  advertising  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  leased  wires  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  stations. 

“The  programs  of  public  addresses, 
which  radio  stations  both  on  the  cham 
and  off  the  chains  contributed,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  must  have  been  worth  at  least 
$1,000,000  more.  Adding  these  amounts 
spent  for  political  speeches  and  the 
amounts  contributed  by  radio  stations 
in  the  last  four  months,  we  have  a 
grand  total  of  approximately  $5,000,- 
(XX)  worth  of  radio  broadcasting  during 
this  campaign. 

“Now  the  radio  station  owners  have 
made  their  part  of  this  contribution  of 
their  own  free  will,  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  of  law,  and  tomorrow  night, 
they  will  hook  up  all  the  nation,  their 
great  chain  systems  without  expense  to 
anybody,  contributed  by  them  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service. 


“Now,  my  friends,  what  has  been  the 
result?  Of  the  40.(XX),000  people  who 
will  probably  vote  tomorrow,  at  least 
30,()()0.(XXJ  and  probably  35,0()0,()(X)  have 
actually  heard  the  voices  of  both  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hoover.  They  have 
heard  these  candidates  speaking  for 
themselves.  They  have  heard  them 
criticized  and  praised  and  the  women 
of  .America  in  particular  have  heard 
these  speeches.  I  believe  the  women 
are  more  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
this  election  than  anybody  else.  They 
suffer  more  from  hard  times  than  any¬ 
body  else. 

“i  predict  they  will  go  to  the  polls 
tomorrow  with  a  greater  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  own  judgment  as  to 
how  they  should  vote  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  election.  This,  largely,  because 
of  the  contribution  that  radio  has  made 
in  supplying  political  information  with¬ 
out  comment  or  prejudice.” 


PINEAPPLE  CAMPAIGN  OPENS 

Hundred  Dailies  on  Schedule  for 
Weekly  Cooperative  Copy 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  15— Full-page 
new’spaper  advertisements  will  appear  in 
approximately  100  dailies,  representing  74 
cities  in  32  states  and  Hawaii,  on  Nov. 
29,  marking  the  first  broadside  of  the 
$1,000,000  pineapple  campaign  sponsored 
by  the  Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative 
.Association,  Ltd.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  today.  The  schedule  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  best  food  advertising  days 
of  the  week  in  each  city  thereafter  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  A  “second  wave” 
of  newspaper  advertisements  is  planned 
to  start  in  January. 

Copy  will  stress  the  dietetic  values  of 
canned  pineapple. 

The  newspaper  coverage  of  this  series 
totals  somewhat  more  than  12,000, (WO 
circulation.  In  addition,  there  is  to  ^ 
advertising  in  national  magazines,  con¬ 
sisting  of  pages  and  double  trucks  in 
Saturday  F.i’cning  Post,  Good  House¬ 
keeping.  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Deline¬ 
ator.  tVoman’s  Home  Companion,  Mc¬ 
Call’s  and  Pictorial  Reziew.  The 
magazine  campaign  breaks  in  the  Nov. 
19  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post,  out 
today.  The  Anwrican  Weekly  will 
carry  its  first  pineapple  page  Nov.  27. 
In  addition,  trade  papers  will  be  used. 

The  San  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  is  handling  the 
.schedules.  The  cooperative  asscKiation 
includes  the  ■following ;  California 
Packing  Corp.,  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Haiku  Pineapple  company,  Baldwin 
Packers,  Kauai  Pineapple  Company. 
Hawaiian  Canneries. 

Elvon  Musick,  Los  Angeles  lawyer, 
is  president  of  the  association.  While 
headquarters  for  the  group  will  be 
maintained  in  Honolulu,  the  marketing 
committee,  which  is  directing  all  adver¬ 
tising  efforts,  will  have  its  offices  at  1(X) 
Bush  street,  San  Francisco.  Member.^ 
of  this  committee  are:  R.  M.  Barthold, 
chairman,  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  ;  H.  E.  MacConaughey, 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company:  VV.  .A. 
Gelerson,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  and 
John  Speyer,  Baldwin  Packers. 

COLLEGE  DISPUTE  SETTLED 

.A  breach  between  the  editors  of  the 
Scarlet  and  Black,  Grinnell  College 
newspaper,  Grinnell,  la.,  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  college  library  has  been 
healed  by  a  subscription  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  The  absence  of  the 
Tribune  from  the  library  caused  the 
editors  to  open  a  crusade  for  its  return 
to  the  files.  Library  officials  explained 
that  the  delay  in  subscribing  was  caused 
by  a  policy  of  economy. 


WITH  JAPANESE  DELEGATION 

Robert  Y.  Horiguchi,  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  graduate 
and  recently  with  the  Tokio  Japan 
Advertiser  editorial  staff,  is  accompany¬ 
ing  Yosuke  Matsuoka,  prominent  Japa¬ 
nese  official  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a's 
press  liaison  representative.  Frederick 
Moore,  American  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Tokio,  will  also  accompany  the 
group. 


a.  2.3 
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GREAT  LAKES  PAPER  COMPANY,  Ltd 


Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada 


begs  to  announce  that  it  has  reached  the  objective 
in  tonnage  which  it  set  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  contracting  season  and,  therefore,  is  now  off 
the  market  until  next  season  and  must  withdraw  all 
outstanding  quotations. 


National  Trust  Company,  Ltd. 

Manager 

20  King  Street  East 

Toronto  Ontario 


Parsons  and  Whittemore,  Inc. 

Sales  Agents 

10  East  40tk  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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AGENCY  SYSTEM  BEST  YET  DEVISED 
ILLINOIS  PUBLISHERS  ARE  TOLD 

F.  L.  Swigert  of  N.  W.  Ayer  Also  Discusses  National  Rates 
and  Suggests  Department  Store  Rates  Too  Low — 
Favors  Double  Pyramid  Make-up 


VOICING  a  protest  against  recent 
proposals  for  dianges  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  system,  r.  L.  Swigert, 
head  or  tne  contract  department  ot 
N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son,  ftiiiadelphia 
agency,  told  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  ol  ttie  Lniversity  oi  Illinois  on 
Nov.  11 ; 

"just  a  final  word  on  a  subject  no 
less  important  to  you  than  to  us.  Tlie 
agency  system  has  recently  had  much 
discussion,  some  of  it  iniormed  and 
some  not.  As  a  method  ol  valuable 
service  to  the  advertiser  and  as  a  creator 
and  developer  of  business  lor  the  puo- 
lisher,  tlie  present  system  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  of  the  other  pro¬ 
cedures  tried  through  long  years  of 
experiment  and  growth,  nor  do  we  feel 
that  any  of  the  suggestions  so  far  hold 
possibilities  of  being  more  effectual. 

"1  lie  advertiser  is  essentially  the 
manuiacturer  ot  a  product.  Ihe  pub¬ 
lisher  IS  primarily  concerned  with  tne 
making  oi  his  medium.  Neither,  by 
preparation  or  facilities,  is  constituted 
or  equipped  to  handle  tne  technique  ot 
advertising  as  handled  by  a  properly 
organized  and  well-equipped  agency. 

"Ripe  experience  has  proven  tne  aoso- 
lute  need  ot  a  specialized  organization 
to  handle  the  wide  range  oi  problems 
and  activities  included  in  present 
agency  service  and  likewise  has  verined 
t^t  the  system  is  the  best  yet  devised 
in  adequate  support  of  efficient,  skilled 
orgamzations  capable  of  handling  the 
type  of  thorough  and  effective  service 
that  raises  results  to  the  maximum  and 
lowers  venture  to  the  minimum.  Shall 
we  revert  Irom  an  advanced  practice  to 
something  that  may  hold  possibility 
ot  abuse :  Rven  one  step  m  retreat 
does  not  mark  progress,  logether  we 
are  interested  to  see  the  agency  system 
becomes  more  and  more  potent  to  the 
advertiser  and  as  it  becomes  so  it  will 
likewise  bring  more  benehts  to  you.” 

Mr.  Swigert’s  topic  was,  "What  the 
.\gency  Desires  ol  the  Newspaper,” 
He  criticized  premium  circulation, 
pointed  out  the  national  advertiser’s  ob¬ 
jections  to  rate  inequalities,  and  went 
oil  to  discuss  quality  of  printing,  adver¬ 
tising  position,  and  merchandising  co¬ 
operation. 

He  raised  the  question  whether  many 
newspapers  are  not  losing  money  on  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  and  trying  to 
recoup  by  charging  national  advertisers 
unduly  highly.  "When  department 
store  and  otner  local  retailers’  linage  is 
used  as  an  argument  witn  us  in  solicit¬ 
ing  general  auvertising,'’  he  said,  "our 
first  question  is,  at  wnat  rates  was  it 
published:”  He  argued  that  retail  and 
general  advertising  rates  should  be  equal 
tor  equivalent  space,  both  scaling  down 
in  parallel  tashion  tor  large  advertisers. 

"Establishing  rates  is  solely  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  responsibility  but  together  we 
are  interested  in  bringing  a^ut  such 
conditions  as  will  eliminate  discrimina¬ 
tion  between  advertisers  and  help  to 
keep  newspajier  advertising  costs  within 
proper  economic  limits,”  the  siieaker 
said. 

"We  have  yet  to  see  figures  showing 
a  preponderantly  higher  cost  tor  the 
handling  of  general  than  local  adver¬ 
tising.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
admitted  to  us  that  the  costs  are  so 
nearly  approximate  as  to  make  inde¬ 
fensible  the  wide  differentials  where 
they  exist.  Copy  service  and  composi¬ 
tion  on  local  advertising  are  saved  to 
you  on  general  campaigns.  The  re¬ 
peated  sales  calls  and  follows-ups  locally 
are  unnecessary  in  the  general  field. 
\Ve  create  new  business  and  increase 
current  business  for  you.  We  assume 
all  credit  risks.  We  supply  you  copy 
in  plate  form,  ready  to  print.  These 
are  factors  which  go  far  to  justify 
rates  for  general  advertising  no  higher 
than  those  in  the  local  field. 


"How  about  selling  costs?  With  all 
due  recognition  of  any  constructive 
work,  we  must  advocate  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  newspaper  solicitation  of 
general  advertising.  Too  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  selling  effort  now  em¬ 
ployed  is  without  avail.  The  mere 
checking  of  lists  already  formulated 
does  not  help  to  solve  our  problems, 
creates  no  business,  brings  a  publisher 
no  additional  business,  but  rather  costs 
him  money  and  the  agency  time.  We 
suggest  fewer  calls. 

"More  pertinent  facts  on  the  news- 
pajier  and  its  market  furnished  in  writ¬ 
ten  form,  serviceable  for  many  accounts, 
more  fully  meet  our  needs.  Better 
directed  and  less  frequent  solicitation 
activities  would,  in  our  opinion,  effect 
substantial  reductions  in  sales  costs 
which  could  be  reflected  in  the  general 
rate.” 

Mr.  Swigert  advocated  “the  double 
pyramid  or  well-style  of  make-up  on 
pages  that  must  carry  a  high  percentage 
of  advertising.” 

“This  contemplates  the  advertising 
converging  from  both  sides  of  the  page, 
with  editorial  matter  between,  and  if 
IKJssible  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page,”  he  said. 

"It  is  not  expected  that  any  daily 
newspaper  with  a  considerable  volume 
of  advertising  can  place  every  adver¬ 
tisement  next  reading  matter  for  its 
full  depth  at  run-of-paper  rates,  but  a 
well  planned  make-up  will  place  every 
single  advertisement  adjacent  to  suffi¬ 
cient  reading  to  avoid  that  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  complaint  of  ‘buried  copy.’  It  is 
IKJssible,  depending  upon  the  number 
and  dimensions  of  the  space  units  to 
have  as  high  as  70  per  cent  advertising 
against  30  per  cent  reading  on  a  given 
page  and  with  every  single  advertise¬ 
ment  in  part  adjacent  to  reading.  Nat¬ 
urally  we  are  not  advocating  only  30 
per  cent  editorial  news  to  the  page. 
This  style  gives  pages  better  balance, 
helps  to  carry  the  reader  through  the 
pai^r  and  will  not  militate  against  edi¬ 
torial  handling  in  the  least. 

"Good  printing  and  a  careful  position 
service  are  a  credit  to  any  publisher 
and  go  further  than  you  may  suspect 
in  building  advertiser  satisfaction  and 
good  will  toward  your  newspaper.” 

Turning  to  merchandising  co-opera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Swigert  said  that  certain 
forms  result  in  unbusinesslike  waste  and 
often  definite  loss  to  the  publisher.  They 
should  never  be  attempted  in  the  name 
of  co-operation,  he  said,  adding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  regardless  of  the  Ayer 
agency’s  stand,  it  must  necessarily  ask 
for  all  merchandising  service  offered 
by  a  publisher  if  any  client  wants  such 
aid. 

“Such  service,”  he  said,  “should  be 
limited  to  what  the  advertiser  cannot 
well  do  for  himself  but  which  the  paper 
can  do  for  him  at  little  or  no  extra  cost. 
Whatever  a  publisher  himself  needs  in 
the  selling  of  his  market  and  his  paper, 
he  can  legitimately  share  with  his  ad¬ 
vertisers  without  writing  an  extra  cost 
into  his  rate.  Other  types  of  service 
which  entail  direct  outlay  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  if  insisted  upon  by  an  advertiser 
could  properly  be  charged  for  on  a 
service  basis.  It  is  inequitable  to  in¬ 
clude  this  cost  in  the  rate  and  charge 
alike  to  the  customer  who  docs  not  want 
and  cannot  use  such  service.” 

As  legitimate  co-operation,  he  said 
newspapers  might  properly  “supply  in¬ 
formation  on  the  local  market ;  carry  on 
market  investigations  general  in  scope; 
help  educate  the  dealer  in  better  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  and  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitutions  for  advertised  goods ;  en¬ 
courage  adequate  merchandising  by  sup¬ 
plying  route  lists,  trade  maps,  etc.,  to 
advertisers’  salesmen.”  As  another 
proper  form  of  trade  aid  he  said  news¬ 
papers  might  get  dealers  to  include 
consistently  in  their  advertising,  men¬ 


tion  of  the  product  advertised  by  the 
manufacturer.  .Additional  linage  by 
local  customers  was  suggested  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  Swigert  paid  tribute  to  weekly 
newspa])ers  as  a  valuable  advertising 
medium.  He  urged  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  weekly  circulation  auditing  sys¬ 
tems,  reasonable  advertising  rates,  and 
better  business  methods  on  the  part  of 
the  weeklies.  Illustrating  the  third 
point,  he  said  that  si.x  months  ago  his 
agency  issued  contracts  to  5,51)0  weekly 
newspapers,  asking  for  written  ac¬ 
ceptances.  .\  thousand  publishers  did 
not  reply,  and  500  of  them  did  not  an¬ 
swer  a  second  letter,  making  a  third 
request  necessary. 


ILLINOIS  PRESS  GROUP 
MEETS  AT  URBANA 

Five  Named  to  Journaliam  Hall  of 

Fame  —  John  L.  Meyer  Sayi 
Ethics  Have  Been  Main* 
tained  During  Depression 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Urb.wa,  III.,  Nov.  14.  —  Assisting 
merchants  by  furnishing  them  ideas  for 
their  advertising  will  result  in  increased 
linage  for  newspapers,  Arthur  H.  Bray- 
ton,  editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Trade 
Journal,  Des  Moines,  la.,  told  Illinois 
newspaper  editors  at  their  67th  annual 
meeting  on  the  University  of  Illinois 
campus,  Nov.  10  to  12. 

“It  is  up  to  the  newspaper  to  be  the 
aggressor,  for  the  merchants  are  look¬ 
ing  for  new  advertising  ideas,”  he  said. 
“It  is  up  to  the  newspaiKT  to  show 
initiative,  aggressiveness,  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate.” 

Encouraging  editors  to  keep  up  their 
present  day  standards,  John  L.  Meyer, 
secretary  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
.As.sociation,  said  that  “newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  ethics  have  not  gone  to  pot.”  He 
expressed  his  belief  in  newspapers, 
more  than  any  other  medium,  because 
they  have  kept  up  their  business  ethics 
during  the  depression,  and  have  done 
much  to  encourage  public  morale. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clarke,  staff  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  told  the  edi¬ 
tors  that  newspapers  should  print  and 
play  up  more  constructive  news  than 
many  of  them  do,  although  by  no  means 
ignoring  so-called  “destructive  news.” 
The  newsiiaper  “assumes  the  role  of 
teacher,  exhorter,  advocate,  critic,  even 
preacher.  Of  its  own  volhion  it  sets 
itself  up  as  a  preceptor  in  the  realm  of 
individual,  social,  and  civic  morale.  It 
does  this  as  part  of  its  business,  and  a 
most  important  part,  and  thus  accepts 
the  tremendous  responsibility  which 
such  a  role  involves.”  The  role,  he 
said,  is  to  inform  the  public  truthfully 
and  constructively. 

From  the  editorial  page  view,  Irving 
L.  Dilliard,  editorial  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  said  there  is  too 
little  humor  in  editorials.  Editorial 
pages  of  many  newspapers  are  too  staid 
and  serious,  while  life  is  not  that  way, 
and  the  page  should  represent  life.  He 
said  that  there  is  too  much  partisanship 
in  the  average  editorial  and  because  of 
this  such  editorials  defeat  their  own 
purpose.  He  pointed  out  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  partisan  newspapers  which 
have  lost  in  prestige  because  they  have 
failed  to  deviate  from  a  course  when 
reason  would  justify  such  deviation. 

Another  speaker  was  F.  L.  Swigert 
of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  agency  whose  re¬ 
marks  are  carri^  at  length  on  this 
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page.  The  press  association  named 
to  its  Hall  of  Fame  the  following 
five  editors :  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin, 
founder  of  the  .Xation  and  early  editor 
of  the  A’l’ic  York  Rvenin;/  Post. 
Maxmillan  Harden  ( 1861-1927),  great 

German  journalist  and  statesman.  His 
paper  was  the  Die  Zukunft,  Berlin. 

Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the 
Loui-cfillc  Courier-Journal  for  mam- 
years. 

Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain), 
printer,  reporter,  columnist,  editor,  and 
world-famed  author. 

Charles  \V.  Bliss  of  Hillsboro, 
famous  humorist,  editor  of  the  Mont- 
gotnery  County  A’etes  for  many  years, 
several  times  state  senator,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Press  .'\ssociation,  and 
one  of  Illinois’  great  country  editors. 

S.  P.  Preston,  editor,  Gillespie  Xcivs. 
was  elected  president  of  the  .A-ssociation 
for  the  coming  year.  Vice-presidents 
are :  Mrs.  Mabel  Shaw,  Di.ron  Dailx 
Telegraph ;  John  P.  Beckman.  Carthaqe 
Hancock  County  Journal;  and  H.  H. 
Stevens,  Pa.vton  Record.  H.  L.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  publisher  of  the  X^ational 
Printer-Journalist,  was  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  W.  L.  Schmidt,  Benld  Enter¬ 
prise,  treasurer. 


HERBERT  A.  STONE 

Herbert  A.  Stone,  73,  prominent  Wis¬ 
consin  editor  and  publisher,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Neenah,  Wis.,  following  an 
illness  of  two  years.  During  his  career 
he  aided  his  father,  the  late  John  N. 
Stone  in  publishing  the  Appleton  Times. 
Later  he  was  successively  owner  of  the 
Kaukauna  Times,  the  Neenah  Gazette, 
and  the  Xeenah  Times.  He  retired  in 
1919. 


LAURENCE  LYON 

Laurence  Lyon,  former  member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  former  editor  of 
The  Outlook,  London  literary  magazine, 
and  at  one  time  associated  with  the 
Toronto  Globe  editorial  department,  died 
in  Montreal  Nov.  11  at  the  age  of  57. 


rpHE  SCIENTIFIC 
world  is  plunging 
into  the  winter  meetings 
of  its  many  teehnieal  or¬ 
ganizations. 
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make  to  these  gather¬ 
ings. 
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IHISj 


QUALITY  .„d  UNIFORMITY  wi*  A 
BACKGROUND  oi  ove,  152  YEARS 


Behind  the  unvarying  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  Huber  Inks  is  a  tradition 
of  fine  craftsmanship  which  has 
been  fostered  by  more  than  152 
years’  service  to  the  printing 
trades.  In  1780  the  Huber  family 
became  identified  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high  grade  printing 
inks,  and  since  then  its  aim  has 
been  the  establishment  of  higher 
standards.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  all  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Huber  Inks  are 
made  in  Huber  plants  under  the 
strictest  laboratory  supervision. 


NEWS 

BLACK 

HIGH 

SPEED 

COLORS 

for 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
COMICS,  MAGAZINES 


The  rigid  control  thus  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  of  both  raw 
materials  and  finished  product  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  that  excep¬ 
tionally  high  degree  of  quality 
and  uniformity  which  has  made 
Huber  Inks  the  preferred  choice 
of  the  country’s  leading  pub¬ 
lishers  and  printers. 

We  maintain  a  highly  capable 
technical  staff  which  is  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  consumers.  Any  publisher 
or  printer  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  involving  the  use  of  printing 
ink  is  invited  to  submit  such 
problems  for  analysis. 


J.  M.  HUBER,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CItvcIand  •  Boston 


Chicago  •  Twin  Cities 


Dcs  Moines 


Omaha  •  St.  Louis  •  Washington 
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Advertising  Agencies 

HOLLISTER  TO  HEAD 
MACY’S  PUBLICITY 

B.  B.  D.  &  O.  Man  Named  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  Kenneth  Collin*  With  Big 
Department  Store  —  Wm. 

Howard  to  Join  Collins 

Paul  Hollister,  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  Batten,  Barton,  Uurstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  agency,  has 
resigned  that  po¬ 
sition,  and  on 
Dec.  1  will  take 
up  new  duties 
as  executive  vice- 
president  in 
charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  New 
York  department 
store.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kenneth 
Collins,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to 
form  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  his 
own. 

This  will  not  be  Mr.  Hollister’s  first 
connection  with  Macy’s  advertising.  He 
conducted  an  institutional  advertising 
campaign  in  1927  for  Macy  as  a  client 
of  the  B.B.D.&O.  agency,  his  efforts 
winning  recognition  in  the  form  of  a 
Harvard  Advertising  Award  for  the 
best  local  campaign. 

He  has  been  with  B.B.D.&O.  for  13 
years,  during  seven  of  which  he  was 
manager  of  the  agency’s  New  England 
office  in  Boston.  He  has  been  in  the 
New  York  office  for  the  last  six  years. 

Before  joining  the  B.B.D.&O.  agency, 
he  was  an  account  executive  with  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company,  now  part  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Earlier  he  had 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
News.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  is  the  author  or  co¬ 
author  of  four  books  on  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  “The  German  Secret  Service 
in  America,”  to  “Famous  Colonial 
Houses.” 

William  H.  Howard,  advertising 
manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  store’s  advertising 
department  since  Mr.  Collins’  departure, 
announced  his  own  resignation  this 
week.  He  will  join  the  agency  or¬ 
ganization  which  Mr.  Collins  is  form¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Howard,  formerly  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  English  and  short  story  writing 
at  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind..  went  to  Macy’s  as  a  copywriter  in 
1929,  and  was  promoted  to  advertising 
manager  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Erwin,  Wn*ey  Foreign  Account* 

The  Berlin  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  has  been  designated  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  Neue  Element -Werke, 
Berlin,  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries 
and  of  West  Electric  Hair  Curlers. 
Erwin,  Wasey’s  Rotterdam  office  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Dorlas,  which  is  described  as 
the  first  coffee  in  Holland  to  be  sold  in 
vacuum  tins. 


Head*  K.  &  E.  Accounting 

Ralph  W.  Collette,  formerly  auditor 
c<jntroller  with  Ovington  Bros..  New 
York,  has  joined  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc..  New  York,  in  charge  of  its  ac¬ 
counting  department. 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  Appointed 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ac¬ 
count  of  I^vy  Brothers  &  Adler 
Rochester,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  men’s  ready-to-wear  clothes. 

Breunig  Join*  Chicago  Agency 

John  B.  Breunig,  for  several  years 
art  director  of  Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  and 
later  with  the  U.  S.  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  joined  the  art  staff  of 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Join*  Oakland  Agency 

Clifford  M.  Shores,  for  five  years 
with  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  De¬ 
troit.  has  joined  McCaffrey  &  Company. 
Oakland,  Cal.,  agency,  as  vice-president. 


BRIDGE  PLAYING  SIMPLIFIED 


Electric  Table  Which  Shuffle*  and 
Deal*  Being  Adverti*ed 

Chicago,  Nov.  14. — “The  new  deal” 
took  on  a  new  significance  here  today 
when  the  first  newspaper  advertising  of 
the  Hammond  Electric  Bridge  Table 
appeared  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Electric  Shops, 
first  local  dealers  to  be  supplied  with 
the  new  tables  which  shuffle  and  deal 
the  cards. 

The  advertising  is  the  forerunner  of 
similar  sales  promotion  to  be  featured 
♦in  newspapers  and  national  magazines 
throughout  the  country,  C.  E.  Penny, 
sales  manager  of  Hammond  Clock 
Company,  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaper  copy  will  be  placed  locally 
by  department  stores  and  power  com¬ 
panies  handling  the  tables. 

.^t  present,  retail  outlets  in  all  metro¬ 
politan  cities,  except  Chicago,  are  wait¬ 
ing  their  first  shipments  of  the  tables. 
Mats  have  been  furnished  local  dealers. 
Within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
Hammond  company  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  2,000  tables  daily.  The  standard 
model  retails  for  $25  and  the  deluxe 
model  for  $40.  The  table  is  expected 
to  be  a  “best  seller”  during  the  com¬ 
ing  Christmas  shopping  season,  Mr. 
Penny  stated. 

New  Gale  &  Piet*ch  Account* 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  new  Chicago  ac¬ 
counts  this  week :  Athey  Company,  win¬ 
dow  shades :  Craftsman  Wood  Service, 
fancy  woods ;  Cromwell  Paper  Com¬ 
pany ;  C.  Doering  &  Son,  Inc.,  dairy  ma¬ 
chinery;  Holmes  Projector  Company, 
sound  picture  machines ;  Emil  J. 
Paidar  Company,  beauty  shop  equip¬ 
ment;  Potter  Manufacturing  Company, 
fire  escapes;  Vandercook  &  Sons.  Inc., 
proof  presses;  and  John  C.  Hoof  Com¬ 
pany,  automotive  accessories. 

PetroKarbon  Account  Placed 

The  advertising  account  of  H.  N. 
Hartwell  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  ex¬ 
clusive  distributors  of  PetroKarbon.  a 
new  solid  fuel,  has  been  placed  with  the 
advertising  agency  of  Dowd  &  Os- 
treicher.  Inc.,  Boston.  An  aggressive 
campaign  has  started  which  utilizes 
Boston  newspapers,  painted  outdoor  dis¬ 
play.  coal  trade  papers,  and  a  half-hour 
weekly  radio  program  over  the  Yankee 
Network. 


BEAL  NEW  AUBURN  HEAD 

W.  H.  Beal  has  been  made  president 
of  the  Auburn  .\utomobile  Company, 
E.  L.  Cord,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  announced  this  week.  Mr. 
Beal  has  been  associated  with  the  Ly¬ 
coming  Manufacturing  Company,  an 
Auburn  affiliate,  for  the  past  13  years, 
and  was  made  president  and  general 
manager  of  that  company  in  1931. 

French  Perfume  to  Water* 

Parfums  Marlaine  Cie.,  of  Paris,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  Waters 
Merchandising  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  as  marketing,  sales  promotion  and 
advertising  counsel.  It  is  understood 
that  promotion  of  this  line  will  be 
through  key  department  stores  and  that 
newspapers,  direct  mail  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used. 


New  Gulf  Campaign 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company  will 
undertake  a  broad  advertising  and  sales 
program,  it  was  announced  last  week, 
following  a  meeting  in  Toledo  of  200 
sales  representatives  from  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Indiana. 

Witt,  Account  Exectuive 

Henry  W.  Witt,  formerly  with  the 
statistical,  market  analysis  and  sales 
staff  of  Foster  &  Kleiser,  has  joined 
Norman  W.  Tolle,  advertising  agency, 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  as  an  account 
e.xecutive. 


Join*  Lo*  Angele*  Agency 

Maxwell  S.  Cagan,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  Accurate  Parts  Manufacturing 
Company.  Cleveland,  has  joined  the 
General  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  as  an  account  executive. 

Ga*  Company  Name*  Ayer 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works 
Company,  Philadelphia,  distributors  of 
gas  and  gas  appliances. 


CRANK  STARTS  AGENCY 

Chet  Crank  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner,  advertising  agency,  to  head  a 
new  Los  Angeles  advertising  firm  to 
be  known  as  Chet  Crank,  Advertising. 
He  has  been  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
offices  of  Botsford,  Constantine  & 
Gardner  for  two  years.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Crank  in  the  new  firm,  which  will 
have  branch  offices  in  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Seattle,  are  E.  E.  Martin. 
R.  E.  Atterbury,  E.  E.  Farnsworth  and 
Bud  Lewis.  Accounts  include  Gilmore 
Oil,  Brooks  Clothing,  Brown’s  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Brunswig  Drug,  Slavick  Jewelry. 
Graham  Hambly  and  Son  and  the  Main¬ 
tenance  Acceptance  Corporation. 

4-A  Men  Traveling 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  addressed  the  National  Tire  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this 
week,  and  also  stopped  in  Atlantic  City 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers.  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Four-A,  attended  the  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  as  part  of  a  Midwestern 
trip. 

Named  by  Quaker  State  Oil 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York,  have  been  appointed  advertising 
agents  for  the  Quaker  State  Oil  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Quaker  State  motor  oils  and 
lubricants. 


Gallagher  Join*  McKim 

J.  J.  Gallagher,  for  many  years  with 
the  Desbarats  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.. 
Montreal,  has  joined  the  A.  McKim, 
Ltd.,  agency  in  the  Montreal  office. 

Floing  Start*  Own  Agency 

W.  O.  Floing,  formerly  with  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  agency,  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  own  business  at  333  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


Texa*  Agency  Incorporate* 

.-Mamo  .Advertising  Service,  of  San 
.Antonio,  Tex.,  which  plans  to  conduct 
a  general  advertising  business,  has  filed 
papers  of  incorporation  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  .Austin.  The  authorized 
capital  stock  is  $500.  Incornorators : 
Leona  P.  Pulliam,  J.  D.  Pulliam  and 
-Augustus  McCloskey. 

Form*  London  Sub*idiary 

Formation  of  a  British  corporation. 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Ltd.,  as  an 
affiliate  of  .Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law, 
Inc.,  for  the  direct  servicing  of  the 
agency’s  clients  operating  branches  in 
Great  Britain,  was  announced  recently. 
Frederick  D.  Oakley  of  London  is  man¬ 
ager  of  the  British  company. 

Doremu*  &  Co.  Appointed 

Columbian  National  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Boston  has  appointed 
Doremus  &  Co.,  as  advertising  counsel. 
The  first  advertising  through  the  new 
connections  promotes  the  sale  of  annui¬ 
ties,  being  in  the  form  of  a  two  months’ 
test  campaign  in  new’spapers. 

J.  E.  Weber  Join*  Stack-Goble 

James  E.  Weber,  formerly  of  Ayers 
&  Associates.  Chicago,  has  joined  Stack- 
Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  as 
a  copy  writer. 


business  now 


/ 


FOR  RARE  OHEAP— ralifornia 
newspaper  printing  plant  com¬ 
plete,  including  5  machines.  24 
page  col-^r  press,  stereotype  plant, 
type,  office  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  perfect  mechanical  con¬ 
dition — reasonable  terms.  Oive 
references  first  letter.  Write  Box 
D-671,  care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SJpuiark 

Eiitning 

Nftus 


That  is  what  every  manuFactur^  er  and  retailer 
in  the  country  is  crying.  Busi  ^  ness,  today;  not 
next  month,  not  next  year,  but  right  now.  Markets 
that  used  to  be  active  and  profitable  mean 
nothing  today.  So,  if  they  can’t  produce  why 
spend  good  money  trying  to  get  business  that 
just  doesn’t  exist? 

If  you  are  selling  Newark  and  the  rich  (it  still  is) 
North  Jersey  consumer  market  you  are  in  one  of 
the  country’s  bright  spots.  Newark  department 
stores  have  recently  reported  sales  to  be  off 
only  slightly  from  a  year  ago  and  the  lowest 
loss  percentage  in  the  entire  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  District.  That’s  something  to  shout 
about  these  days.  Chain  stores  reported  favor¬ 
ably,  too.  Business  in  Newark  is  not  only  gooj, 
it’s  getting  better.  ““ 


Spend  advertising  dollars  where  you  know 
business  is  strong,  where  there  is  business.  It 
doesn’t  cost  much  to  actually  sell  this  unusual 
market.  Just  one  advertising  schedule,  but  it 
must  be  in  this  medium. 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  &  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  MarketStreet 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
O'M  ARA  &  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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^  PEN  NS Y  LVAN  IAS 

Greatest  Industrial  Giant  — 
--STEEL— Last  Becoming 
Vitalized  —  - - - 
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The  Keystone  State  produces  more  than  ^  of  the 
nation’s  steel,  an  industry  which  employs  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  normal  times. 

There  has  been  little  activity  in  steel  production 
until  of  recent  date — ^when  the  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  business  upturn  began  to  make  itself  felt  on 
Pennsylvania’s  sleeping  industrial  giant,  just  as 
on  many  other  leading  industrial  products  which 
make  up  the  famous  list  of  “Pennsylvania  pro¬ 
duction”. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  many  thousands  of  men 
have  returned  to  work  in  steel  mills  throughout 
the  state.  Conditions  steadily  improve  from  week 
to  week,  and  a  large  part  of  this  improvement  is 
taking  place  in  the  communities  itemized  on  this 
page. 

The  great  working  population  which  reads  the 
21  newspapers  representing  these  17  important 
Keystone  cities — in  turn  reflects  the  progress  of 
recovery,  by  the  steady  increase  in  buying  power 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  nationally  advertised 
goods. 

The  logic  of  consistent  advertising  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  is  irrefutable — because  backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  equally  as  consistent  profit  records  down 
the  whole  list  of  the  world’s  most  successful 
merchandisers. 

This  record  shows  that  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  least  affected  markets  during  the  late  depres¬ 
sion.  It  also  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
creasingly  profitable  markets  TODAY — from 
the  national  advertiser’s  standpoint.  Write  to  the 
papers  given  here  at  once  for  specialized  and 
other  information  concerning  trade  conditions  in 
the  localities  they  cover.  They  are  the  supreme 
merchandising  authorities  in  these  17  vitally  im¬ 
portant  Keystone  State  communities. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Misadventures  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  field  form  the  theme 
of  “Ad- Man,”  a  play  by  Charles  Cur¬ 
ran.  for  13  years  an  advertising  agency 
man,  now  in  the  advertising  department 
of  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  and  Arch 
Gaffney,  vice-president  of  Fertig,  Slavitt 
&  Gaffney,  New  York.  The  play  has 
been  bought  by  Fox  Film  Company,  Mr. 
Curran  said  this  week,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  produced  early  next  year. 

Curran  characterized  his  brain  child  as 
a  satire  on  certain  advertising  methods, 
with  special  attention  to  overdrawn 
testimonial  copy,  radio  broadcasts,  and 
some  pompous  practices  of  the  past. 
Among  the  characters  are  the  agency 
president,  the  art  director,  the  client, 
and  other  well-known  types,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  tabloid  reporter  whose  mission  in 
the  play  is  to  try  a  little  blackmail  on 
the  agency  head.  Despite  the  jibes, 
however,  we  are  pleased  to  report  that 
the  authors  have  done  their  duty  by 
the  advertising  tradition,  and  that  the 
hero  connects  with  the  Big  Idea  before 
the  news  reels  push  “Ad-Man”  off  the 
screen. 

Curran  was  formerl}-  with  Newell- 
Emmett  Company,  Cutajat  &  Provost, 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  and  other 
agencies.  Gaffney,  in  addition  to  his 
agency  work,  has  been  a  newspaper 
publisher  and  a  magazine  representative. 

*  *  * 

Announcement  of  “Ad-Man” 

.  lends  additional  point  to  the  com¬ 
ment  of  H.  A.  Batten  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  National  Advertisers  this  week 
in  regard  to  the  popularity  of  satires 
on  advertising,  both  on  the  stage  and 
in  comic  magazines.  The  head  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son’s  copy  department  saw  in 
such  stage  satires,  and  in  magazines  like 
Ballyhoo,  a  symptom  of  callous  and 
skeptical  public  attitude  toward  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  *  ♦ 

SPECIAL  color  gravure  supplements 
including  both  news  pictures  and  a 
large  advertisement  for  Jell-O,  are  to 
be  distributed  with  a  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  beginning  Nov.  20,  as  a  result 
of  plans  put  into  effect  by  General 
Foods  Company  to  get  the  benefit  of 
color  gravure  advertising  in  papers 
which  do  not  ordinarily  provide  it. 

The  occasion  is  the  announcing  of  a 
new  form  of  Jell-O.  made  with  warm 
water  instead  of  boiling  water.  Color, 
as  a  means  of  appealing  to  consumers’ 
appetities,  has  long  been  an  important 
factor  in  Jell-O  advertising,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  package  in  which 
color  plays  a  large  part  made  the  use  of 
color  in  the  forthcoming  announcement 
still  more  desirable.  Consequently  the 
company  not  only  scheduled  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  most  of  the  papers  which 
publish  color  gravure  sections,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  to  provide  color  sections  to  other 
newspapers  in  the  principal  marketing 
centers.  In  each  case  the  paper’s  name 
is  printed  across  the  first  page  of  the 
four-page  section. 

The  plan  is  similar  to  that  used  by 
the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company  in  recent 
years  to  get  special  attention  for  its 
.  .  .  . 

The  Jell-O  advertising  m  the  special 
color  sections  consists  of  three-quarters 
of  the  two  inside  pages,  “bleeding” 
across  the  gutter. 

Color  spreads  in  women’s  publications 
and  farm  publications,  are  also  being 
used,  in  addition  to  radio,  recipe  book 
sampling,  and  dealer  aids. 

*  *  « 

The  million-dollar  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  Brazilian  coffee,  recently 
approved  by  the  National  Coffee  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Brazil,  will  be  in  full  swing  by 
the  first  of  the  year,  according  to  Berent 
Friele,  who  has  just  returned  to  this 
country  from  Brazil,  where  he  was  H 
instrumental  in  negotiating  the  contract.  I 
Mr.  Friele  is  president  of  the  American  I 
Coffee  Corporation  and  a  member  of  I 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Brazilian-  I 
American  Coffee  Promotion  Committee,  |, 
which  will  superHse  the  campaign,  I— 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Asso¬ 


ciated  Coffee  Industries.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  be  carried  out  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  agency. 

Newspapers  and  radio  will  be  the 
principal  media  used.  Comprehensive 
plans  have  been  made  to  tie  in  every 
branch  of  the  coffee  trade. 

Mr.  Friele  pointed  out  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  means  much  to  both  Brazil  and 
the  United  States. 

“The  more  coffee  we  drink,  the  more 
of  our  goods  will  Brazil  buy,”  he  said. 
“There  is  now  a  united  sentiment  in 
Brazil,  following  the  recent  civil  war, 
with  a  determination  to  restore  and 
consolidate  the  pre-eminent  position  of 
that  country  in  the  coffee  world.” 

Under  the  new  contract  Brazil  will 
be  represented  on  the  committee  by 
Dr.  Sebastiao  Sampaio,  Brazilian  con¬ 
sul-general  in  New  York,  who  continues 
as  vice-chairman,  and  by  an  additional 
member.  Dr.  R.  Cavalcanti,  who  is 
expecting  to  arrive  from  Rio  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Frank  C.  Russell,  president  of  Rus¬ 
sell  &  Co.,  and  the  secretary,  O.  Q. 
.\rner.  Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Traver  Smith,  vice-president  of 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. ;  Felix  Coste, 
former  secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Roasters’  Association  and 
of  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity 
Committee:  W.  Miles  Ryan,  until  re¬ 
cently  general  manager  of  the  Coffee 
Department  of  California  Packing  Com¬ 
pany;  J.  M.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jewel  Tea 
Company,  member  of  the  boards  of 
.\merican  Stores  and  of  the  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company ;  J.  F. 
Brownlee,  vice-president  of  General 
Foods,  Inc. :  Davis  N.  Walker,  sales 
manager  of  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

COPYRIGHT  RULING 


Judge  Favors  Mrs.  Harris  In  Suit 
Against  Coca  Cola  Company 

The  author  of  a  book  or  series  of 
articles  is  as  much  the  author  of  the 
illustrations  as  the  artist  himself  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  artist  illus¬ 
trates  the  original  ideas  of  the  author. 
Judge  E.  Marvin  Underwood  ruled  re¬ 
cently  in  federal  district  court.  Atlanta. 

Judge  Underwood  made  this  ruling 
in  denying  a  motion  by  the  Coca  Cola 
Company  to  dismiss  a  copyright  in¬ 
fringement  suit  for  $10,000,000  brought 
against  it  by  Mrs.  Esther  LaRose  Har¬ 
ris,  widow  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
author  of  Uncle  Remus  stories.  The 
soft  drink  company  contended  the  copy¬ 
right  held  by  Mrs.  Harris  is  not  valid 
and  that  the  illustrations  were  not  by 
the  late  Mr.  Harris  but  by  an  artist. 

Judge  Underwood  ruled  that  the 
copyright  is  valid  and  that  Mrs.  Harris 
has  cause  for  action.  This  brings  the 
case  up  for  trial  and  it  will  be  heard  in 
January.  Damages  are  asked  by  Mrs. 
Harris  on  the  grounds  that  the  com¬ 
pany  used  Uncle  Remus  characters  in 
advertising  without  her  permission. 
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AD  TIPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Washington 
Square  Philadelphia.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  seiected  sec¬ 
tions  on  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
gasoline,  etc.,  Philadelphia.  Again  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  newspapers  in  various 
sections  on  National  Carbon  Company, 
Prestone,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising 
.Vgency,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City.  Placing  orders  with  some  New 
Kngland  newspapers  on  C.  F.  Mueiler 
Company,  Mueller’s  Macaroni,  etc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Kmil  Urisacher  &  Staff,  Crocker  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  California  Animal  Products 
Company,  Calo  Dog  and  Cat  Food,  San 
Francisco. 

Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  Inc.,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Again 
placing  orders  with  newspaper  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  on  Bowman-Biitmore 
Hotels  Corporation,  New  York  City. 
I’lacing  orders  with  some  Western  news- 
Iiapers  on  G.  Washington  Coffee  Refining 
Company,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Central  Advertising  Company,  419 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Indianapolis. 
Secured  the  account  of  Marmon  Motor 
Car  Company,  manufacturers  of  Marmon 
Motor  Cars. 

Itoremus  &  Co.,  43  Broad  Street, 
New  York  City.  Secured  the  account 
of  Gotham  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Empire  Advertising  Service,  14.50 
Broadway  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  books. 
New  York  City. 

Phil  Gordon  .\gency,  820  No.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  Is  placing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  accounts;  John  A.  Hertel 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill., — Greeting  Cards. 
Kriss  Kross  Corporation,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo., 
mfrs.  Razor  Blade  Sharpeners.  Wil- 
knit  Hosiery  Company,  Greenfield,  Ohio, 
mfrs.  Hosiery  and  Lingerie. 

Grunt,  Wadsworth  &  Casmir  Inc.,  403 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Will 
use  some  New  York  City  newspapers  on 
Inkpak  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York  City. 

James  .4.  Greene  &  Co.,  815-821  Glenn 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Fulton  Bag  &  Cotton  Mills, 
.\tlanta,  manufacturers  of  tents,  covers 
and  canvas  articles. 

L.  II.  Hartman  Comimny,  444  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the 


account  of  Boston  Foods  Products  Com¬ 
pany.  Prudence  Corned  Beef  Hash  and 
Lamb  Stew,  Boston. 

W.  S.  Hill  Company,  Inc.,  323  Fourth 
Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Secured  the 
account  of  Pittsburgh  Water  Heater 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  manufacturers  of 
water  heaters. 

Chas.  W.  Hoyt  Company,  11  East  36th 
Street.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Fred  F.  French  Company 
Securities,  New  York  City.  ’ 

William  Jenkins  Advertising,  220 
South  16th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  James  Lees  & 
Sons  Company,  Bridgeport,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Minerva  Yarns. 

Livermore  &  Knight  Co.,  42  Pine 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  Secured  the 
account  of  Acushnet  Process  Comptiny, 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  manufac¬ 
turers  of  golf  balls. 

MeJunkin  .4dvertising  Company,  22S 
No.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  'Using 
newspapers  in  St.  Louis,  St  Joseph,  Mo., 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City  to  advertise 
Magic  Washer  soap,  a  product  of  Iowa 
Soap  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mason-Warner  Company,  360  No. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Placing 
orders  in  few  Chicago  newspapers  on 
“T.  &  T”  Space,  a  product  of  the 

Thompson  &  Taylor  Co.,  Chicago. 

Millar  Advertising  Agency,  112  4Vest 
9th  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Nourishine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hair  Color  Restorer,  Los  Angeles. 

Miller,  Eversole  &  Borer,  323  Dominion 
building,  Lima,  Ohio.  Are  placing  the 
following  accounts:  Neon  Products, 
Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio,  manufacturers  Neon 
Electric  Advertising  Displays  and  L.  L. 
Landis  Company,  Lima,  Ohio,  manufac¬ 
turers  Xmas.  Specialty. 

Kedfleld-t'oupe,  Inc.  247  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Secured  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Tempo  Books,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  publishers  of  books  on  diet  and 
health. 

Small,  Kleppner  &  Seiffer,  Inc.,  469 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  following  accounts:  Kells  Company, 
Veg--411  Tonic,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Herbal 
Flaxolyn  Company,  Luntz  Herbal  Flax- 
olyn,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Lazell  Per¬ 
fumes. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  420 
I..exlngton  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Secured  the  account  of  Wm.  Hollins  & 
Co.,  V'iyella  Flannels,  New  York  City. 
Again  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 

''Outbuys'  Many  Other 
Comparable  Markets  -  - 


HERE  is  no  trade 
and  industrial  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  map 
of  the  United 
States,  that  shows  the  steady 
and  consistent  drive  for 
business  and  industrial  re¬ 
covery — as  this  tiny  patch 
of  square  mileaj^e  divided 
into  six  little  common¬ 
wealths. 

For,  collectively,  when 
referred  to  as  the  New 
England  market  they  form 
one  of  the  mightiest  poten¬ 
tial  sales  fields  in  America. 
New  England,  with  its 
more  than  8^4  million 
population  and  over  3 
million  workers,  wields  a 
purchasing  power  which 
enables  it  to  annually 
“OUTBUY”  by  millions  of 
dollars,  many  other  com¬ 
parable  consumers’  markets. 
Its  record  of  economic  re¬ 
covery  really  began  while 
most  other  sections  still 
were  in  the  throes  of  de¬ 
pression.  This  record  can 
point  to  nearly  two  years’ 
steady  upward  progress — 
an  advance  which  holds  its 
own  regardless  of  politics 
or  the  late  election. 
Consequently,  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  proportionate 
economic  “edge”  on  other 
territories  where  nationally 
adverised  products  find 
their  greatest  outlets.  Her 


people  obviously  “outbuy” 
other  markets  —  because 
their  bettered  conditions 
give  them  command  of 
MORE  MONEY  TO 
SPEND  —  taken  as  a 
market  whole. 

Latest  trade  and  industrial 
reports  show  the  general 
business  situation  in  New 
England  as  justifying  the 
above  assertions.  During 
October  and  to  date  in 
November,  many  trade  dis¬ 
patches  indicate  that  “third- 
quarter  gains  have  been 
maintained”. 

In  a  period  of  seasonable 
let-down,  a  number  of 
major  industries  are  little 
affected  or  are  still  advanc¬ 
ing  in  activity.  Leather  sales 
prices  remain  strong,  as  do 
cotton  and  wool  prices, 
with  many  of  the  textile 
plants  continuing  active 
operations. 

National  advertisers  in¬ 
variably  find  New  England 
newspapers  to  be  a  vital 
sales  factor  in  capturing 
this  huge  consumers’  mar¬ 
ket.  To  actually  “get  any¬ 
where  in  New  England”  as 
far  as  making  profits  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  far  reaching 
opportunity  presented  —  it 
is  imperative  to  use  the  52 
dominating  papers  which 
are  leaders  in  these  39  prin¬ 
cipal  New  England  cities : — 


MASSACHUSETTS  — 

Population  3,852,356 

CIrcu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

ttAttleboro  Sun . 

(E) 

5,868 

.04 

.04 

ttBoston  Eve.  American. .  . . 

(E) 

246.936 

.50 

.50 

ttBoiton  Sunday  Advertiser 

(S) 

417.662 

.75 

.75 

ttBoston  Globe . . 

(M&E) 

276,675 

.56 

.50 

tBoston  Transcript . 

(E) 

40,274 

.25 

.25 

**Boston  Post . 

<M) 

358.154 

.60 

.60 

**Boston  Post . 

(S) 

504,642 

.55 

.55 

ttBrockton  Enterprise. . 

(E) 

24,622 

.08 

.08 

••Fitchburfl  Sentinel . 

(E) 

11.327 

.06 

.045 

’Haverhill  Gazette  . 

(E) 

15.864 

.07 

.06 

ttHolyoke  Transcript  &  Tele* 

ttram 

(E) 

16,409 

.08 

.065 

••Lawrence  Eaftle>Trlbune  . 

(M&E) 

25,908 

.10 

.09 

••Lynn  Item . 

(E) 

17.180 

.065 

.05 

••Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Eve.  Leader . 

(M&E) 

16,478 

.07 

.07 

•••New  Bedford  Standard 

Times  and  Mercury.  .  . 

(M&E) 

47.619 

.14 

.14 

•••New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  Times . 

(S) 

26,986 

.10 

.10 

••North  Adams  Transcript. 

(E) 

10.150 

.05 

.04 

••Pittsfield  Eaftle . 

(E) 

19,316 

.06 

.06 

•Salem  News . 

(E) 

21,637 

.09 

.07 

•Taunton  Gazette . 

(E) 

9.133 

.05 

.035 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  . 

(M&E) 

103.555 

.28 

.25 

1  *Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

53,377 

,21 

.18 

CONNECTICUT  — 

Population  1,380.631 

••Bridgeport  Post  Telegram 

(M&E) 

41,420 

.131 

.131 

••Bridgeport  Post . 

(S) 

21,723 

.08 

.08 

•Hartford  Courant . 

(M) 

38,405 

.10 

.10 

•Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

62,325 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

(E) 

58,058 

.15 

.15 

ftMIddletown  Press . 

(E) 

8,349 

.055 

.035 

Naugatuck  News . 

(E) 

5,528 

.035 

.035 

•New  Britain  Herald . 

(E) 

14,350 

.08 

.07 

ttNew  Haven  Register . 

(E&S) 

60.151 

.16 

.15 

••New  London  Day . 

(E) 

14.034 

.06 

.05 

•Norwalk  Hour . 

(E) 

7,761 

.045 

.045 

••Stamford  Advocate . 

(E) 

11,706 

.065 

.055 

••Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  . . . 

(M&E) 

26,003 

.09 

.09 

••Waterbury  Republican  & 

American . 

(E&S) 

31,039 

.09 

.09 

1  MAINE  —  Population  768,014 

ttBangor  News . 

(M) 

24,409 

.075 

.075 

••Portland  Press-Herald  Ez- 

press.  Sunday  Telegram 

(M&E) 

61,582 

.20 

.16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

—  Population  443,683 

••Con<M>rd  Monitor-Patriot. 

(E) 

6,783 

.05 

.03 

ttKeene  Sentinel . 

(E) 

4,153 

.036 

.025 

1  ••Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

34,356 

.15 

.12 

RHODE  ISLAND- 

-  Population  604,397 

ftPawtucket  Times . 

(E) 

28,958 

.09 

.09 

ttProvidence  Bulletin . 

(E) 

87,877 

.20 

.27  (B) 

ttProvidence  Journal . 

(M) 

43,318 

.12 

.27  (B) 

ttProvidence  Journal . 

<S) 

89,534 

.20 

.20 

ttProvidence  News-Tribune 

(E) 

29,407 

.10 

.10 

••Westerly  Sun . 

(E&S) 

5,158 

.04 

.04 

ttWoonsocket  Call . 

(E) 

15,389 

.06 

.06 

1  i^ERMONT  —  Population  352.428 

••Barre  Times . 

(E) 

6,696 

.04 

.03 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer . 

(E) 

3,534 

.035 

.02 

••Burlington  Free  Press.... 

(M) 

16,680 

.065 

.065 

ttRutland  Herald . 

(M) 

13,101 

.06 

.06 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record . 

(E) 

4,640 

.03 

.025 

1  tGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1932. 

1  (B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

1  •A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 

1  •••Net  paid  last  week  of  August,  New  Bedford  Times  and 

1  Standard  Mercury  merged  effective  August  7th. 

1  ••A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement  Oct.  1,  1932. 

ttGovernment  Statement  Oct.  1, 

1932. 
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R  OVN  VORip 

or  Letters 


JF  YOU  have  read  John  T.  Flynn’s 
book  “Graft  in  Business’’  or  his  occa¬ 
sional  contributions  to  the  .Vcic  Repub¬ 
lic.  you  won’t  expect  him  to  be  very 
sympathetic  to  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
..\nd  the  title  of  his  bioRraphy  of  John 
I).,  “God’s  Gold’’  and  the  quotation  on 
the  title-page — “God  gave  me  my 
money" — will  assure  you  tliat  this  vol¬ 
ume  (published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co. )  is  going  to  show  up  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  great  Baptist.  But  tlie  book  fools 
you.  It  lays  foundations  for  that  sort 
of  criticism — and  the  criticism  does  not 
come  off  or  comes  only  in  a  phrase  or 
a  sentence  with  none  of  tlie  emphasis 
you  expect,  because  the  phrase  is  no 
longer,  no  louder,  and  no  more  stressed 
than  the  surrounding  sentences  that  give 
innumerable  and  not  always  very  im¬ 
portant  details. 

With  all  the  detail  that  Mr.  Flynn 
has  put  into  the  book,  all  the  vivid  por¬ 
trayal  of  such  picturesque  characters  as 
Flagler  and  Rogers  and  .\rchbold  and 
Stillman,  and  the  brilliant  summaries  of 
changing  economic  and  industrial  con¬ 
ditions,  the  reader  can’t  help  regretting 
that  there  is  not  more  detail  and  more 
philosophical  comment  on  the  part 
played  by  the  newspaiK'rs  first  in  baiting 
and  then  in  beatifying  Rockefeller. 
We  hear  little  of  Pulitzer  and  the 
World,  except  about  efforts  to  unveil 
the  mystery  of  John  D.’s  father.  Was 
the  violence  of  Hearst,  and  of  much 
more  “respectable”  journals  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  in¬ 
spired  by  demagogism?  IJid  it  lead  or 
follow  the  feelings  of  its  readers?  Mr. 
Flynn  seems  to  think  that  the  Review 
of  Reviews  and  World’s  Work  were 
surprisingly  quick  to  see  the  good  side 
of  the  maligned  millionaire.  Mr.  Flynn 
tells  us  that  “the  church,  the  press,  the 
college,  and  political  parties  .  .  .  are 
the  vehicles  for  expressing  and  exploit¬ 
ing  ideas” — but  he  is  rather  sketchy  in 
his  story  of  Chicago  University  and  the 
General  Education  Board  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  so  far  as 
they  affected  public  feeling. 

Ivy  Lee  gets  credit  for  “shaping  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  so  that  when 
placed  before  the  public  they  will  be 
approved;”  and  what  he  accomplished 
is  thrown  into  bolder  relief  by  contrast 
with  some  maladroit  attempts  to  use  the 
Oil  City  Derrick  to  defend  the  Stand¬ 
ard  that  it  had  earlier  attacked  so  vig¬ 
orously — and  with  certain  efforts  to 
control  editorial  opinion  by  furnishing 
“reading  notices  .  .  .  bearing  no  marks 
to  indicate  advertising.”  .\nd  it  is 
young  John  D.  who  has  the  social 
vision :  his  father  “far  in  advance  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  invention  and 
organization  of  means  to  develop  and 
direct  the  rushing  era  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion”  .  .  .  still  had  “a  16th-century 
mind  in  the  realm  of  social  and  religious 
phenomena.” 


Mr.  Flynn  has  handled  a  huge  amount 
of  material,  but  his  book  does  not  suffer 
thereb3'.  Xor  do  many  minor  and  un¬ 
important  errors  (especially  in  names 
of  characters  who  were  mere  bystand¬ 
ers)  really  affect  the  value  of  his  hook. 
It  has  been  compared  to  Lincoln  Stef¬ 
fens’  “.Autobiography.”  Both  books  are 
unsettling  reading.  Both  make  us  ques¬ 
tion  the  standards  of  current  and  re¬ 
cently  current  ethics — ^general  ethics, 
political  ethics,  business  ethics.  .Apart 
from  that,  Mr.  Flynn’s  John  D.  appeals 
to  him  and  to  us  as  a  business  man  with 
a  plan — most  business  men  have  none 
— and  as  one  who  had  the  sense  and 
judgment  to  surround  himself  with  able 
men :  “I  have  always  had  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  dull  business  men.” 
— R.W. 

*  *  * 

I  ^HE  Development  of  .American 
X  Industries  :  Their  Economic  Sig¬ 
nificance”  is  tlie  ambitious  title  of  a 
900-page  book  published  by  Prentice- 
Ilall.  Inc.,  edited  by  John  G.  Glover 
and  VV.  B.  Cornell,  both  of  the  business 
management  department  in  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce. 
But  it  has  not  the  breadth  that  the  title 
suggests,  because  it  is  made  up  of  40 
chapters  on  as  many  industries,  each 
chapter  the  “joint  product  of  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  particular  indus¬ 
try”  from  trade  associations  and  leading 
industrial  concerns.  An  amusing  idea — 
a  book  on  industries  produced  piece  by 
piece  by  joint  effort  of  an  industry: 
Ford’s  methods  outdone.  Naturally 
there  is  no  resulting  picture  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  significance  of  .American  indus¬ 
tries — just  separate  pictures  and  each 
of  them  rather  synthetically  produced. 
The  exceptions  are  the  best  done  jobs 
— the  few  chapters  where  the  author  is 
not  an  association,  This-or-That  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Research,  but  an  individual  speak¬ 
ing  vigorously  and  authoritatively. 

In  a  newspaper  office  the  book  will 
be  useful  as  a  reference  work.  It  deals 
with  nearly  twieg  as  many  industries  as 
Warshow’s  “Representative  Industries 
in  the  United  States”  and  it  is  three 
years  newer. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

There  is  more  on  radio  broadcast 
advertising,  both  by  actual  word- 
count  and  by  qualitative  analysis  of 
material,  in  the  eight  chapters  and 
nearly  a  hundred  (big)  pages  devot^ 
to  the  subject  in  the  recent  “Careers  in 
Advertising”  than  in  the  whole  new 
volume  entitled  “The  Advertising 
-Agency  Looks  at  Radio”  (Appleton). 
Neville  O’Neill,  formerly  head  of  an 
export  advertising  agency  edits  this 
rather  specialized  volume,  to  which  15 
other  agency  men  and  two  agency 
women  contribute.  As  a  sort  of  after¬ 
thought,  breaking  the  unity  of  agency 
authorship,  there  is  a  chapter  on  'Tele¬ 
vision  by  a  consulting  engineer  who  is 
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not  an  advertising  agent.  The  writing 
of  these  agency  folks  is  less  capable, 
less  clear  and  less  instructive  than  that 
of  the  station  and  chain  executives  who 
wrote  on  radio  for  the  “Careers”  book. 

This  volume  is  marked  by  constant 
vaguenesses  that  are  equally  trying  to 
the  newspaperman  and  to  the  layman 
looking  for  precise  news  with  names 
and  dates.  Maybe  you  know  that  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  is  meant  when  you 
read  that  “in  one  middle  western  town 
a  newspaper  has  for  many  years  made 
an  annual  survey  of  the  home  usage  of 
many  branded  advertised  products” — 
but  how  much  easier  it  would  have  been 
for  most  readers  (and  for  the  writer) 
to  have  had  the  name?  -And  there  are 
plenty  of  other  instances  where  I  can¬ 
not  guess  the  identity  of  the  veiled 
example.  Delightful  exceptions  are  the 
chapter  answering  “Who  Should  Use 
Radio  -Advertising?”  with  11  fairly  full 
“success  stories”  and  the  very  definite 
treatment  of  electrical  transcriptions. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  not  been 
ironed  out  by  the  editor,  but  maybe 
tliere  is  no  harm  in  reading  on  page  25 
that  “Most  people  are  not  grateful  for 
radio  programs”  and  on  page  82  that 
“The  first  reaction  of  the  radio  listener 
to  your  program  is  one  of  gratitude.” 
The  first  statement  is  made  in  a  chapter 
that  develops  the  “fundamental  like¬ 
nesses”  between  radio  and  other  forms 
of  advertising ;  and  the  second  is  in  a 
discussion  of  the  technique  of  commer¬ 
cial  announcements.  The  agency  view 
of  radio  minimizes  showmanship :  so 
far  as  commercial  broadcasting  is  en¬ 
tertainment  it  is  like  the  old  medicine 
show,  amusement  for  a  purpose.  There 
is  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  shorter  programs  with  greater 
frequency.  The  audience  wants  “enter¬ 
tainment  they  can  personalize” — that  is 
the  common  factor  in  Amos  ‘n’  Andy, 
Real  Folks,  and  Clara,  Lu  ‘n’  Em.  A 
chapter  on  “Copy  for  the  Ear”  com¬ 
pares  radio  to  outdoor  advertising  in 
its  fleeting  impressions — radio  is  indoor 
advertising. 

-An  interesting  and  valuable  book  this 
certainly  is,  but  just  as  certainly  it  is 


hami)ered  by  the  limitations  of  multiple 
autliorship  and  of  authorship  so  exclu¬ 
sively  from  advertising  agencies.  .And 
then,  besides,  you  must  admit  the  topic 
is  still  new  and  subject  to  constant 
change. — R.W. 

«  *  * 

WILLIAM  H.  STONEMAN,  Chi- 
cago  Daily  News  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  written  “The  Life  and 
Death  of  Ivar  Kreuger”  (Bobbs,  Mer¬ 
rill),  dealing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Swedish  “match  king.”  Mr.  Stone- 
man.  as  Stockholm  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  News,  knew  Kreuger  and  the 
whole  background  of  the  tragedy.  In 
reviewing  the  book,  Hal  O’Flaherty  of 
the  Daily  News  comments:  “On  the 
whole  the  book  is  objective  and  a  credit 
to  a  journalist  of  serious  purpose  and 
fine  attainment.” — G.A.B. 


JUDGMENT  REVERSED 

The  Texas  supreme  court  last  week 
reversed  a  $2,500  award  given  by  a 
McLennan  county  jury  to  W.  S.  Foster 
against  the  Southern  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  rendered  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  company.  The  appeal  grew  out 
of  a  case  filed  by  Foster  for  damages 
based  on  publication  in  the  Waco 
Timcs-Herald  of  a  news  story  con¬ 
cerning  litigation  over  a  circulation  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  Central  Texas  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  former  Waco 
American  figured.  Supreme  court  said 
the  trial  judge  should  have  instructed 
the  jury  to  find  in  favor  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 


DAILY  CHANGES  POLICY 

The  Portland  Morning  Oregonian, 
staunch  Republican  newspaper,  an¬ 
nounced  editorially  Nov.  12  that  it  had 
become  an  “Independent  Republican” 
newspaper,  holding  that  “leadership  in 
the  Republican  party  needs  to  reform 
itself.”  Paul  R.  Kelty  is  editor. 


DAILY  NAMES  "SPECIAL” 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  national  representative 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Press. 
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Pressroom 

efficiency 


is  closely  linked  with  newsprint  .  .  .  High-speed 
operation  of  the  modern  press  requires  a  paper  that 
is  uniform  in  thickness  and  strength  .  .  .  Equally 
important  is  the  ability  to  reproduce  columns  of 
closely  set  type,  bold  headlines,  and  modern  illus¬ 
trations  with  sparkling  clearness  and  with  no  sacri¬ 
fice  in  press  speed  .  .  .  Price  Brothers  newsprint  has 
been  developed  to  meet  these  present-day  needs 
...  If  you  are  seeking  greater  pressroom  efficiency, 
get  all  the  facts  about  Price  Brothers  newsprint .  . . 
Your  request  will  bring  full  information  without 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 


New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 


les 
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YOUNGSTOWN  TRIAL  GETS 
UNDER  WAY 

(Continued  from  pane  11) 


Grimm,  former  district  circulator  for 
the  Telegram,  now  employed  by  the 
Vindicator,  estimated  his  average  num- 
[  ber  of  “eaten”  papers  at  550. 

He  said  he  sold  a  truckload  of  papers 
to  a  junk  man,  and  other  truckloads  to 
stores  and  shops. 

*’“1  threw  1,500  papers  in  the  Mahon¬ 
ing  river  in  December,”  he  said. 
"Malone  came  to  the  house  and  found 
some  papers  in  the  garage.  He  counted 
them  and  said  there  were  1,600.  I 
went  down  to  Campbell  about  11  o’clock 
at  night  and  got  people  out  of  bed  and 
loaded  the  papers  they  had  in  my  car. 
1  took  them  to  the  Youngstown  inciner¬ 
ator,  but  they  must  have  been  afraid 
to  let  me  in  there  because  no  one  would 
open  the  door.  So  I  took  them  to  the 
middle  of  the  Center  St.  bridge  and 
heaved  them  over.” 

Grimm  said  that  on  one  occasion,  he 
got  $800  allowed  on  “P.  &  L.”  On  the 
books,  he  said,  he  was  allowed  20  or  25 
per  cent,  but  collected  only  five  per  cent. 

Finster,  Grimm  testified,  told  him  not 
to  produce  any  records  for  the  A.B.C. 
auditor. 

William  H.  Williams,  former  Tele¬ 
gram  man,  now  with  the  Vindicator, 
testified  that  in  November,  1929,  he  was 
required  to  give  each  boy  three  extra 
papers  a  day,  for  three  and  a  half 
weeks.  The  papers  later  were  taken 
off  their  accounts  by  “P.  &  L.,”  he 
said. 

Joseph  Grimm,  former  Telegram  cir¬ 
culator,  now  on  the  Vindicator  force, 
testified  Wednesday  afternoon  about 
Dowling’s  check-up  of  Telegram  ac¬ 
counts,  following  the  audit  which_  the 
.\.B.C.  made  a  year  ago  at  the  Vindi¬ 
cator’s  request.  Grimm  was  asked  on 
cross-examination  whether  he  followed 
the  form  suggested  by  Dowling  to  try 
to  make  a  correct  statement  of  his 
account. 

“We  weren’t  supposed  to  be  correct,” 
he  replied. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  was  asked. 

“Dowling  said  to  Scott  and  me,  “We 
can’t  afford  to  cut  off  all  that  circula¬ 
tion.  I’ll  be  damned  if  I’ll  cut  off 
that  much.  Go  over  in  that  corner  and 
fix  this  thing  up  and  don’t  use  the 
same  name  twice.  The  advertisers  will 
have  to  pay  for  this  building.” 

Thursday  Thomas  attacked  the  de¬ 
fense  contention  that  the  statement  pub¬ 
lished  semi-annually  is  not  used  to 
seek  advertising  but  is  intended  merely 
to  inform  the  government  of  the  paper’s 
ownership.  Thomas  called  Clarence 
Strouss,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Strouss  Hirshberg  Company, 
one  of  the  city’s  largest  department 
stores.  Strouss  said  he  considered  cir¬ 
culation  figures  in  awarding  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  said  he  based  his  decisions  on 
the  publishers’  statements.  He  said  he 
had  not  seen  the  revised  statement  is¬ 
sued  last  December  by  the  Telegram. 

To  combat  defense  contention  that 
the  “padding”  was  a  plot  by  Ola  Scott 
and  others  to  “get”  Finster  after  Fin¬ 
ster  became  circulation  manager  in  De¬ 
cember,  1929,  Prosecutor  Thomas 
brought  out  testimony  Thursday  to  show 
“padding”  took  place  before  Finster 
took  charge.  The  defense  charged 
Scott  with  seeking  revenge  because  Fin¬ 
ster  replaced  him  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  demoting  him  to  city  circulator. 

Lee  Denkins,  distributor  at  Warren, 
0.,  from  1926  to  1928,  testified  that  he 
got  between  1,200  and  1,400  unordered 
paj^rs  a  week,  and  that  the  Telegram 
claimed  he  owed  it  $1,600  for  these 
papers.  This  bill  was  cut  to  $500,  he 
said,  but  he  did  not  pay  that.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  been  arrested  after  giv¬ 
ing  Scott  a  pre-da  ted  check  for  $200, 
when  he  lost  his  accounts,  but  said 
the  case  was  dropj^.  C.  L.  Styer. 
former  Telegram  circulator,  identified 
in  court  a  box  containing  the  headings 
of  6,800  Telegrams  which  he  said  he 
had  “eaten.” 

Charles  Zeliff,  former  distributor, 
testified  that  his  excess  “draw”  gradu¬ 


ally  increased  from  25  to  200  daily,  and 
that  he  was  given  credit  through  “P.  & 
L.”  He  said  after  the  audit,  Dowling 
gave  him  such  a  credit  for  $202.  Henry 
White,  Belleville,  Ill.,  who  worked  for 
the  Telegram  from  May,  1928,  to  Jan. 
3,  1930,  said  he  had  found  that  from 
700  to  800  additional  papers  were  being 
carried  by  suburban  men,  over  the  num¬ 
ber  they  sold.  He  said  that  a  boy  work¬ 
ing  under  him  was  charged  for  500 
samples  which  he  distributed  daily  for 
a  week. 

John  Aiken,  aged  17,  former  Tele¬ 
gram  newspaper  boy,  testified  that  on 
the  Telegram’s  Progress  Edition  he 
was  sent  double  his  draw,  without  or¬ 
dering  them,  and  when  he  balked  at 
paying  for  55  leftovers,  he  was  told  by 
Walter  A.  Factor,  a  Telegram  dis¬ 
tributor,  that  it  would  cost  him  his 
route.  He  refused  to  pay,  and  lost  his 
route,  he  said. 

Prosecutor  Thomas  then  asked 
whether  the  defense  would  consent  to 
a  stipulation  regarding  this  practice. 
If  not,  he  said,  he  would  bring  in  200 
other  boys  to  give  similar  testi¬ 
mony.  Attorney  De Vaughn  of  the  de¬ 
fense  asked  for  time,  saying  “this  comes 
out  of  a  clear  sky.”  Thomas  agreed  to 
wait  until  Saturday. 

Charles  Kinnear,  who  worked  as  a 
district  man  for  the  Telegram  from 
1926  to  1928,  and  now  is  employed  by 
the  Vindicator,  testified  Thursday  that 
he  knew  two  sets  of  cards  were  kept 
as  a  record  of  sales,  one  bearing  cor¬ 
rect  accounts,  and  the  other  bearing 
amounts  supposedly  owed  to  the  Tele- 
gram. 

Kinnear  said  that  in  going  through 
the  files,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a 
card  charging  him  for  $75  for  papers. 
He  said  he  never  paid  this  bill,  but  that 
“they  would  go  upon  a  high  amount 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  they  would  be 
marked  paid.” 

The  trial  provides  an  interesting 
study,  from  the  standpoint  of  personali¬ 
ties.  Thomas,  whom  the  Telegram 
sought  to  oust  a  year  ago,  is  prosecuting 
the  case.  Judge  Jenkins,  whom  Thomas 
sought  to  disbar  at  the  same  time,  is 
on  the  bench.  The  Telegram  supported 
all  three  judges,  with  other  members 
of  the  common  pleas  bench,  in  their 
attempt  to  investigate  Thomas  in  1931. 
Attorney  F.  R.  Hahn,  who  helped 
Thomas  defend  himself  successfully 
against  the  resulting  indictments,  now 
is  assisting  the  Telegram  defense. 

Both  the  Vindicator  and  the  Tele¬ 
gram  are  giving  extensive  space  to  the 
trial.  The  Telegram  the  first  day  car¬ 
ried  stenographic  reports  of  the  open¬ 
ing  statements,  and  sampled  the  entire 
city  with  a  late  edition  bearing  a 
streamer  line  on  DeVaughn’s  charge  of 
a  Test-Thomas  plot.  The  Vindicator 
had  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  testi¬ 
mony  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible. 


HITS  U.  S.  COMPETITION 


Herman  Roe  Gives  Testimony  Before 
Congressional  Committee 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  15 — Government  com¬ 
petition  in  the  printed  stamped  envelope 
business  was  outlined  to  the  Shannon 
congressional  committee  in  session  here 
today  by  Herman  Roe,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  field  director.  The 
commission  is  making  a  nation-wide  in¬ 
vestigation  of  governmental  activities 
in  what  is  considered  the  field  of  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

Mr.  Roe,  representing  an  organization 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  cities  of  10,000  population  and 
under,  told  the  committee  that  these 
publishers  also  operate  commercial 
printing  departments,  which  according 
to  a  national  survey  conducted  by  the 
Research  Bureau  of  the  N.E.A.,  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  average  plant  30  per  cent 
of  the  revenue  of  the  business. 


$100,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 

A  $100,000  damage  action  brought  by 
Alvin  B.  Coe  against  William  Randolph 
Hearst  and  George  Hearst  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  has  been  dismissed 
in  the  Superior  court  at  Bakersfield, 
Cal. 


Readers 
or  Results? 

Advertising  isn  t  being  bought  by  the  acre  today— it's 
bought  by  the  dollar's  worth.  The  reduction  in  many  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  has  compelled  more  careful  buying. 
Each  dollar  must  do  a  job. 

On  this  basis  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  earned 
its  place  in  the  advertising  plans  of  many  shrewd  buyers  of 
advertising  space. 

E.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Matrix  shoes,  write: 

“Til*  refulH  of  our  advortifing  In  Tlio  Christian  Sclanea 
Monitor  hava  baan  highly  satisfactory.  Wa  hava  ra- 
caivad  daflnlto  avldanca  that  the  Monitor  roaches 
and  Influences  a  group  of  discriminating  people  who 
are  BUYERS.  Many  of  our  dealers  have  supported 
our  factory  advertising  in  the  Monitor  with  their  own 
local  advertising  which  has  given  them  a  'two-for-one' 
advantage  resulting  in  increased  business  for  their 
stores  on  MATRIX  SHOES." 

\(^olcott  &  Holcomb,  Advertising  Agency  repre¬ 
senting  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods,  write: 

Without  coupons  or  particular  bids  for  inquiries, 
hundreds  of  your  readers  have  written  in  to  toll  of 
their  interest  in  Birdseye  Frosted  Foods  and  to  ask  for 
the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer.  Many  Birdseye  dealers 
are  using  Monitor  space  to  tie  up  with  the  national 
schedule." 


These  demonstrated  results  are  built  upon  hearty 
RESPONSE  from  a  nation-wide  group -of  readers,  who 
have  confidence  in  the  advertisements  accepted  by  the 
Monitor,  and  an  especial  interest  in  patronizing  the 
advertisers. 

Any  of  the  Monitor's  advertising  offices,  listed  below, 
will  be  glad  to  give  further  information  concerning  this 
newspaper's  unusual  READER  RESPONSE  and  its  specific 
DEALER  COOPERATION. 


iMoinitoi 


id  Dally  Newspaper  for  the  Home 

Published  by  Tha  Chrisfian  Sclanca  Publishing  Soclafy 
107  Falmouth  Sfraaf,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Brmmek  Adrsniting  Ofitst:  NEW  YORK,  270  Madison  Avenue — DETROIT,  I-IOI  Ganaral 
Moto«  lullding— CHICAGO,  lOSO  McCormick  Rulldlng— ST.  LOUIS.  1720  Railway  Eschango 
Rutiding— KANSAS  CITY,  405  National  Fidelity  Lifa  lulTdlng— SAN  t^RANCISCO,  425  Market 
ANGELES.  210  West  Seventh  Street— SEAHlI,  124  Skinner  luilding— MIAMI, 
•nlHIng^ONOON,  I  and  2.  AdelphI  Terrace— PARIS,  J,  Avenue  da  l'Op4ra 
— lERLfN,  Untar  den  Linden  5tA— FLORENCE,  Via  Mignnta  II. 
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Circulation 


PRE-ELECTION  POLLS 
PROVED  ACCURATE 

Prediction*  of  Newspaper*  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Writer*  Shown  To  Have 
Been  Remarkably  Close 
To  Vote 

With  the  election  over,  the  straw; 
votes  of  newspapers  and  predictions  of 
special  writers  and  others  have  been 
proved  exceptionally  accurate. 

The  nationwide  Hearst  Newspaper 
poll,  the  most  pretentious  of  newspaper 
polls,  consistently  indicated  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  would  be  elected  by  a 
landslide.  In  the  last  forecast  the 
Hearst  papers  s^'d  Roosevelt  would  have 
a  popular  plurality  over  President 
Hoover  of  around  4,500.000  and  a  clear 
inajoritv  over  all  candidates  of  around 
3.500,000. 

The  widely  publicised  Literary  Digest 
iwll  indicated  the  Democratic  sweep  but 
tailed  accurately  to  prognosticate  the 
result  in  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Ur.  William  Seaver 
Woods,  Digest  editor,  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Digest  poll  was  98.85  per 
cent  accurate  in  its  popular  vote  predic¬ 
tion,  and  99.6  per  cent  correct  in  its 
forecast  of  electoral  votes.  It  gave 
474  to  Roosevelt,  who  actually  won  472. 

The  prediction  of  Ray  Tucker, 
.‘'cripps-Howard  political  writer,  printed 
in  Scripps-Howard  papers  Nov.  4,  was 
remarkably  accurate.  It  said  that  “Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  will  be  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  next  Tuesday  b>  a  landslide  vote 
that  may  give  him  40  or  more  states  and 
an  unprecedented  majority  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  college.” 

He  listed  the  states  in  which  Hoover 
had  a  hop*  as  follows :  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont.  Connecticut. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  with  a  total  electoral  vote  of 
82.  In  another  paragraph  he  .said  New 
Jersey,  Iowa  and  Kansas  would  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  Roosevelt,  and  forecast  that 
Hoover’s  electoral  vote  would  probably 
drop  as  low  as  75.  The  story  also  pre¬ 
dicted  the  defeat  of  Watson,  Smoot  and 
Moses. 

The  prediction  of  Tucker  was  given 
a  higher  rating  of  accuracy  than  the 
Literary  Digest  or  Hearst  canvasses  in 
an  analysis  made  in  Washington  last 
week  by  Constant  Southworth,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  statistician. 

Southworth’s  system  of  grading  gave 
the  following  percentages: 

Tucker.  96.7  per  cent ;  Literary 
Digest.  84.4;  Hearst,  78.1 

Southworth  confined  his  survey  to 
predictions  for  32  possibly  doubtful 
states.  He  gave  100  when  the  right 
candidate  was  named  as  a  sure  winner. 
75  when  named  as  a  doubtful  winner. 
50  for  an  on-the-fence  guess,  25  when 
the  wrong  man  was  made  a  doubtful 
victor  and  0  when  the  wrong  man  was 
picked  as  a  sure  winner. 

The  straw  ballot  taken  by  Chieago 
Daily  Times  in  Cook  county  was  held 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  fore¬ 
casts  of  election  results  ever  taken  by 
a  newspaper.  On  the  Cook  county  vote 
for  Roosevelt  it  was  99.12  per  cent  per¬ 
fect  when  applied  to  the  unofficial  pfdice 
returns  of  the  actual  election.  On  the 
vote  for  governor,  it  was  99.31  per  cent 
right.  For  state’s  attorney,  the  poll 
was  99.61  per  cent  accurate.  On  the 
three  major  contests  in  the  county,  the 
Daily  Times’  straw  vote  was  98.48  jHfr 
cent  accurate,  it  was  stated  this  week. 


Santa  Clau*  In  A*heTille 

The  Asheville  (S.  C.)  Citizen  & 
Times  in  co-operation  with  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Merchants  Association  sponsored 
the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus,  Nov.  18  with 
the  toy  departments  of  stores  opening 
the  following  day. 

Add*  Color  Supplement 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Standard  has  added  an  8-page,  colored 
supplement  containing  local  and  syndi¬ 
cate  features.  The  front  page  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  full-page  John  Hix  cartoon 
in  colors. 


NEEDY  SELLING  “SUBS” 


Toledo  New*-Bee  Rewarding  Effort* 
With  Coal,  Shoe*,  Clothing 

Excellent  results  have  been  reported 
by  officials  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  in 
a  circulation  campaign  now  being  con¬ 
ducted. 

Termed  the  “Work  and  Win”  cam- 
l>aign,  the  drive  was  designed  to  help 
needy  residents  of  Toledo  and  north¬ 
western  Ohio  by  giving  rewards  of 
food,  clothing,  coal  and  shoes  for  ob¬ 
taining  subscriptions. 

Nine  new  subscriptions  for  a  jteriod 
of  three  months  will  win  a  $3  basket 
containing  22  grocery  items.  A  woman’s 
winter  coat  can  be  won  with  25  sub¬ 
scriptions.  while  nine  subscriptions  will 
win  a  half-ton  of  coal  or  coke.  Seven 
subscriptions  will  win  a  pair  of 
children’s  or  adults’  shoes. 

.\wards  will  be  made  every  two 
weeks  during  the  contest,  which  closes 
Dec.  5.  subscription  blank  which 
must  be  used  to  obtain  and  turn  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  is  carried  daily  in  the  paper. 


Finamore  Honored 

Anthony  J.  Finamore,  business  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  for  15  years,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  Nov.  13  at  a  dinner  and  dance  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Among  the 
guests  were  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Col. 
Julius  O.  Adler,  Max  Annenberg,  An¬ 
drew  .\rmstrong,  Joseph  D.  Bannon, 
Charles  Canavan,  Howard  Davis, 
Robert  Cresswell,  James  E.  Hasenack, 
.\ustin  Hewson,  Roy  C.  Hollis,  Lester 
L.  Jones,  Fabian  S.  Levy,  John  Mc- 
.\rdle,  Hugh  A.  O'Donnell,  Generoso 
Pope,  Jacob  .Uarons,  Waldo  Walker 
and  Louis  Wiley.  Harry  Feldman, 
president  of  the  union,  was  toastmaster. 
The  affair  was  attended  by  1,600. 


Spon*ored  Boxing  Bout* 

Nearly  40.000  fans  attended  a  three- 
day  A..\.U.  boxing  championship  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia  last  week,  sponsored 
by  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 
Cups  and  medals  were  given  in  the 
various  classes.  Lou  Jaffe,  boxing 
writer.  Ed  Pollock,  acting  sports  editor 
and  George  Kearney.  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  were  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  tournament. 


In*ide  Lindbergh  Story 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  on  Nov.  15  started  a  series  on  the 
inside  story  of  the  Lindbergh  kipnap¬ 
ping  case  as  told  by  Insp^tor  Harry  W. 
Walsh  of  the  Jersey  City  Police  De¬ 
partment.  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  case,  to  Eli  Ives  Collins,  Jersey 
Journal  staff  writer. 


Accepting  Produce  for  '*Sub*” 

The  Athens  (Tenn.)  Daily  Post- 
Athenian  in  a  recent  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  would  accept 
hickory  nuts,  black  walnuts,  chunk 
wood,  wheat,  com,  sorghum,  Irish  or 
sweet  potatf>es,  for  new  or  renewal  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  daily  or  the  weekly 
Post-Athenian. 


Fined  for  New*pnper  Theft 

Judge  Jay  Schiller  in  the  South  Chi¬ 
cago  Court  recently  fined  Niels  Niel¬ 
sen  $1  and  costs  for  stealing  a  news¬ 
paper  out  of  a  vending  box.  Nielsen 
admitted  he  had  been  taking  newspapers 
frfnn  the  box  for  three  days. 

Carrier*  Saw  Circu* 

Fifty  carriers  of  the  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  were  the  guests  of  Sam 
D.  Dill’s  circus.  Nov.  4.  J.  F.  Dona¬ 
hue.  business  manager  of  the  daily,  was 
in  charge  of  the  group. 


HELD  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

The  following  newspapers  held  cook¬ 
ing  schools  recently:  Perry  (Okla.) 
Daily  Journal,  cooking  school  and 
homemaker’s  institute,  Oct.  31 -Nov.  2 
in  the  .\nnex  Theatre,  conducted  by 
Miss  Lucille  M.  Hall;  Wiehita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  four-day  school  last  week 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Katherine 
Delaney;  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
four-day  school  last  week  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  General  Foods ;  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Kline  of  General  Foods. 


•  ""'LINOTYPE . 


Flu*hing  Carrier*  Get-together 

More  than  100  carriers  of  the  Phish¬ 
ing  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal,  members  of 
the  Journal  Boy’s  Club,  were  enter¬ 
tained,  Nov.  1,  at  the  Flushing  Y.M.C..\. 
Contests,  games  and  movies  provided 
entertainment.  Special  guests  were 
Haynes  Trebor,  city  editor;  Jack  Ryan, 
police  reporter,  and  John  Johnson,  civic 
reporter.  Ernest  Levy,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  was  in  charge. 


Weekly  Award*  Automobile 

Miss  Phoebe  Gold  won  the  LaSalle 
sedan  in  the  $10,000  circulation  contest 
of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Neios,  a 
weekly,  recently  conducted  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  DePriest  Campaign  Organization  of 
New  York.  The  organization  at  present 
is  conducting  a  $5,000  prize  voting  con¬ 
test  and  ticket  selling  contest  for  the 
German  Broadcasting  Companv  of 
Buffalo. 

New  Collection  Plan 

The  Little  Roek  Arkansas  Gazette  has 
adopted  the  independent  carrier  plan 
by  which  collections  will  be  made 
weekly  at  20  cents  per  subscriber, 
compared  with  the  old  plan  of  85 
cents  monthly  paid  in  advance.  Monthly 
payments  may  still  be  made  direct  to 
the  newspaper  office.  In  other  cases, 
jjayments  will  be  made  direct  to  car¬ 
riers,  whose  number  was  increased. 

Win*  Caribbean  Crui*e 

Miss  .\rdath  Dietrich,  stenographer, 
won  the  Caribbean  cruise  offered  in  the 
recent  letter  writing  contest  conducted 
by  the3/«H^/iij  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
for  the  best  100-word  letter  from 
readers  on  their  favorite  feature.  Miss 
Dietrich  wrote  about  "Good  Evenin’,” 
editorial  page  column  conducted  by 
James  K.  Joyce,  managing  editor. 

Add*  Church  Page 

A  weekly  church  page,  sponsored  by 
groups  of  public  spirited  commercial 
firms  and  individuals,  made  its  debut  in 
the  Ashcznlle  (N.  C. )  Citizen,  recently. 
It  carries  the  Sunday  school  lesson, 
a  complete  list  of  churches  of  the  city 
and  environs  and  a  statement  from  an 
Asheville  pastor. 

Printing  Movie  Directory 

.\  directory  of  225  motion  picture 
theatres  in  Chicago  and  adjacent  su¬ 
burbs  is  being  printed  by  Chieago  Daily 
Times  as  a  reader  service.  The  direc¬ 
tory  lists  the  theatre,  address,  name 
of  feature  showing  and  leading  star. 
Names  of  theatres  advertising  in  the 
Daily  Times  are  printed  in  boldface. 

Spon*ored  Spelling  Bee 

Miss  Betty  Dopfer,  of  the  public 
school  Hcspler,  Nov.  11,  won  the 
county  championship  spelling  match 
siKmsored  by  the  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Daily  Record. 

Pater*on  Cooking  School 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call’s 
recent  school  attracted  several  thousand 
women  each  of  the  four  days  it  was  in 
session.  Miss  Claire  Andree  was  in 
charge. 
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Held  Theatre  Party 

Carrier  boys  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  were  the  guests 
of  I.  Isenberg,  circulation  manager  of 
the  daily,  recently  at  a  theatre  i>arty. 

Daily  Ha*  Granary 

To  accommodate  grain  received  from 
farmers  in  payment  for  subscriptions, 
the  Berlin  fWis.)  Evening  Journal  has 
established  its  own  granary. 


Start*  Santa  Clau*  Fund 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  recently 
started  its  Santa  Claus  F'und  which  it 
conducts  annually  to  provide  Christmas 
presents  for  poor  children. 


Party  For  Contributor* 

The  Riehmorui  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 
will  hold  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son  Nov.  22  for  contributors  to  its 
“Voice  of  the  People”  column. 
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their  own  interests  would  benefit  by  the 
same  policy.  As  long  ago  as  1919, 
Eugene  Sewell,  then  Mayor  of  Miami, 
launched  a  campaign  to  bring  the  vari¬ 
ous  resort  communities  on  the  East 
,  Coast  of  Florida  together  for  the  pur- 

To  Editor  &  Publishes — I  notice  pose  of  presenting  a  united  front  to  the 
that  your  story  in  the  Nov.  12  issue  potential  winter  pleasure  seeker.  For 
uas  changed  from  the  lead  which  we  one  reason  or  other — mostly  local — 
jtnt  you.  Your  story  gives  the  impres-  nothing  came  of  the  attempt 
jion  that  H.  B.  R.  Briggs  resigned  as  It  w’as  not  until  eight  years  later 
publisher  of  Los  Angeles  Express  be-  when  Jack  Rundle,  a  resort  solicitor  on 
tause  of  an  endorsement  of  Shuler  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Ameriean, 
which  is  not  correct  and  which  was  not  presented  to  Mr.  Schultz  a  plan  for  a 
in  our  wire  to  you.  Mr.  Briggs  was  series  of  ten  full-page  ads,  represent- 
rtlieved  of  his  authority  as  publisher  ing  as  many  resort  communities,  that 
oi  the  Record  several^ays  before  Neal  anything  like  a  state-wide,  co-operative 
'T'L  j  publicity  campaign  met  with  success 

in  Florida.  Schultz  was,  at  the  time, 
president  of  the  Daytona  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  determined  at  once  to 
make  Rundle’s  plan  the  nucleus  of,  at 
least,  an  all-state  advertising  spirit. 
However  earnest  Jack  Rundle  was  and 
however  patient  Bill  Kernahan,  classi¬ 
fied-display  manager  of  the  American 
and  Rundle’s  skipper,  was  in  guiding 
the  ten  advertising  pages  into  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American,  it  took  Schultz’s 
co-operation  and  genius  for  organization 
to  put  the  idea  over.  Largely  to  still 
the  din  made  by  Schultz’s  bellowing  on 
the  subject  of  state-wide  Florida  adver¬ 
tising,  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Daytona, 
St.  Petersburg,  Tampa,  Indiantown,  the 
Seaboard  .Air  Line,  the  State  of  Florida 
itself  and  other  interests  subscribed  each 
to  a  page  ad  in  the  series  and  the  idea 
of  co-operative  resort  advertising  became 
an  accomplished  fact  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  palms  and  pompano. 

Commissioned  by  Bill  Kernahan  to 
accompany  Rundle  to  Florida,  write 
copy  for  the  pages  and,  where  I  saw 
the  need,  bolster  up  anything  that  might 
appear  to  sag,  I  recognized  the  extent 
to  which  Governor-elect  Schultz  was 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  ten  full-page,  all-Florida  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Alert,  energetic  and 
publicity-minded,  my  first  interview  with 
him  left  me  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  our  mission  to  Florida  would  not 
be  in  vain  while  it  held  the  interest  of 
Schultz. 

From  turpentine  to  sunshine,  Florida 
has  much  to  sell  the  world.  With  Dave 
Schultz  sitting  as  salesmanager  and 
space-buyer,  the  people  of  Florida  and 
the  newspajiers  of  the  country  may  both 
chalk  up  another  point  in  their  own 
favor. 

Sincerely, 

John  B.  C.^rr. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


E.  \V.  ScRiPPS,  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  16. 


COPY  DESK  VETERANS 

To  Editor  &  Publish eji — During  one 
)i  those  between-edition  lulls,  conver- 
ation  turned  to  the  effects  of  the  depres- 
,K)n  upon  the  stability  of  newspaper 
ittffs.  That,  in  turn,  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  average  sentence  of  copy 
taders  to  average  copy  desks.  A  little 
amputation  followed,  with  the  result 
•jut  we  wondered  if  the  desk  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  had  not  set  some 
,)rt  of  record.  Perhaps  you  can  en- 
:jhten  us — or,  at  any  rate,  open  your 
jluinns  to  a  bit  of  research. 

Here  is  what  we  discovered :  The 
newest”  man  on  the  desk  has  been 
ccupying  the  same  chair  for  more  than 
nree  years.  The  “oldest”  (in  point  of 


_ ^ _  _  _  (in  point  of 

enice,  of  course)  something  over  13 
tirs.  Another  has  been  on  the  job  for 
2  years.  The  average  for  the  eight 
nen  on  the  rim,  and  the  slot  man,  is 
nst  a  fraction  less  than  seven  years, 
in  brighter  days,  the  man  who  had 
•flA'ed  three  years  on  one  copy  desk, 
i  believe,  was  considered  more  or  less 
1  veteran.  Today  the  baby  of  our  desk, 


.  that  grew 
out  of  50  years’  experience  in 
making  Bell  Telephones 


Here  is  a  weloonie  means  of  relief  for  the  hard  of  hearing — the 
new  Western  Eleetrie  Audiphone.  The  Audiphone  is  a  really  effec¬ 
tive  Hearing  Aid.  huilt  on  scientific  principles  established  in  half  a 
century  of  telephone  making.  You  can  hear  the  difference!  G.  Among 
the  several  Western  Electric  models  you  will  find  the  right  Hearing 


incioeniaiiy,  m  some  la  monins  prior  WHAT  NEVER’ 

the  onslaught  of  the  depression,  more  ^  . 

a:i  20  men  came  to  and  vanished  from  Editor  &  Publisher  In  issue 

e  desk.  Economic  uncertainty  appar-  Nov.  5,  p.  5-,  you  say  that  the 
ily  is  an  excellent  cure  for  the  itching  American  j^ople  can  believe  what  they 
■  t  of  the  newspaperman.  Whether  oewspapers  about  political 

r  good  or  ill  I  make  no  pretense  of  affaTs  with  a  higher  degree  of  confi- 

deuce  than  the  pi‘ople  of  any  other 

With  best  wishes  to  vour  excellent  nation. 

Miration  I  am  '  .'say.s  Prank  Kent  in  Ins  Political 

Sincerely  yours,  P- 

Newsp.\per.m.\n.  Intelligent  voting  could  be  expected 

_ _ .  (from  intelligent  voters)  if  they  were 

adequately  and  accurately  informed. 
GOV.  DAVID  SCHULTZ  'I'Ep  trouble  is  they  never  are.  Their 

To  Editor  &  Publisher — While  I  do  only  sources  of  information  are  the 
■;  know  that  publicity  was  an  issue  of  ncwspa|)ers  and  the  number  of  news- 
;  campaign  resulting  in  his  election,  papers  which  supply  even  reasonably 
think  the  recent  elevation  of  David  accur.ate,  adequate  and  fair  political 
nultz  to  the  governorship  of  Florida  information  can  be  counted  on  the 
be  viewed  with  gratification  by  fingers  of  one  hand.” 
f'e  of  us  who  thump  the  tub  in  the  VVe  have  also  read  Sinclair’s  “Brass 
--•rests  of  paid  linage.  And  Florida’s  Check.” 

uiicemcnt  of  a  $50,000,  all-state  ad-  It  certainly  seems  most  difficult  to 
tising  campaign  to  start  Nov.  15,  know  what’s  what  these  days  about  any- 
'ling  simultaneously  with  the  election  thing. 

Mr.  Schultz,  would  make  his  choice  Sincerely, 

flatter  of  more  than  passing  interest  K.M.G. 

to  those  advertising  men  to  whom  - 

rida’s  new  Governor  is  just  another 

nber  of  the  Schultz  family.  COMPENSATION  CHARGE  CUT 

For  many  years  the  resort  interests  Effective  November  1,  the  Wisconsin 
Florida  masticated  the  cud  of  state-  compensation  rate  of  stock  companies 
'.e,  co-operative  advertising.  That  the  for  mechanical  employes  of  newspaper 
»  was  sound  and  could  only  result  publishing  plants  was  further  reduced, 
'  increased  patronage  was  recognizeil  being  set  at  74  cents  per  $100  payroll, 
tvery  community  in  the  state.  With  This  is  a  reduction  of  11  cents,  and 
M  example  of  Southern  California’s  combined  with  a  previous  reduction 
^sful  attempt  at  co-operative  pub-  amounts  to  a  saving  of  26  per  cent  for 
TO  before  them,  there  was  little  doubt  publishers  in  Wisconsin,  where  work- 
minds  of  Florida  resort  men  that  men’s  compensation  is  compulsory. 


.\i(l  for  you.  All  types  are  surprisingly  small,  neat  and  inconspicuous. 
Try  this  new  Audiphone — see  for  yourself  how  experts  in  Sound  have 


improved  upon  former  devices.  For  full  information  and  name  of  near¬ 


est  dealer,  send  the  coupon  to  the  distributors — Graybar  Electric  Co. 


Western  Electric 


Distributors  in  Canada:  ISorthern  Electric  Co, 


GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.  ep-i 

Graybar  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Western  Electric  Audiphone. 
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NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER 
MICHIGAN  TOPIC 

Prominent  Newspapermen  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors  Discuss 
Present  Problems  at  Ann 
Arbor  Meeting 

(.Special  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Ax.\  Arbor,  Micu.,  Xov.  14. — For 
discussion  of  problems,  political  and 
journalistic,  which  they  face  in  editing 
their  papers,  more  than  100  Michigan 
newspapermen  attended  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  University  Press 
Club  of  Michigan,  held  in  this  uni¬ 
versity  center,  Nov.  10-12. 

With  the  “New  Order  and  the  Press’’ 
as  the  conference’s  motif,  addresses  by 
distinguished  newspapermen  and  pro¬ 
fessors  were  concerned  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  social  scene,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  task  of  the  press  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  formulation  of  intelligent 
public  opinion. 

Faith  that  the  public  can  comprehend 
public  problems  and  will  support  news¬ 
papers  which  vigorously  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people,  provided  care  is 
taken  to  make  the  issues  clear,  was  ex¬ 
pressed,  particularly  by  Carl  C.  Magee, 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  N<ru-s. 
.\nd  other  speakers  questioned  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  suppressing  pessimistic  indus¬ 
trial  news  “in  the  interest  of  the  public." 

The  editors  and  publishers  were 
warned  by  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  that  their  i»rticipation 
in  the  campaign  to  discredit  Congress 
was  ill-advised  and  dangerous  in  its 
effect  upon  Democratic  institutions  in 
this  country.  Such  propaganda  began 
with  the  Senate’s  oil  investigation  and 
its  inquiry  into  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Anderson  declared. 
For  ten  years,  in  his  opinion.  Congress 
has  been  the  chief  guardian  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  during  which  time  the  press  has 
taught  the  public  to  ridicule  its  defender. 

“We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a 
determined  attempt  in  this  country  to 
suppress  Democratic  institutions  and  set 
up  a  dictatorship,  on  the  basis  of  an 
‘emergency  situation’,’’  Anderson  said. 
"This  is  less  likely  now,”  he  added, 
“since  the  election.” 

summary  statement  of  the  causes 
of  the  depression  was  given  the  editors 
in  an  address  by  Dean  Clare  E.  Griffin 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan.  “The 
economic  system  has  great  recuperative 
jxiwers,  and  we  will  muddle  through 
this  depression,”  he  stated.  “This  is 
not  to  say,  however,  that  our  economic 
mechanism  is  not  very  creaky,  or  that 
this  depression  will  not  be  repeated.” 

Whether  or  not  man  can  master  his 
economic  drift,  was  the  problem  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  address  by  Prof.  I.  L. 
Sharfman,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  the  University.  The 
controlling  consideration  in  any  policy 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
periodic  depressions,  or  to  minimize 
their  effect,  must  be.  Professor  Sharf¬ 
man  insisted,  recognition  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  of  all  nations 
and  of  classes  within  nations. 

Interpreting  the  German  situation. 
Prof.  James  K.  Pollock  predicted  the 
end  soon  of  parliamentary  government 
in  Germany,  and  perhaps  a  swing  to 
Communism. 

Other  speakers  were  Waldemar 
Kaempffert,  science  editor.  New  York 
Times;  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Fisher, 
biographer  of  Gandhi ;  Alexander  Grant 
Ruthven,  president.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan;  Arthur  S.  Aiton,  professor  of  his¬ 
tory;  Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  and  Fielding  H.  Yost,  host  to 
the  Michigan  editors  at  the  Chi- 
cago-Indiana  football  game  Saturday. 

The  club’s  officers,  reelected  by  ac¬ 
clamation,  are :  President,  Schuyler 
Marshall,  St.  Johns  Clinton  County 
Republican-News;  first  vice-president, 
J.  S.  Gray,  Monroe  Evening  News; 
second  vice-president,  M.  A.  Gorman, 
Flint  Journal;  third  vice-president. 
Charles  O.  Monroe,  South  Haven 
Tribune;  secretary-treasurer.  John  L. 
Brumm.  professor  of  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 


ROOSEVELT  WROTE  COLUMN  IN  GEORGIA 


REPORTERS  SCOLDED 
AT  SOCIETY  WEDDING 


PRESIDENT-ELECT  FRANKLIN 
D.  ROOSEVELT,  who  spent  much 
of  his  time  while  convalescing  from  his 
illness  at  his  home  in  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.,  wrote  an  editorial  column  in  the 
.Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  in  the  spring 
of  1925.  He  substituted  for  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Loyless,  editorial  columnist 
in  .■\pril  and  May  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  nine  columns 
under  the  heading  “Roosevelt  Says.” 
They  were  about  reorganization  of  the 
civil  service,  newspapers,  reforestation, 
immigration,  jingoism,  armaments,  re¬ 
organization  of  government,  and  federal 
and  state  taxation. 

Roosevelt  began  his  first  column  with 
this  statement :  “I  have  to  take  off  my 
hat  to  still  another  product  of  Georgia 
— its  newspapermen.” 

He  then  wrote;  “Back  home  my 
digestion  starts  the  day  all  right,  but 
after  reading  the  morning  papers  at  the 
breakfast  table,  things  go  wrong.  By 
the  time  I  have  finished  reading  the 
evening  papers,  I  am  a  hopeless 
dyspeptic. 

“Honestly,  though,  you  people  in 
Georgia  have  no  conception  of  the  odds 
under  which  northern  Democrats  labor. 
Take,  for  instance,  upstate  New  York, 
i.e.,  all  the  state  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  daily 
papers  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  local 
weekly  papers  are  Republican  through 
and  through.  It  isn’t  even  an  intel¬ 
ligent  Republicanism.  Politically  they 
form  one  vast  combine.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  individual  editorship,  prac¬ 
tically  no  independent  comment  or 
thought.  They  are  organized  almost  100 
per  cent  to  keep  harping  on  and  dissemi¬ 


nating  the  carefully  prepared  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  Republican  organization. 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  good 
of  the  average  man  or  woman  in  this 
country,  it  is  better  to  have  papers  carry 
the  individual  opinions  of  their  owners 
and  editors — as  they  do  in  Georgia — 
than  to  be  the  mere  hirelings  of  a  well- 
oiled  political  organization,  as  they  are 
in  the  North.  This  is  based,  of  course, 
on  the  assumption  that  down  here  the 
average  reader  reads  more  than  one 
paper.  In  upstate  New  York,  even  if 
you  do  read  several  papers,  you  get 
precisely  the  same  opinions  from  each, 
and  generally  in  the  same  language. 
Down  here  it  is  a  liberal  education  to 
read,  for  example,  the  editorial  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  the  same  day.” 

One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  columns  was  about  taxation.  It 
said  in  part: 

“The  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  by  legislation  or  by  common  con¬ 
sent  a  clearly  drawn  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  will  be  fixed  between  the  individual 
states,  on  the  one  hand,  the  federal 
government  on  the  other,  and  the  sooner 
that  day  comes  the  better.  If  certain 
classes  of  taxes  were  reserved  for  the 
federal  government,  and  other  classes 
for  the  state  governments,  double  taxes 
would  be.  avoided  and  the  whole  system, 
both  local  and  national,  would  be  put 
on  a  basis  which  the  average  taxpayer 
could  understand.  This  would  result  in 
more  thought  being  given  by  our  legis¬ 
lators,  with  resulting  increase  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government — a  thing  to 
be  greatly  desired.” 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Disapprove* 
of  Writer’s  Activity  at  Son’s 
Nuptials — Lee  Handled 
Scant  Publicity 


ROOSEVELT  PRESS  POLICY 
IS  INFORMAL 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


STARTS  NEW  BUILDING 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the 
new  building  of  the  San  Fernando 
(Cal.)  Sun  which  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000. 


Rejiorters  covering  the  wedding  ol 
John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd  to  Miss  Blanch¬ 
ette  Ferry  Hooker  at  the  Riversidt 
Church,  New  York,  Nov.  11,  found 
that  the  usual  routine  for  getting  the 
data  on  society  weddings  had  gone  by 
the  board. 

Cards  for  admittance  were  issued  for 
only  one  reporter  for  each  paper,  and 
no  provision  was  made  for  photograph¬ 
ers.  The  reporters  were  put  on  their 
honor  not  to  smuggle  in  photographers, 
and  were  asked  not  to  talk  to  guests 
inside  the  church.  The  preliminary 
arrangements  were  handled  under  the 
strict  auspices  of  the  Ivy  Lee  publicity 
organization,  which  gave  biographical 
handouts  to  reporters  simultaneously 
with  the  wedding — making  it  partic¬ 
ularly  hard  to  get  an  advance  story. 

Inside  the  church  inquisitive  reporters 
who  were  seen  talking  to  guests  were 
escorted  to  their  seats  by  ushers.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  father  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  st(X)d  at  the  back  of  the 
church  greeting  guests,  on  observing  one 
reporter  talking  to  a  guest  said;  “You 
can’t  take  notes  in  the  church,”  and  in 
the  ensuing  confusion  the  guest,  a  well- 
known  society  woman,  was  escorted  to 
her  seat  as  determinedly  as  was  the 
reporter. 

After  the  ceremony  the  cameramen 
got  pictures  of  the  couple  and  various 
guests  outside  the  church,  and  later 
at  a  reception  at  the  exclusive  Colony 
Club  the  bride  and  bridegroom  posed  for 
photographs. 


NEW  TEXAS  DAILY  v 

The  Victoria  (Tex.)  Daily  Preu, 
with  Nugent  E.  Brown  as  publisher, 
appeared  recently. 


a  political  corruption  fund  by  the  party 
in  power.” 

Rejxirters  agree  that  as  Governor  and 
as  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  been  “good  copy”  at  all  times. 
Cameramen,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
found  him  a  hard  subject  to  handle  be¬ 
cause  of  his  physical  affliction,  but  an 
excellent  subject  to  photograph  because 
of  his  readiness  with  a  smile. 

Cameramen  at  W  ashington  probably 
will  find  the  number  of  pictures  on  the 
W’hite  House  lawn  greatly  curtailed  in 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Most  of 
their  topics  will  be  with  the  President 
seated  at  his  desk.  There  will  be  one 
request,  too,  that  he  will  make,  just  as 
when  he  first  became  Governor.  That 
is — the  braces  he  wears  on  his  legs  are 


BURGESS  CHROME  MATS 


BURGESS 

SERVICE  and  QUALITY 


not  to  be  shown  in  the  published  picture.  W) 
This  courtesy  has  been  granted  re-|^ 
ligiously  by  photographers  at  Albany.^ 
and  news  picture  services.  He  has  ex-"^ 
pressed  his  appreciation  many  times. 

Men  who  will  be  relied  uiion  to5 
smooth  the  way  for  the  W’ashingtonO 
corps  in  getting  acquainted  with  theO£ 
new  President  will  include  Colonel^ 
Howe,  M.  H.  McIntyre,  a  former'’^ 
Kentucky  newspaperman  who  has  be-^J 
come  press  representative  for  Mr.uj 
Roosevelt;  and  Frederick  E.  Storm  ofO 
the  United  Press  and  Elton  C.  Fay  of“ 
the  Associated  Press.  ^ 

Storm  and  Fay  have  been  with  the 
Albany  bureaus  of  the  wire  services  for 
some  time.  Their  promotions  to  the 
Washinrton  staffs  were  anounced  this 
week,  effective  in  December. 


TO  PROMOTE  ST.  LOUIS 

The  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
has  under  consideration  and  develop¬ 
ment  a  three-year  plan  for  augmenting 
the  prestige  of  St.  Louis  as  a  commer¬ 
cial,  financial  and  cultural  center  and 
promoting  St.  Louis  trade.  An  autumnal 
festival,  lasting  throughout  October, 
would  be  one  of  the  great  features,  with 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibitions. 
.\nother  feature  would  be  a  trade  ex¬ 
position  on  wheels,  moving  through  the 
West  and  South. 


September  27, 1 932. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Goggin, 

Service  Representative, 

Burgess  Cellulose  Company, 

Freeport,  Illinois. 

Dear  Mr.  Goggin: — 

This  is  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
service  call  which  you  gave  our  plant  on  Wednesday, 
September  21.  Our  preuman,  stereotyper  and  foreman 
all  report  very  excellent  service  and  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  you  and  your  engineer. 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  which  indelibly  cements  a 
client  with  your  company.  I  wish  you  would  pass  this 
information  on  to  your  organization  and  let  them  know 
that  we  are  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  everything  you 
have  done  for  us. 

I  am  awfully  sorry  not  to  have  been  in  on  occasion 
of  both  of  your  calls  and  hope  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  you  personally  at  some  later  date  to  thank 
you  for  all  the  good  work  done  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune 
WFHJM  By  W.  F.  Huffman 


If  you  arc  not  talcins  advantage  of  what  Burgess 
can  do  for  you  —  write  now  to 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
Freeport,  Illinois 
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I  T.  BUFORD  GOODWIN 

General  Manager  of  Rome  (Ga.) 

I  Newa-Tribune  Diet  at  60 

T.  Buford  Goodwin,  general  manager 
of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  N czcs-Tribiine  and 
one  of  the  south’s  best  known  news¬ 
papermen,  died  at  his  home  Nov.  11 
after  a  sudden  illness. 

The  funeral  was  held  in  Rome  Sun¬ 
day.  The  body  was  taken  to  Nashville 
where  he  was  born  60  years  ago,  and 
another  service  was  held  there  Monday. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  associated  with 
\V.  S.  Mudd  and  B.  H.  Mooney  and 
the  company  published  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times  and  the  Tuscaloosa 
(.\la.)  News  as  well  as  the  Rome 
N’ews-Tribune.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  Nasin'ille  News  and  later  worked 
(or  other  newspapers  there.  He  then 
joined  the  Hearst  organization  and  was 
the  general  manager  and  publisher  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  when  the  paper 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hearst.  He  was 
later  with  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Post. 
He  served  as  news  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  and  Shreveport  Times 
and  later  was  with  Hearst  organization 
in  New  Y'ork. 

He  was  at  one  time  general  manager 
ior  the  F.  1.  Thompson  newspapers  in 
Alabama,  which  included  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald,  the  .Montgomery 
Journal,  and  the  .Mobile  Register  and 
Seu’s-Item. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
daughters. 
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Raymond  f.  fowler,  48,  one 

of  the  publishers  of  the  Frankfort 
(Ind.)  Morning  Times,  died  Thursday, 
Uov.  10,  at  his  home  in  Frankfort  after 
a  two-year  illness.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Purdue  University.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  two  brothers.  Max  and 
Walter  Fowler,  in  publishing  the  Times. 
Their  father,  G.  Y.  F'owler,  now  dead, 
was  publisher  for  many  years. 

William  Wood,  55,  city  editor.  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  State  Journal,  was  found 
dead  in  bed,  Nov.  11.  Death  was 
caused  by  a  heart  attack.  He  had  also 
served  on  the  St.  Louis  Star,  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian. 

Earl  Cox,  36,  city  editor,  Inde- 
fendence  (Kan.)  Reporter,  died  at  his 
home,  Nov.  8,  of  diptheria.  Two 
daughters  of  Mr.  Cox  died  of  the  same 
disease  the  previous  week.  Mr.  Cox, 
before  joining  the  Reporter,  was  with 
the  Independence  Star,  owned  by  his 
father. 


John  F.  Cooley,  73,  former  editor, 
IFiJconrht  Rapids  (Wis.)  Leader,  died 
X’ov.  11  in  Oakland,  Cal.  For  the  past 
nine  years  he  had  been  editor  of  the 
Fort  Payne  (Ala.)  Tribune.  Pre- 
riously  he  was  with  the  Clear  Lake 
(la.)  Mirror,  the  Britt  (la.)  Tribune 
and  editor  of  papers  in  Weesington 
Springs,  S.  D.,  and  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Harry  McKinney  Becker,  for  12 
years  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  advertising  staff, 
led  recently  and  was  buried  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  0.,  where  he  previously  had  been 
tngaged  in  newspaper  work. 

John  C.  Van  Haagen,  for  many 
years  in  the  advertising  business  at 
Philadelphia,  died  at  his  home  there. 
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Nov.  6,  after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Union  League,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  and  for  two  years  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents.  His  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Philip  Johnson,  three  months’  old 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Titus  John¬ 
son  of  Thomaston,  Conn.,  died  Nov.  5. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  Thomaston  reporter 
for  the  Republican. 

Paul  Edson  Spink,  78,  who  had 
published  weekly  newspapers  in  three 
states,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Nov.  11.  He 
was  a  publisher  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  at  various  times  before  going 
to  St.  Paul  to  live  eight  years  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Mich. 

Frank  J.  Ball,  77,  veteran  printer 
and  salesman  for  the  Miehle  Printing 
Press  Company,  New  York  office,  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New  York 
Printers’  Supply  Salesmen’s  Guild,  died 
Nov.  13  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  K.  Leech,  68,  author 
and  mother  of  the  wife  of  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  former  editor  of  the  New 
York  IVorld,  died  of  pneumonia,  Nov.  14, 
at  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center, 
New  York.  Mrs.  Leech  had  been  ill 
for  five  days. 

Ray  F.  Burns,  30,  writer  of  radio 
advertising,  died  at  his  home  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  10.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
reporter  in  Chicago.  Recently  he  had 
lieen  with  Young  and  Rubicam,  New 
York  agency.  His  wife  and  parents 
survive. 

Harry  H.  Dunn,  53,  newspaperman 
and  magazine  writer,  died  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  Nov.  6,  from  heart  disease. 
Dunn  was  formerly  city  editor,  Neio 
Orleans  Item,  before  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  25  years  ago  to  join  the  Los 
.Ingeles  Times  as  city  editor.  He  lived 
in  Berkeley  and  while  there  was  western 
correspondent  for  Henry  Ford’s  Dear¬ 
born  Indepemlent.  An  anti-Semetic 
article  written  by  Mr.  Dunn  published 
in  the  Dearborn  Independent  several 
years  ago  resulted  in  considerable  con¬ 
troversy  and  a  libel  suit.  He  also  wrote 
special  articles  for  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  New  Y'ork  and  London  news¬ 
papers.  Prior  to  his  death  Mr.  Dunn 
completed  a  novel  on  the  life  of  Zapata, 
Mexican  bandit,  and  was  working  on 
two  others.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  children. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.allace  (Mackie) 
Erk,  35,  wife  of  E.  Christy  Erk,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Evening 
Democrat,  died  Nov.  14  at  Waterbury. 

Mrs.  Melvina  L.  Runyon,  74,  widow 
of  George  Runyon,  at  one  time  part 
owner  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
Evening  A'ews,  died  Nov.  14  at  her 
home  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Isobel  Brow.n,  91,  pioneer  resi¬ 
dent  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  widow 
of  William  Brown,  publisher,  Van¬ 
couver  Weekly  Herald,  the  city’s  first 
newspaper,  died  in  Vancouver,  Novem¬ 
ber  8. 
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Mrs.  Alice  Eberts  Whitely,  one¬ 
time  society  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
H.  K.  Whitely,  one  time  night  editor 
of  the  old  Detroit  Tribune  and  later 
night  editor  of  the  Free  Press,  died  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  Nov.  7,  of  heart 
disease.  Her  sister,  Mae,  who  died 
while  still  a  young  womai),  also  was  a 
member  of  the  Free  Press  staff.  Her 
daughter,  Ellen  Lebaron  Whitely,  now 
Mrs.  Louis  J.  Giffels,  in  whose  home 
she  died,  formerly  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Detroit  Ncivs. 

Lawrence  Van  Noland,  32,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  staff,  died  in  a  naval  hospital  in 
New  York,  Nov.  10,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Funeral  services  were  conducted 
in  .\sheville,  N.  C.,  his  birthplace.  Be¬ 
sides  his  parents  and  wife,  he  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  one  brother. 

Ernest  Caldwell  Van  Dyke,  53, 
president  of  E.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Inc.,  a 
financial  advertising  company.  New 
Y’ork,  died  in  Albuquerque.  N.  M., 
Nov.  12  after  a  long  illness.  He  had 
been  in  Albuquerque  for  five  months. 
Born  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Princeton  in  1902  and  was 
employed  by  the  National  City  Bank. 
He  later  joined  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle.  Following  that  he 
was  railroad  and  bond  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  13  years. 

.Ybram  D.  Gillette,  57,  retired  news¬ 
paperman  and  amateur  actor,  died 
Nov.  15  of  heart  disease  at  his  home 
in  Douglaston,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  He  was 
graduated  from  Taft  school  and 
William  College  and  later  joined  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  director.  Later 
he  became  editor  of  the  San  .Antonio 
(Tex.)  E.r press  and  then  editor  of  the 
Northport  (L.  1.)  Journal.  His  hobby 
was  the  theatre. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Carson,  widow  of 
Major  John  M.  Car.son,  who  once 
served  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  died  last  wee  kat  Tryon, 
N.  C.  She  was  89  years  old. 


H.  H.  PRATT 

Harry  H.  Pratt,  68,  editor  and  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Journal  for  13  years,  and  former  United 
States  Representative,  died  in  Corning, 
Nov.  13.  Mr.  Pratt  started  on  the 
Corning  newspaper  in  1882,  upon  gradu- 
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ation  from  Amherst,  and  became  editor 
and  publisher  in  1909.  From  1906  to 
1914  he  was  Corning  postmaster,  and 
from  1915  to  1919  served  in  Cortgress. 
In  1923  he  became  associated  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  and  in  1926  became  an 
editor  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Magazine. 
His  wife  and  six  children  survive. 


WALTER  HOWE  COLLINS 

Walter  Howe  Collins,  47,  formerly  in 
the  secretary’s  office  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  Y'ork,  and  former  news- 
pa  ix-rman,  died  Nov.  13  of  tuberculosis 
at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Collins 
started  newspaper  work  as  a  Nciv  York 
Globe  reporter,  later  going  to  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  lie  also  served 
in  the  New  York  W orld  art  department 
and  the  Neio  York  Times  business 
office.  He  was  a  member  of  the  News- 
pajKT  Club  of  New  Y’ork.  Mr.  Collins’ 
home  was  in  Bellaire,  Queens,  New 
Y’ork. 
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JOHN  WRIGHT  SIFTON 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  Dies  in  Toronto 

John  Wright  Sifton,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
l-rec  Press,  died  Nov.  15  in  Toronto 
following  a  long  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Brandon,  Man.,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton, 
who  was  the  owner  of  Western  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  properties.  In  1897 
when  Sir  Clifford  was  appointed  Min¬ 
ister  of  Interior  the  family  moved  East 
and  Mr.  Sifton  attended  the  Model 
School  and  the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  After  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  1908,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Winnipeg  and  joined  the  Free 
Press,  starting  in  the  pressroom  and 
worked  his  way  through  every  depart¬ 
ment.  In  1913  he  married  Miss  Grace 
I'hristine  Bell  of  Montreal. 

In  the  World  War  he  joined  the 
Canadian  General  Staff  and  was  active 
in  organizing  the  Sifton  Machine  Gun 
Battery  and  sending  it  overseas.  Later 
he  became  chief  staff  officer  of  Maj. 
General  John  Hughes  of  Camp  Hughes, 
Man.  He  later  served  in  Siberia. 

LEON  D.  CHAMBERLIN 

Leon  D.  Chamberlin,  41,  a  member 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
staff  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  and  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  paper,  died  Nov.  10.  Mr. 
(Thamberlin  served  on  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  before  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Telegram.  He  had 
been  ill  some  time.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  a 
sister  and  several  brothers.  Mr.  Cham- 
l)erlin  was  the  Worcester  correspondent 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILLIAM  F.  HAMMOND 

William  F.  Hammond,  for  45  years 
a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  newspaperman,  and 
a  collector  of  books  and  curios,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brookljm  Nov.  11.  He  was 
82.  During  his  newspaper  career  he 
was  with  nearly  every  newspaper  in 
Brooklyn,  including  the  defunct  Argus. 
Most  of  his  time,  however,  was  spent 
on  the  Eagle,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1911.  He  covered  the  trial  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  heard  Abraham' 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Dickens  speak.  His 
wide  knowledge  of  Brooklyn,  together 
with  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and 
books,  made  him  a  welcome  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society. 

JOHN  PRATT 

John  Pratt,  72,  formerly  a  city  editor 
and  reporter  on  Chicago  and  New  York 
dailies,  died  in  a  nursing  home  at  South 
Orange,  N.  J..  Nov.  13.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the  days 
when  George  Ade  and  Finley  Peter 
Dunne  were  reporters.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  the  90’s  and  was  with  the 
Herald  in  many  capacities.  He  was 
later  with  the  World,  and  then  left 
newspaper  work  to  go  into  publicity. 
He  returned  to  journalism  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nctu  York  American.  His 
last  newspaper  position  was  with  the 
Evening  World. 

BENJAMIN  FEIGENBAUM 

Benjamin  Feigenbaum,  72,  for  many 
years  a  leader  in  the  Jewish  Socialist 
movement,  and  since  1904  with  the 
Jezinsh  Daily  Fonvard,  New  York,  died 
Nov.  10.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw  and 
before  coming  to  this  country  in  1891 
edited  the  Arbeiter  Freund,  London 
Socialist  weekly. 


CAMERAMAN  MAKES  GOOD 
ON  TOUGH  ASSIGNMENT 

out  and  see  what  you  can 
find,"  was  the  only  assign¬ 
ment  given  Carroll  Byrnes,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  photog¬ 
rapher  by  his  city  editor,  Nov.  4. 
"And  make  it  snappy,”  was  the 
command. 

A  half  hour  later  Byrnes  saun¬ 
tered  casually  across  the  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  line  of  vision  again. 

“Say,  haven’t  you  gone  yet? 
Don’t  you  see  what  time  it  is?,"  he 
heard. 

“Hold  your  horses,”  Byrnes  re¬ 
plied.  “I’ve  gone  and  come  back. 
And  wait  till  you  see  the  photo!” 

As  Byrnes  had  driven  from  the 
newspaper  building  a  fire  truck 
screamed  by.  He  followed  and 
saw  it  crash  into  a  trolley  car  at 
Seymour  and  South  streets.  He 
had  his  picture  and  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  office  before  the  crowd 
gathered. 

“That’s  what  I  call  a  ready  made 
collision,”  he  grinned.  “Anything 
else  you  want  me  to  stumble  on, 
boss?” 


BALL  PLAYERS  GREET  BLOCK 

An  unusual  birthday  greeting  was 
presented  to  Paul  Block,  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  other  newspapers, 
in  his  New  York  office  Nov.  2,  his 
birthday.  It  was  a  telegram  two  feet 
high  and  three  and  one-half  feet  long, 
and  two  messenger  boys  were  required 
to  deliver  it.  It  was  sent  by  more  than 
250  players  and  40  coaches  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  baseball  leagues  of  1932. 


McKenzie  returns  | 

Journalism  Director  Says  German  I 
Press  In  Chaotic  State  | 

N'ernon  McKenzie,  whose  dispatches 
on  German  internal  politics  have  been 
appearing  in  the  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  press  throughout  the  summer,  has 
returned  to  his  post  as  head  of  the 
journalism  department.  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  following  a  three- 
month  tour  of  central  Europe. 

Interviews  with  Adolph  Hitler,  Crown 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  and 
others,  together  with  visits  to  two 
“secret”  Nazi  militaiw  training  camps 
formed  the  basis  of  35  articles  prepared 
by  Professor  McKenzie. 

Speaking  on  “The  Death  of  Press 
Freedom  in  Germany,”  Professor  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  recently  pointed  out  that  social 
and  political  unrest  have  forced  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  to  delay  an  attack  on 
arbitrary  government  suspension  of  the 
press  which  has  suspended  an  average 
of  one  daily  a  day  over  a  period  of  18 
months.  Resulting  uncertainty  of  em¬ 
ployment  has  added  to  the  chaos  of 
German  press  conditions. 

Professor  McKenzie  traveled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oberlaender  Trust 
of  the  Carl  Schurz  foundation  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
understanding  between  English  and 
German  speaking  peoples. 

LINAGE  UP  IN  HAYWARD 

Although  he  is  “knocking  on  wood" 
K.  K.  Hooper,  business  manager  of  the 
Hayward  (Cal.)  Reinew,  afternoon 
paper,  reports  a  good  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  past  two  months.  The 
September,  1932,  linage  was  16  per  cent 
above  the  1931  total,  and  October  showed 
a  gain  of  15  per  cent. 
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Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Pressn, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-pa)i;( 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  Tubulars, 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Hals  ones  t  Fattory . flalsIilS,  I.  i. 

New  York  OMm . Brakaw  BIBi.,  1457  Braahm 

Chicass  OHte . MaaaSaatk  IM 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25i  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  G>. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cabl«  AddrRM  N£NSCO>*WorcRatRr 
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F.  Kellyi  Department  Store  Chief, 
Says  Industry  Should  Spend 
More  Money  In  Newspaper 
*  Space 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Nov.  14— Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  as  a  means  of  increasing  sales 
and  converting  losses  in  the  packing  in¬ 
dustry  into  profits,  was  urged  by  D.  F. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair  Department 
store,  late  last  week  at  the  27th  annual 
:onvention  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers  here  at  the  Drake  hotel. 

“As  one  who  has  spent  almost  his 
aitire  life  in  the  field  of  retail  mer- 
handising,”  said  Mr.  Kelly,  “I  wish  to 
acpress  to  you  gentlemen  the  hope  that 
lie  tremendous  influence  wielded  by  the 
)ress  over  the  general  public  might  be 
ised  to  give  the  American  nation  a 
xtter  understanding  and  greater  appre- 
dation  of  the  packing  industry  and  the 
mportance  of  the  role  it  plays  in  every- 
iay  life. 

“Newspapers  have  helped  you  through 
lieir  cooking  schools.  Is  it  not  time  to 
lelp  yourselves  by  appropriating  more 
noney  for  advertising?  The  public  has 
jeen  educated  to  look  for  an  invitation 
n  the  form  of  an  advertisement  before 
t  feels  the  urge  to  buy.” 

In  discussing  the  quality  of  advertis- 
ng,  Mr.  Kelly  said  that  recent  ex- 
leriences  indicated  the  need  for  news- 
japer  advertising  of  the  highest  type. 
Many  of  us  believe,”  he  said,  “that  the 
lewspapers  are  the  most  satisfactory 
uedia  for  retail  merchants  and  that  if 
he  wares  advertised  are  worthy  the 
•esponse  will  be  satisfactory. 

“The  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that  if 
rau  use  one  paper,  you  must  use  all. 
Railroads  and  packers  have  been  super- 
nsed  by  the  government  to  a  greater 
•jrtent  than  any  other  industry.  For 
hat  reason  the  day  is  past  when  you 
iced  fear  the  attack  of  newspapers  be- 
ause  of  your  not  using  their  advertis- 
ag  columns. 

“The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a 
radical  difference  in  the  viewpoint  of 
the  publisher,  as  well  as  the  advertiser. 
No  reputable  publisher  would  penalize 
any  corporation  because  of  its  failure 
to  use  his  advertising  columns.” 

Mr.  Kelly  said  that  the  department 
stores,  considered  one  of  the  major  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country  and  one  that 
spends  more  money  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other,  could  never 
have  built  up  their  sales  volume  with¬ 
out  such  advertising. 

“You  have  done  more  or  less  adver¬ 
tising  of  fresh  meats,”  said  the  former 
president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  “but  the  slogan 
'Use  Less  Meat’  has  gone,  I  might  say, 
almost  unchallenged  by  you.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  case  of  beef.  The 
average  man  or  woman  pays  more  at¬ 
tention  to  diet  today  in  an  effort  to 
retain  or  regain  a  sylph-like  figure.” 
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“SPECIALS”  NOMINATE 

The  Newspaper  Representatives’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago  nominating  com¬ 
mittee,  comprising  P.  L.  Henriquez, 
George  J.  Noee  and  Charles  B.  Nichols, 
presented  the  following  list  of  nomina¬ 
tions,  designated  as  the  Regular  Ticket, 
to  be  voted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting 
Dec.  12:  Elmer  DeClerque,  Henry  De- 
Clerque,  Inc.,  president;  John  E.  Lutz, 
John  E.  Lutz  Company,  vice-president; 
M.  Vincent  Gottschalk,  A.  E.  Clayden, 
Inc.,  secretary;  and  H.  E.  Scheerer, 
Scheerer,  Inc.,  treasurer.  Sylvester 
Blish,  John  Budd  Company,  retiring 
president,  was  nominated  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  along  with 
John  T.  Fitzgerald,  Reynolds-Fitz- 
terald,  Inc.,  and  R.  J.  Virtue,  Charles 
H.  Eddy  Company. 


PROSPERITY  EXHIBITION 

The  Boston  Post  in  co-operation  with 
Chester  1.  Campbell  of  Gov.  Ely’s  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Louis  A.  Hinds  sponsored  a  New 
England  Prosperity  Exhibition  in  the 
Mechanics  Building  recently.  The  show 
featured  New  England  made  prod¬ 
ucts,  in  which  leaders  in  commercial, 
industrial  and  agricultural  fields  co¬ 
operated  and  was  designed  to  create  a 
buying  interest  in  home  goods.  An  au¬ 
tomobile  was  among  the  daily  prizes 
given  away.  The  daily  also  conducted 
a  $400  prize  contest  for  the  best  letter 
telling  what  the  individual  derived  from 
the  many  exhibits. 


RAISED  FUND  FOR  BOY 

Through  a  fund  raised  by  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  (Ind.)  Post  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Carl 
Ruehrschneck,  13,  who  had  his  eye  put 
out  at  the  age  of  3,  has  a  glass  eye  and 
is  again  attending  school. 


CHAPPLE  DEFEATED 

John  B.  Chappie,  managing  editor  of 
the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  was 
defeated  in  the  Nov.  8  election  for 
United  States  Senator  by  F.  Ryan 
Duffy,  Fond  du  Lac  attorney. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  iine 

3  Times  —  .40  per  iine 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  iine 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  iine 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Honest-to-Ooodness  Values  —  Evening  paper. 
North  Carolina;  morning  paper,  Idaho;  weekly 
and  Job  plant.  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  weekly 
and  Job  plant,  Virginia.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Exclusive  coverage  weekly  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  unlimited  field.  Good  equip¬ 
ment.  t4,.’i00.  Initial  payment  $2,600.  D-679, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


One  of  Kentucky's  biggest,  best  weeklies,  still 
making  money  (not  in  coal  area);  splendid 
equipment,  unexcelled  community,  great 
future;  $I.’5,000  cash  buys  controlling  interest. 
D.&S3,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Semi-weekly  located  in  Rocky  Mountain  dis¬ 
trict,  altitude  5,000  ft.  Prosperous  western 
key  center  town,  population  18,000.  Property 
worth  $50,000.  Will  take  $2.5,000,  $15,000 
cash  and  mortgage  to  reliable  parties.  Address 
Box  I)-649.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Premiums 


Exceptional  Premiums — Strange  As  It  Seems 
Jig-flaw  puxzles.  Books— cloth  and  paper 
covered.  Jacobsen  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
61  East  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Increase  Circulation — offer  colored  photo  en¬ 
largement,  framed.  Samples — prices.  B.  Metro 
Art  Studio.  49  East  21st.  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Mo  "forced  circulation,’’  no  premiums,  no  cut 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
any  type  to  the  subscriber.  Every  subscription 
secure  In  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  la 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  nnusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Partlowe  added 
circulation  Is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part¬ 
lowe  Company — Circulation  Specialists  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


baribeau  heads  weekly 


J). 


Herve  Baribeau,  prominent  Conserva- 
of  the  Quebec  district,  has  been 
tppointed  president  and  administrator 
^  Le  Journal,  Quebec  French  weekly. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  Maher,  who  re¬ 
igned  Oct.  29,  when  he  was  appointed 
*  member  of  the  Radio  Commission. 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  ft  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  246  6th  Ave.  N.  Y.  C. 


Circulation  Boosters  —  Advertise  Your 
Services,  Supplies  and  Premiums  in  the 
Classified.  It  has  a  record  as  a  result- 
producer. 


SOVIET  DEMAND  REFUSED 

A  request  by  the  Soviet  government 
to  expel  Donald  Day,  Chicago  Tribune 
Riga  correspondent,  and  to  muzzle  other 
correspondents  as  well  as  the  local  press 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Latvian  gov¬ 
ernment,  Day  reports  in  a  news  dispatch. 
A  member  of  the  foreign  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Latvian  parliament  in¬ 
formed  the  Tribune  correspondent  that 
the  demands  by  a  Soviet  envoy  had 
been  made  unofficially,  but  empliasizing 
that  the  success  of  negotiations  for  a 
new  trade  treaty  between  Latvia  and 
Russia  depended  upon  the  cultivation  of 
a  more  friendly  atmosphere  for  Russia 
by  the  Letts. 


SOLD  CARTOON  DOUBLE  TRUCK 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
recently  published  a  double  truck  under 
the  caption,  “Yes  It’s  True — Truth  Is 
Stranger  Than  Fiction.”  The  two 
pages  were  rendered  in  cartoon  style 
after  Ripley  and  exploited  some  30  New 
Orleans  advertisers,  presenting  facts 
peculiar  ts  the  business  of  each.  Those 
advertisers  interviewed  stated  that  be¬ 
sides  creating  widespread  interest,  re¬ 
sults  were  traceable  directly  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  feature. 


Investment  Wanted 


Have  up  to  $3,000  to  invest  in  well  established 
newspaper  in  substantial  small  city  that  nee<la 
able  and  experienced  newspaper  executive  to 
improve  and  grade  up  product  e<litoriaIIy. 
I'ropositlon  must  be  sound  financially,  carr.v- 
ing  further  Investment  opportunltl.v  if  connec¬ 
tion  proves  mutually  satisfactory.  D-682, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Will  invest  $2,000  cash  in  suburban  or  small 
town  paper,  assuming  editorial  work.  Young 
man  with  10  years'  success  as  reporter  and 
e<iitor.  Best  references.  D-676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Special  Service 


STRAIGHT  TALK 

To  Publishers  of  Books,  chiefly,  but  also  worth 
reading  by  Other  People; 

I  have  Just  read  a  highly  valuable  book  by 
a  distinguished  American  publicist.  It  is 
greatly — and  needlessly! — marred  by  errors. 
Some  of  these  involve  lack  of  accuracy  in  quo¬ 
tations,  others  hare  to  do  with  grammatical 
construction,  spelling,  etc.,  etc.  Too  bad! 
Big  publishing  house! 

And  now  I  do  not  mean  errors  of  the  hair¬ 
splitting  sort.  like  whether  one  should  spell 
It  "traveler"  or  "traveller."  No!  I  refer  to 
real,  man's  size  blunders,  like  "statute"  for 
"statue,"  "window"  for  "widow,"  and  so 
on.  and  so  on.  This  applies  not  only  to  Amer¬ 
ican  books  but  to  English  books,  likewise. 

For  Instance; 

Not  long  ago — In  September,  In  fact — I  was 
re-reading  an  edition  of  a  great  English  novel¬ 
ist  published  by  a  very  prominent  London 
house.  As  a  lover  of  the  work  of  a  man  of 
genius  I  was  as  much  disturbed  over  the 
errors  that  forced  themselves  upon  my  notice 
as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  seen  a  man 
in  spotless  evening  dress  enter  a  ball-room 
without  shoes  or  stockings  on  his  feet! 

I  wrote  to  T.ondon.  Under  date  of  Sept.  28 
I  received  a  reply  from  which  1  quote;  “We 
are  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your  letter.  .  .  . 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  book  like - 

which  has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers,  should  still  contain  misprints. 
Those  you  name  will  he  corrected  next  time 
we  reprint,  and  any  other  corrections  you  send 
at  any  time  will  always  be  gratefully  accepted. 
5Ve  appreciate  greatly  your  writing  to  ns  as 
you  have." 

Well,  now,  here's  the  point;  I  am  not  so 
anxious  to  "read"  manuscripts.  Preferably,  let 
somebody  else  do  that.  But  send  me  the  final 
proofs — galley  or  page,  but  preferably  the 
latter — and  thus  let  me  have  the  last  word  on 
the  book  before  your  presses  start,  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It'll  pay  you.  Anyhow,  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  say,  "A  trial  will  convince.”  What 
say  you?  Address — “Straight  Talk,”  care 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted.  Capable  pre¬ 
paring  copy  and  la.v-oiits.  Growing  morning 
newspaper.  4.(100  A.B.C.  Sell  yourself  in 
application.  Box  0-673,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


General  editorial  writer,  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence;  give  full  particulars,  clippings,  refer¬ 
ences.  D-672,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Special  Edition  man  with  fine  record  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  on  one  of  America's 
greatest  papers.  Must  be  able  to  finance  his 
activities.  Give  full  particulars.  Address 
0-681.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Super  police  reporter,  metropolitan  experience, 
for  magazine  work.  Full  particulars;  clippings 
campaign  or  crusade  work  to  Box  0-661, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaationa  Wanted 


Accountant  —  Thoroughly  experienced  —  news¬ 
paper  auditing  and  systematizing.  Available 
immediately.  Anywhere.  0-676,  Editor  ft 
Puhllsher. 


Advertising  Salesman-Executive — 12  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Can  develop  and  hold  new  hnsiness, 
create  and  sell  Ideas,  know  present  day  mer¬ 
chandising  prohlems.  Can  write  and  sell  copy. 
Now  employed.  0-614,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising — Where  In  your  organization  and 
how  soon  can  you  use  me?  Capable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  space  representative.  11  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  local  and  national  advertising.  (Jiiall- 
Hed  to  handle  marketing  or  merchandising.  No 
geographical  preference.  Age  35.  Married, 
with  family.  0-648.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Han,  age  28,  seeks  permanent 
sales  connection  on  local  display  staff;  any¬ 
where.  Eight  years'  Metropolitan  and  smaller 
city  experience.  Opportunity  to  prove  worth 
and  ability  desired.  D-659,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Agricultural  Editor,  desk,  general  re|>orting. 
Cullege  eilucation  in  agriculture  and  journalism. 
Kxperieucetl.  Age  29.  Consider  South  or 
Simtliwcst.  Available  imme<iiately.  I)-6su, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist;  Caricatures,  Editorial  and  Sports 
Cartoons.  With  largest  newspaper  chain.  Will 
send  samples  for  consideration.  D-U77,  Editor 
ft  I'ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  wide  exiierience  North 
and  South,.  large  and  small  circulations,  de¬ 
sires  connection.  Best  references.  Available 
now.  II.  M.  Wheeler,  Kt.  1,  Cottonwood,  Ala. 


Circulation  Manager,  four  years'  experience  in 
Carrier  and  Rural  promotion.  Past  two  years 
as  manager  Dothan,  Alabama  Eagle.  Age  2:(. 
energetic,  able.  College  education.  Lillian 
Lurie,  Dothan,  Alabama. 


Circulation  Manager — -\ge  38,  married,  29 
years'  exjierience  on  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  circulations.  Now  empIoye<l  but  de¬ 
sire  change  for  reasons  explained  to  an.v 
put>lisher  interesteil.  Know  carrier  and 
dealer  methods.  Economical  operator,  getting 
results  for  every  dollar  spent.  References. 
D-OtiS,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  —Capable,  thor¬ 
ough.  aggressive,  who  can  REBfILD  your 
chissifie<l.  Clean,  successful  record.  Not 
liromotcr  hut  prmliicer  of  steady,  profitable 
business.  Age  34.  Permanent  position  offer¬ 
ing  opimrtunlty  for  advancement  deaire<i.  Best 
references  for  character  and  ability.  D-678, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Me<-hanlcal  Super¬ 
intendent — economical,  aggressive,  business¬ 
like.  Fine  record.  D-660,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Desk  man — Ten  years'  experience  as  reporter, 
desk  man  and  assistant  city  editor  on  large 
Eastern  papers.  Fully  qualified.  Available 
immediately  at  moderate  salary.  D-664, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial — Available  from  January  1st,  19,33 
(sooner  if  necessary).  32  years  of  age:  mar¬ 
ried:  with  12  years'  varied  experience  in  news- 
Iiaper,  publicity,  public  relations,  news  pic¬ 
ture,  and  political  contacts.  Also  unexcelled 
political  and  so<dal  connections  plus  2i  years' 
service  as  correspondent  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Now  employed  New  York  City. 
D-674,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  of  metropolitan  weekly  chain 
<Iesires  return  to  Midwest  daily.  Experienced 
city  eilitor,  managing  editor,  reporter.  My 
record  is  results.  D-657,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Hap  Draftsman  wants  work.  Ten  years'  ex¬ 
perience  type  stamping  on  tracing  cloth.  Any 
kind  of  map  drawing.  Edwin  Frobenius,  615 
N.  Drexel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Newspaper  executive  of  wide  experience,  age 
40,  with  fine  record  in  editorial  accomplish¬ 
ments,  seeks  connection  in  small  or  me<llnm 
sized  city  that  will  permit  investment  in 
sound  property  after  trial  demonstrates  de¬ 
sirability  to  both  publisher  and  applicant. 
Initial  salary  not  so  Important  as  future 
prospects.  Will  make  trip  to  discuss  likely 
proposition.  D-666,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Picture  Editor — 8  years'  metropolitan  tabloid 
experience.  Expert  photograph.v,  photo  re¬ 
production.  picture  make-up.  Capable  caption 
writer.  D-675.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Tot  Sale  —  96  rolls  22)  inch  International 
Paper,  below  market.  Standard-Times,  New 
Be<lford,  Mass. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y. _ 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  at  once  a  full  page  casting  box.  State 
make  and  condition.  Cash  for  bargain.  Temple 
Telegram,  Temple,  Texas. 


Wanted  to  Buy;  One  dry  mat  roller.  Must 
he  cheap.  No  dealers.  C-977,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 


PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer, Suter&  Palmer 


Bualnoss  Eatabllahod  In  1899 


360  Madison  Ave.  New  York 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Years  ago  the  present  writer  was 
coiifronterl  by  the  hefty  necessity 
of  i)rei)aring  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
set  of  instructions  to  guide  a  large 
group  of  news  writers  in  the  delicate 
business  of  escaping  libel  suits.  In 
more  than  20  years  of  writing  for  pub¬ 
lic  print  I  had  managed  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  a  single  dollar  in  judgment 
and  it  was  my  vain  thought  tliat  this 
successful  art  might  be  conveyed  to 
others.  But  when  1  essayed  to  prepare 
a  fool-proof  formula  I  suddenly  entered 
a  bewildering  and  baffling  world  of  con¬ 
jecture  and  doubt.  The  whole  cock-eyed 
system  of  life  and  the  law  arises  to  mock 
the  effort.  What  is  libel?  Where  does  it 
start  and  end?  What  are  the  various 
state  laws  that  govern  it  and  what  d(} 
tliey  mean?  Presumably  they  were 
written,  through  a  long  chain  of  human 
ex])erience,  to  protect  man's  right  to 
g<Kxl  name  and  fame  and  to  buttress 
honest  industry  and  true  art  against 
reckless,  venal  and  malicious  desiwilers. 
But  is  not  libel  practice  more  often  a 
foul  deceit,  the  net  result  of  which  sus¬ 
pends  a  gigantic  sword  of  Damocles  to 
intimidate  the  writers  of  fact  and  de¬ 
prive  society  of  the  just  fruits  of  our 
information  system?  To  attempt  a  co¬ 
herent  rule  to  govern  this  delirious 
business  was  to  imitate  the  broom- 
handle  folly  of  King  Canute,  I  thought, 
but  after  a  long  sweat,  and  a  real 
awakening  to  the  amazing  complexity  of 
the  libel  situation,  I  set  forth  the  fol¬ 
lowing  feeble  edict : 

“To  the  members  of  the  staff:  The 
libel  menace  is  omnipresent  and  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  our  case  by  the  number  of 
newspapers  printing  our  press  associa¬ 
tion  reports.  We  want  as  much  of  the 
truth  in  our  reports  as  can  be  found 
and  safely  and  decently  stated,  written 
in  direct,  honest  language,  not  weasel 
words  or  minced  phrase.  But  we  can¬ 
not  and  must  not  incur  libel  suits.  You 
are  supposed  to  know  the  fundamental 
facts  regarding  libel  laws,  varying  in 
the  states,  and  faithfully  strive  to  act 
within  them,  always  writing  without 
personal  interest  and  certainly  w'ith 
malice  toward  none.  There  is  only  one 
simple  rule  which,  it  seems  to  me,  one 
may  adopt  to  guide  his  action :  In  re¬ 
porting.  play  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
which  means  that  one  must  write  about 
the  affairs  of  strangers,  persons  or  in- 
■stitutions,  with  as  much  consideration 
of  their  rights  and  feelings  as  one 
would  write  concerning  the  affairs  of 
friends  or  relatives,  and  we  must  be 
eager  and  vigilant  to  ascertain  the  true 
facts,  before  and  not  after  publication. 
Our  object  is  to  present  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  reflection  of  life’s  experi¬ 
ences,  looking  to  human  progress.” 

It  was  a  lofty  conceit,  but  taken 
literally,  as  I  later  reasoned,  would 
have  denatured  the  free  press,  made 
any  virile  writer  wholly  impotent  and 
would  have  thrown  up  another  line  of 
defense  to  shield  all  the  scoundrels  and 
horned  devils  that  corrupt  the  face  of 
God’s  footstool.  My  edict  might  have 
served  mitigation  purposes  when  put 
into  evidence  to  save  us  from  a  libel 
judgment,  as  one  prominent  libel  lawyer 
later  suggested,  but  it  was  not  wise  to 
tell  a  news  man  to  be  as  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  a  powerful  business  or 
political  crook  as  he  would  be  of  his 
.Aunt  Laura,  that  is,  if  the  newspaper 
business  is  to  spell  any  real  benefit  to 
society  or  measure  up  to  the  responsi¬ 
bility  the  ancient  free  press  grant  im¬ 
plies.  A  more  practical  libel  rule,  I 
now  think,  is:  Be  as  wise  as  an  owl, 
alert  as  a  weasel,  cunning  as  a  fox, 
faithful  as  old  dog  Tray,  and  always 
maintain  powerful  friends  at  court. 


These  reminiscences  on  the  libel 
question  arise  today  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  an  exhilarating  new  book  under 
the  cute  title  “Hold  Your  Tongue,” 
written  by  Morris  L.  Ernst  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Lindey,  New  York  lawyers,  each 
with  liberal  exj^rience  in  defending 
libel  actions.  It  is  a  marvelous  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  baffling  legal  situation  which 
confronts  the  honest  writer  and  the 
public-spirited  publisher,  made  humor¬ 
ous  by  the  recital  of  inany  a  strange 
or  comic  case,  wherein  funny  people 
are  found  in  queer  attitudes  while  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape  financial  or  moral 
resiKjnsibility  for  their  vicious  written 
or  muttered  libels,  or  even  more  ridicu¬ 
lous  egocentrics  battling  at  the  bar  of 
justice  to  assume  a  spotless  virtue, 
though  they  have  it  not.  The  great 
finding  of  the  book,  I  should  say  at  the 
outset,  is  that  throughout  history  libel 
and  slander  prosecutions  have  mainly 
constituted  a  vain  and  futile  pursuit, 
with  incalculable  waste  of  time,  money 
and  emotion.  And  the  hodge-podge  that 
the  legal  system  presents,  in  this  regard, 
is  one  of  the  .scandals  of  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

^  ^ 

IT  1 S  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  book, 
written  so  clearly  and  humanly,  and 
from  an  admirable  standpoint  of  en¬ 
lightened  fairness,  will  be  an  eye-opener 
to  many  a  newspaperman  who  has  never 
given  serious  thought  to  the  underlying 
principles  in  libel  litigation,  but  has 
merely  muddled  along  from  day  to  day, 
trying  to  get  over  to  his  readers  some 
fraction  of  the  truth  of  life  without 
bringing  down  upon  his  track  the 
fanged  wolves  of  the  law.  Without 
reservation  “Hold  Your  Tongue”  is 
recommended  to  any  student  or  writer 
interested  in  free  press  problems,  and 
would  to  very  Heaven  that  it  might  be 
read  and  digested  by  every  citizen  as  a 
protection  against  the  dizzy  moment 
when  he  may  be  tempted  to  bring  a  libel 
or  slander  suit. 

In  this  short  space  I  may  only  sug¬ 
gest  the  contents  of  the  book  and  its 
remarkable  conclusion.  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  the  authors  set  up  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  mystic  maze  which  surrounds 
libel  and  slander  litigation.  Without 
mercy  they  describe  the  tragic  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  laws  and  the  disgusting 
spectacle  of  human  nonsense,  egotism 
and  folly  of  mankind  in  his  everyday 
petty  social  and  business  relationships. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  is 
a  picture  better  known  to  newspaper¬ 
men  than  any  other  class  of  workers. 
How  man  has  sought,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  to  defend  his  reputation,  first  by 
stone-hatchets,  later  by  the  exploded 
concept  that  “the  greater  the  truth  the 
greater  the  libel”  and  finally  by  the  ex¬ 
isting  machinery  of  the  modern  law,  lays 
the  ground-work  for  the  story.  The 
authors,  as  might  be  expected,  find  that 
sex  has  been  the  leading  cause  of  libel 
and  slander  litigation,  but  while  there  is 
no  greater  peril  in  printing  than  to 
defame  a  woman,  the  law  is  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  in  covering  the  sex  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  the  male. 

“Mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters 
have  been  the  pride  of  men.”  the  authors 
write.  “These  are  the  big  words  that 
bring  forth  tears,  guns  and  slander. 
Big  robust  men  melt  at  Mammy  songs. 
.  .  .  Mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  For  these  men  fight.  .  .  .  They 
arouse  defenses  which  slumber  at  the 
words  fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and 
sons.  There  are  no  Pappy  songs. 
There  are  no  paternal  libels.  .  .  .  Sex¬ 
ual  attitudes  often  have  seemed  more 
significant  than  the  scramble  for  dol¬ 
lars  or  the  preservation  of  a  decent 
form  of  government.  Consequently  it 


is  in  the  field  of  sexual  comment  that 
we  find  the  greatest  quantity  of  suits 
for  libel  and  slander.  Men  and  women 
have  long  enjoyed  pointing  to  the  se.xual 
failings  of  other  men  and  women.  By 
so  doing  they  declare  their  own  greater 
virtue,  but  reveal  their  own  insecurity.” 

It  is  found  that  the  pet  American 
insult  is  “s-o-a-b.”  To  attack  a  man 
through  his  mother  has  always  seemed 
salutary.  To  impute  sexual  infelicities 
to  a  mother  is  more  insulting  than  to 
defame  a  wife  or  daughter.  California 
law  holds  that  the  favorite  .American 
opprobrium  is  not  slanderous  in  itself 
and  New  York  once  granted  immunity 
for  such  alleged  slander,  the  phrase 
being  interpreted  separately  and  apart 
from  its  original  connotation.  Afore 
courts  have  considered  the  libelous 
effect  of  a  five-letter  word  describing 
professional  “bad  girl”  than  any  other 
word  in  the  language.  Charges  of  lack 
of  chastity  have  aroused  more  com¬ 
ment  and  reprisal  than  any  other  cause. 
It  is  clear  that  sex  discussion,  particu¬ 
larly  related  to  the  female,  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  writing  grounds.  Tlie 
authors  point  to  the  menace  to  the  press 
in  the  key-hole  gossip  column,  now 
prevalent. 

*  « 

The  .sanctity  of  the  dollar  in  libel 
litigation  i)rovides  an  eye-opening 
chapter.  Modern  .American  law  pro¬ 
tects  pro|K'rty  interests  even  better  than 
personal  rights.  But  few  libel  suits 
affecting  business  come  into  the  courts, 
and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  system  gives  nat¬ 
ural  protection  to  commercialists.  The 
famous  battle  waged  by  Collier’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  when  Samuel  Hopkins  .Adams  at¬ 
tacked  advertising  frauds  in  1905.  is 
cited  as  an  exception.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Postum,  a  cereal  coffee,  pub¬ 
lished  advertisements  saying  that  Col¬ 
liers'  methods  were  akin  to  blackmail, 
and  the  publishers  sued  and  got  $50,000. 
The  law  of  mercantile  libel  is  simple. 
The  danger  of  being  sued  for  libel  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  capacity  of  the 
insulted  business  to  make  profit.  The 
lawyers  jeer  at  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  more  precious  to  us  than 
culture  and  make  clear  that  banks  are 
better  hedged  about  by  protective  libel 
decisions  than  any  other  institution. 
This  calls  out  the  comment  that  if  news¬ 
papers  had  been  a  little  more  free  to 
discuss  financial  affairs  in  recent  years 
there  might  have  been  fewer  abuses 
among  gambler-bankers  and  therefore 
fewer  bank  failures. 

*  «  * 

OF  COURSE  every  newspaperman 
knows  that  there  is  always  open 
season  for  libel  and  slander  in  the  po¬ 
litical  field.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
.American  system.  The  more  prominent 
the  man,  the  wider  the  scope  for  free 
and  easy  libel.  During  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  the  country  was  fairly  deluged  in 
false  accusation  and  scurrilous  misstate¬ 
ment.  Public  men  take  such  defama¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  game.  The  public 
laughs  it  off.  The  authors  acknowledge, 
however,  the  important  check  that  news¬ 
paper  publicity  provides  against  abuses 
in  public  office. 

Criticism  of  literature  and  the  arts 
may  be  even  more  reckless  than  in  the 
field  of  politics,  without  libel  liability. 
There  are  many  opiwrtunities  in  tlie 
field  of  art  for  criticism,  but  the  suits 
are  few  and  thi  trials  fewer.  “In  the 
crucible  of  the  great  war  between 
artists  and  critics,  achievements  and 
sound  judgments  are  tested,  the  slag  of 
sham  art  and  spurious  criticism  is 
thrown  off,  the  gold  of  enduring  values 
is  disengaged.” 

*  *  * 

Although  a  newspaper  may  criti- 
.  cize  fairly  and  freely  any  action  or 
thought  of  mankind,  strictly  speaking 
newspaper  columns  reek  with  libelous 
utterance,  just  as  talk  in  the  street  is 
laden  with  slander.  The  press  is  faced 
with  many  different  kinds  of  libel  suits, 
such  as  the  “gag  suit”  to  bring  silence 
and  which  seldom  comes  to  trial,  suits 
brought  in  moments  of  irritation  and 
later  forgotten  and  suits  started  on  the 
inspiration  of  lawyers.  Thousands  of 


dollars  and  countless  suits  are  avoids 
however,  by  the  simple  custom  arn<-«' 
editors  of  suppressing  such  news.  T1 
authors’  advice  to  possible  litigants  i 
as  follows :  “Newspapers  possess  fa> 
reaching  powers.  They  can  touch  tl, 
mind  of  a  community  and  influence 
for  good  or  evil.  If  you  are  vilific 
in  the  press,  you  cannot  compel  it  t 
give  you  space  to  deny  the  charge 
You  must  suffer  and  accept  the  hard 
ships  as  part  of  the  price  you  i)ay  a 
being  a  member  of  this  society.  Eve 
if  you  win  in  court,  your  victory  set 
doin  heals  the  gash  in  your  reputatioij 
You  have  merely  plastered  some  monei 
over  the  wound.  But  it  is  better  sociall] 
tiiat  you  undergo  suffering  than  that  th! 
community  as  a  whole  be  prejudiced 
a  hamstrung  press.  Such  a  press  per- 
mits  those  in  power  to  rob  vou  of  evei 
more  than  your  good  name.’^  To  new*, 
papermen  Mr.  Ernst  and  Mr.  Lindej 
advise :  “Go  ahead  and  libel,”  meaii 
ing  that  an  honest  free  press  must  no 
be  intimidated  by  inadequate  laws. 

*  * 

HERI'i  are  some  quotations  from  tht 
conclusion  reached  by  the  authoi 
after  tlieir  exhaustive  libel  research: 

"The  question  is,  shall  we  build  ; 
rampart  of  strict  libel  laws  around  th 
individual  so  as  to  shield  him  froi 
intrusion  and  thus  safeguard  his  righ 
to  be  let  alone,  or  shall  we  modify  o 
discard  our  libel  laws  so  as  to  pernij 
complete  freedom  or  discussion?  Th 
benefits  of  free  speech  flow  not  to  inai 
but  to  mankind.  .  .  .  Government  ha 
become  a  racket.  .  .  .  Professional  poH 
ticians  rule  in  city,  state  and  feden 
administration.  .  .  .  Corruption  tain! 
not  only  the  so-called  lower  rungs  o 
public  activity.  Judgeships  may  h 
bought  at  fixed  prices;  justice  itself  i 
a  commodity.  .  .  .  The  most  deplorabt 
thing  about  it  is  the  cynicism  of  th 
public.  It  seems  that  the  communh] 
has  come  to  accept  graft,  corruptiq 
and  patronage  as  inevitable  conconij 
tants  of  public  office.  Gangsters,  » 
posed  grafters,  discredited  officials,  cob 
tinue  as  popular  heroes.  ...  If,  thei 
the  hope  of  clean  government  and  noa 
predatory  business  lies  in  free  speed 
in  s]Kecli  without  danger  of  legal  rt 
prisal,  in  the  utterance  of  new  ideas,  th 
entire  body  of  our  law  of  libel  awai 
revision.  For  in  the  last  analysis  th 
mandate  of  that  law  is  almost  alway 
‘Hold  Your  Tongue’,  or  at  least  ‘Mine 
Your  Words’.  .  .  .  Science  races  on  I 
breakneck  speed ;  legal  reform  cree| 
along  at  a  snail  pace.  .  .  .  When  it  conn 
to  libel,  the  poor  man  enjoys  an  advai 
tage  denied  to  his  rich  brother.  As 
rule  he  is  too  insignificant  to  be  single 
out  for  attack;  and  even  if  he  is,  th 
consequent  damage,  by  reason  of  hi 
poverty,  is  so  slight  that  it  does  not 
him  to  sue.  (In  a  previous  chapter  tl 
authors  described  the  elaborate  method 
by  which  defense  lawyers  outwit,  dela 
and  otherwise  frustrate  libel  actions 
The  law  of  libel,  and  particularly  seJ 
tion  and  criminal  syndicalism  statute 
are  the  means  of  achieving  two  anti 
social  results.  On  the  one  hand,  th^ 
enable  those  in  power  to  throttle  o 
attempt  to  throttle  not  only  the  dissefll 
ing  minority,  but  any  articulate  noi 
conformist.  On  the  other  hand, 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  innovatk 
and  improvement.  .  .  .  Defamatk 
springs  from  man’s  fundamental  urge 
There  are  two  psycopathic  groups,  th 
hysterical  and  the  paranoid,  which  pis 
an  important  role  in  slander  and  libs 
The  hysterical  group  includes  persol 
suffering  from  inferiority  complex,  ah 
normal  envy  and  jealousy.  The  pan 
noid  group  comprises  persons  who  has 
delusions  of  grandeur.  Under  stress  fl 
their  persecution  complexes,  they  b< 
come  litigious.  .  .  .  The  hope  of  na 
resides  in  the  capacity  which  he  wJ 
ultimately  develop  to  live  his  inner  lii 
alone.  Faith  in  his  own  integrity,  th 
conviction  that  his  way  of  life  is  righ 
will  enable  him  to  deflect,  withn 
rancor  or  distress  or  even  consckjl 
efforts,  all  the  barbs  directed  at  him  I 
the  outside  world.  To  be  let  alone  wi 
become  a  power,  not  a  right,  of  mi 
And  in  the  end  man  will  be  insuBM 
only  by  himself.”  H 


